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value. It is assumed that because the T’ai Kung had already composed the 
Six Secret Teachings, his comments when peace had been attained through- 
out the realm would mainly expand and supplement the earlier treatise. This 
would account for the more extemporaneous character of the material and 

for the absence of many focal military topics, such as battlefield command 
and tactics. 

The book then surfaced when transmitted by a nondescript old fellow to 

Chang Liang a decade before he became famous and powerful. The Shih chi 
records the incident : 3 

Once when Chang Liang was leisurely strolling across the Hsia-p’ci Bridge, he 
encountered an old man wearing the poor garb of a retired gentleman. When the 
old fellow reached the place where Chang was standing, he deliberately lost his 
shoe over the side of the bridge. Looking at Chang he commanded: “Young fel- 
low, go down and fetch my shoe." Chang Liang was startled by this and wanted 
to beat him soundly, but because of the man’s age he repressed his impulse. 

Chang went down below the bridge and got the shoe. Upon returning the old 
man ordered: Put it on my foot.* As Chang had already gone and retrieved the 
shoe, he formally knelt down and put it on. Once he was wearing the shoe the 
old man smiled and departed. Chang Liang was quite surprised and continued 
staring at him. After the old man had gone about a few hundred yards, he re- 
turned and said: Son, you can be taught. Five days from now, at dawn, meet me 
here. Chang Liang felt this was strange, but he knelt and assented. 

Five days later, at dawn, Chang went to the bridge. However, the old fellow 
was already there, and he upbraided him: “When you make an appointment 
with an old man, how can you arrive after him?” He then departed, saying: “In 
five days we will meet even earlier.” Five days later, when the cock first crowed, 
Chang Liang went there. However, the old fellow was first again, and once more 
he was angry. “How can you come after me?” As he departed he yelled: “In five 
more days come again, even earlier!” 

In another five days, before the night was half over, Chang Liang went there. 

In a little while the old man also arrived and was happy. “This is the way it 
should be,” he said. Then, taking out a book, he continued: “If you read this you 
can become a teacher of kings. Ten years from now you will flourish. In thirteen 
years you will see me on the northern bank of the Chi River. The yellow rock at 
the foot of Ku-ch eng Mountain will be me.” Then he departed without another 
word, never to be seen again. In the morning Chang Liang looked at the book 
and discovered it to be the T’ai Rung’s military strategy. He thereafter regarded 
it as something exceptional and constantly studied and worked over the book. 

The old man may have been a proud descendant of Ch’i’s official state histo- 
rian, a Worthy whose family had preserved the secret teachings for genera- 
tions. According to the military historian General Hsu P’ei-ken, this is sug- 
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gested by his knowledge of the area, which was so detailed that he identified 
himself with a large yellow rock (huang shih ) — a reference that would even- 
tually give the book its name, Three Strategies of the Duke of Yellow Rock. 4 
Because Ch’i was one of the last states vanquished by the infamous Ch’in, 
the Duke of Yellow Rock would have been amply motivated to assist in over- 
throwing the now-tortured dynasty. Providing this essential work of strategy 
to a young fugitive who was being hunted for his attempted assassination of 
the emperor would have been a highly appropriate gesture. 

There are actually five basic views concerning the origin of the Three 
Strategies , with the first, traditional one just discussed attributing it directly 
to the T’ai Kung. The second, a variation on the first, ascribes it to the disci- 
ples or later military followers of the T'ai Kung. This view envisions a proto- 
typical text that evolved around a kernel of concepts over the centuries until 
it eventually underwent extensive revision in the pre-Ch'in period, which ac- 
counts for the anachronistic language and concepts and for the possibility 
that it may also have influenced Sun-tzu and Wei Liao-tzu (rather than the 
reverse). The third view assumes that rather than simply handing down the 
writings of the T’ai Kung, Huang Shih-kung wrote the book himself shortly 
before the famous incident. This would equally explain the concepts and 
language, especially the highly visible Taoist influence. The fourth view, 
which is essentially identified with conservative classical scholars, derisively 
terms the book a blatant forgery of the Wei-Chin period or later. Some schol- 
ars, such as Cheng Yuan, characterized the Three Strategies as having stolen 
the empty words of Taoism and being a useless book,' whereas others exco- 
riated its brutality or attacked the rusticity of its language/’ 

The final view — advanced by the contemporary scholar Hsu Pao-lin based 
on the concepts, language, and historical references incorporated in the 
text — concludes that the work was written around the end of the Former 
Han dynasty, probably by a reclusive adherent of the Huang-Lao school who 
had expert knowledge of military affairs. In addition, this view holds that 
the book transmitted to Chang Liang was not the present Three Strategies 
but the Six Secret Teachings — the T’ai Kung’s military thought — as is stated 
by Ssu-ma Ch’ien in the Shih chi biography . 8 (Huang Shih-kung’s book, now 
known as the Three Strategies of Huang Shih-kung , was originally titled The 
Records of Huang Shih-kung and only acquired its present name during the 
Sui dynasty. 9 ) This explains the reference to powerful families usurping 
power, the prevalence of Huang-Lao thought amid concepts from many 
schools, and the narrow focus on government affairs in an age of peace. Al- 
though elements of Hsu’s arguments seem somewhat tenuous, in the absence 
of archaeological evidence to the contrary, his general conclusions should 
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probably be accepted and the Three Strategies acknowledged as the last of 
the truly ancient works, with a likely composition date somewhere around 
a.d. O . 10 

Basic Content and Focus 

The tone of the Three Strategies is far less strident than that of the Six Secret 
Teachings and other works on which its author clearly drew, presumably be- 
cause the brutal, monumental task of consolidating the empire and estab- 
lishing enlightened rule had already been accomplished by the Han dynasty. 
Although many of the themes and ideas of the previous five Military Clas- 
sics are represented in the Three Strategies , it focuses primarily on govern- 
ment and military administration and control. With the possible exception 
of a brief passage advancing a theory of strongpoints, 1 1 discussions of cam- 
paign strategy and battle tactics are absent. Instead the text concentrates on 
concepts of government; the administration of forces; the unification of the 
people; the characteristics of a capable general; methods of nurturing a 
sound material foundation; motivation of subordinates and the soldiers; im- 
plementation of rewards and punishments; ways to foster majesty — which 

was a critical concept— and the need to balance between the hard and the 
soft. 

Four main threads of thought — their differences apparently reconciled 
and their viewpoints remarkably integrated— are clearly present in the 
Three Strategies. 12 Further study is required to determine whether the au- 
thor deliberately fashioned a grand synthesis on the new intellectual ground 
of Huang-Lao thought, as claimed by the scholar Hsu Pao-lin, or whether 
contemporary researchers are simply succumbing to the temptation to cre- 
atively perceive unity after extensively pondering and analyzing the text. 
Generally speaking, the fundamental concepts of Confucianism— such as 
benevolence, righteousness, the practice of humanitarian government, the 
promotion of the welfare of the people, rule by Virtue, and the employment 
of the Worthy— underlie the entire work. Pivotal measures espoused by the 
Legalists— such as strengthening the state, rigorously enforcing the laws, 
strictly implementing rewards and punishments, and ensuring that the ruler 
retains power and exercises authority— supplement the original Confucian 
approach, bringing the entire work much closer in tenor and outlook to 
Hslin-tzu than Confucius and Mencius. The Taoist spirit — which empha- 
sizes the passive, being harmonious, not contending, preserving life, the Tao 
and Te (Virtue), and especially the evilness of warfare — pervades the book 



but is modified to accept the reality of righteous warfare and contending for 
harmony. 

The works of the previous military strategists — especially the Wei Liao- 
tzu and the Six Secret Teachings (which is sometimes quoted as the Military 
Pronouncements) — provide essential concepts for government administra- 
tion, organization, and control. Many of the amalgamated Confucian and 
Legalist policies, such as treating the people as the basis and rigidly imple- 
menting rewards and punishments, have long traditions among the strate- 
gists. Some of these have been described as reaching their pinnacle in the 
Three Strategies , although this might merely be a question of emphasis. 
Clearly, the text is more complex philosphically than a simple work on mili- 
tary administration and therefore requires further study. Due to various limi- 
tations, such detailed analysis must be left to specialized monographs, with 
the introduction below supplying only a brief summary of salient points as a 
guide to Huang Shih-kung’s world. 

Hierarchy of Strategies 

In its present form the work consists of three sections denominated in the tra- 
ditional way as upper, middle, and lower. Unfortunately, these terms are open 
to two interpretations: as simple indicators of position in the work or as indi- 
cating some assigned value or priority. A passage in the book itself, which 
may be a commentator’s interpolation rather than the authors own 
thoughts, clearly states that each of the sections is both necessary and appro- 
priate to its own period of moral and political deterioration. 1 3 There is no 
identification of the hierarchy of chapters as being respectively appropriate 
to different styles of government and ages of virtue, as might have been ex- 
pected. 

Over the millennia Chinese intellectuals have conceptualized their history 
in terms of recurring dynastic cycles superimposed on a general pattern of 
moral decline. Starting with the age of true Sage Emperors, civilization be- 
came more complex, artificial, and perverse — culminating in the period 
when mere men usurped power and disputants had to consciously create 
and espouse concepts of virtue in a futile attempt to master evil. Each philo- 
sophic school interpreted this decline from its own, self-serving perspective. 
In extremely simplified form, the Confucians viewed the creation of culture 
and civilization as the great accomplishment of former Sages and culture he- 
roes and as the means by which to ensure and preserve an ordered society 
wherein Virtue should prevail and morality rule. The Taoists, championed 
by their paragon Lao-tzu, decried the creation of concepts of virtue and the 
chains of civilization as serving solely to further hasten the already precipi- 
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tous decline from spontaneity, simplicity, and natural harmony. The Legal- 
ists derived a very different lesson from this deterioration, envisioning it as 
proof of the absolute need for draconian measures: for law and authority to 
prevent civil disorder, foster a strong state, and guarantee the ruler’s secu- 
rity. 

Mankind's apparent passage through several dramatically different forms 
of government, each characterized by distinctive virtues and policies, was 
seen to furnish illustrative justification for these respective theories. It is 
tempting to view Huang Shih-kung as having directed each of the three strat- 
egies to a particular style of government and degree of aggressive administra- 
tion. However, the present text makes no such assertion, and in fact the “Su- 
perior Strategy" “establishes the forms of propriety and rewards" — clearly 
not the method of the earliest Sages. In harmony with the Legalists, who felt 
that laws must be newly created for each age, Huang Shih-kung proclaims 
that all three theories are necessary for their respective periods of decadence. 
Each section provides the ruler with functionally specific techniques for at- 
taining his administrative objectives: 

The Sage embodies Heaven, the Worthy model on Earth, and the wise find their 
teachers in antiquity. Thus the Three Strategies has been written for a period of 
decadence. The “Superior Strategy" establishes the forms of propriety and re- 
wards, discriminates between evildoers and the valiant, and makes clear success 
and defeat. The “Middle Strategy” makes out the differences in Virtue and 
behavior and makes manifest changes in the balance of power [ch'iian]. The 
“Inferior Strategy" arrays the Tao and Virtue, investigates security and danger, 
and makes clear the calamity of harming the Worthy. 

Thus if the ruler thoroughly understands the “Superior Strategy" he will be 
able to employ the Worthy and seize his enemies. If he thoroughly understands 
the “Middle Strategy" he will be able to employ and control his generals and 
unite the people. If he thoroughly understands the “Inferior Strategy" he will be 
able to discern the sources of flourishing and decline and understand the regula- 
tions for governing a state. If his subordinates thoroughly understand the “Mid- 
dle Strategy” they will be able to achieve merit and preserve themselves. 

Despite the above passage, a close examination of the book’s contents sug- 
gests this interpretation lacks a strong textual basis. Although there is some 
difference in emphasis among the strategies, essentially the same themes and 
concerns underlie all three sections. The first chapter contains most of the 
writing, whereas the other two introduce some new subjects and expand on 
others. Whether this resulted from the text having been tampered with or 
whether the transmission has been imperfect and large sections lost can 
never be known. This sort of textual imbalance is unusual, but the author 
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may have simply expressed his ideas without concern for symmetry and 
length. 

Concepts of Government 

By accepting the historical “decline’’ theory, the Three Strategies commits it- 
self to a program that stresses the cultivation of Virtue and the simultaneous 
implementation of aggressive government policies to cope with an age in de- 
cline. In concord with the Six Secret Teachings and the Wu-tzu it emphasizes 
nurturing the people, fostering their allegiance and willing support , 14 and in- 
tegrating them under a moral leader and a vigorous government. Because the 
highest ideal is the Sage King, the author advocates essentially Confucian 
measures designed to promote the people’s material welfare and engender 
their voluntary adherence. The ruler and also the general should act to ease 
distress, remove evil, and increase prosperity. Consequently, they should 
minimize taxes and labor duties, avoid disrupting the critical agricultural 
seasons, and nurture stability and tranquility. Because it is expected that the 
well-ordered, ideally governed state can mobilize its citizens when con- 
fronted by hostilities, military matters — apart from actual strategy and tac- 
tics — essentially become questions of civilian government and administra- 
tion. Conscripts provide the basis for military strength, and defensive 
capabilities are stressed. 

Exercise of Authority 

Both the “Superior” and “Inferior Strategies" discuss the numerous prob- 
lems that arise when the ruler has lost effective control of the government, 
the evil have gained control of offices and power, and parties and cliques dis- 
pense governmental largess. The Three Strategies warns against allowing 
these situations to develop, following the essential Legalist doctrine that the 
ruler himself must wield as well as theoretically hold power. The key to pre- 
venting the encroachment of the great families, the ruler’s relatives, and even 
powerful military men is the successful employment of Sages and Worthies. 
(This represents a deviation from standard Legalist principles, which held 
that moral worth and individual talent cannot and should not be relied on. 
In contrast, the Mohists and Confucians stressed the role and importance of 
sagely paragons, a policy the author of the Three Strategies envisioned as 
“according with the subtle,” “according with the Tao.") When the good are 
recognized and advanced and the evil removed and punished, the proper 
context for true, effective, benevolent government will have been estab- 
lished, and the people will naturally regard the court in a positive light. 
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Military Preparation. Management, and Execution 

As mentioned above, a Taoist influence pervades the book— from the overall 
unification in the practice of the Way (Tao ) 15 to the general recognition that 
warfare is inauspicious and evil and that it violates what the Taoists perceive 
as the natural tendency to life . 16 In contrast to the positive attitude of the Six 
Secret Teachings and other works, which still deem warfare to be of momen- 
tous importance to the nation, the negative or dark side of military affairs 
also commands attention in the Three Strategies. The army must be em- 
ployed with restraint; however, when absolutely necessary to preserve the 
state, uphold the principles of civilization, and protect life, its use accords 
with the Tao. Because hesitation and doubt doom military enterprises, once 
the decision to employ the army has been reached, its use should be decisive: 
“The Sage King does not take any pleasure in using the army. He mobilizes it 
to execute the violently perverse and punish the rebellious. ... Weapons are 
inauspicious implements, and the Tao of Heaven abhors them. However, 
when their employment is unavoidable it accords with the Tao of Heaven.” 
Lao-tzu’s famous sentence (“the army is an inauspicious implement” 17 ) has 

clearly been modified to accept the reality of Huang-Lao thought in the 
Three Strategies. 

The foundation, the possibility of military action always remains the peo- 
ple. In many states the populace is impoverished and disaffected; the popu- 
lace of the true ruler should he adequately nourished, clothed, rested, and 
strongly bound to its king and state. Immigrants and the persecuted as well as 
the worthy and talented should all be welcomed and granted refuge, thereby 
strengthening the country. Once they are brought under the sway of govern- 
ment policies, all the people will be forged into a cohesive, integrated whole. 

Motivating the People 

The Three Strategies discusses in some detail the age-old problem of motiva- 
tion, directing attention to the entire spectrum of commoners, bureaucrats, 
ministers, generals, officers, and soldiers. It even identifies around twenty 
types of individuals by their predominant character or behavioral tendencies 
and suggests means to use each type to the state’s advantage . 18 However, sta- 
bility and prosperity are essential because without security, enjoyment be- 
comes impossible and without prosperity, the government will lack adequate 
resources to offer the necessary incentives. If men are to exert themselves for 
the state, they must have prospects of appropriate rewards; if they are to die 

for it, they must be strongly stimulated w r ith the promise of material goods as 
well as abstract honor . 19 
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The nature and form of incentives must be suited precisely to the individ- 
ual because men differ in their values and requirements. For example, al- 
though many enthusiastically pursue great profits, the pure and incor- 
ruptible are motivated only by fame, honor, and position. The proper 
combination of respect — both public and private — and material gain must 
be determined and employed. Allegiance must be gained through the benev- 
olent, enlightened government policies discussed previously; and the submis- 
sion of the men’s minds (which is attained through pleasure) as opposed to 
just their bodies (attained through their conformance — willing or other- 
wise — to the forms of propriety and the laws of the land) is vital. Thereafter, 
virtually everyone can be attracted and utilized by playing on their charac- 
ters and desires. However, only Virtue will attract the Worthy; thus the ruler 
and commander should continually strive to perfect themselves. 

Military and Tactical Concepts 

Although Huang Shih-kung focuses on problems of administrative control, 
several important military concepts found in the Three Strategies merit at- 
tention: generalship, swiftness, authority, integration and balance, and the 
hard and soft. 

From the time of the Spring and Autumn period, the commanding general 
was entrusted increasingly not only with tactical command but also with 
complete governing authority for the military and its related, largely civilian 
support groups. With few exceptions the measures discussed for the civilian 
sphere are equally applicable in the military realm. Once the general assumes 
his duties his authority must be unquestioned. Because of the breadth of his 
powers and the range of his responsibilities, only a man of wide comprehen- 
sion, decisiveness, and extensive abilities can master the problem. He should 
be emotionally controlled and never display doubt or indecision. Further- 
more, he must be receptive to suggestions and criticism, although his author- 
ity must still be unquestioned. Swiftness, secrecy, unity, and uprightness 
should characterize his execise of power. His anger should be righteous and 
result in the punishment of offenders. 

Sun-tzu initiated the idea of “swiftness rather than duration,” and the 
Three Strategies continues to emphasize speed and decisiveness throughout: 
“Battle should be like the blowing wind. Attacks should be like a flowing riv- 
er.” Doubting, questioning decisions, consulting spirits or using divination, 
or anything else that might undermine the army’s commitment and retard its 
actions should never be permitted. 

In antiquity as today, the image of authority frequently constituted the 
real and frequently the only basis of power and means of controlling men. 
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Wei, which is perhaps best translated as “awesomeness,” is a term commonly 
employed to describe the aura of the authoritative figure. According to 
Confucius, wei is the image, the impact of the man of righteousness when he 
dons his armor. It is the ultimate power of a general or the remoteness of a 
ruler wielding the might of a trembling empire. 

Virtually all of the Legalists and military thinkers sought consciously to 
develop this awesomeness because of its critical role in governing men and 
causing the enemy to shiver and quake. Without it the general would be re- 
duced to impotence because he would lose the allegiance of his men and his 
orders would be ignored or insulted. 

The timeless foundation of administrative and actual power is the per- 
sonal, unquestioned control of the twin handles of rewards and punish- 
ments. Although the theory and implications of the rigorous, severe, system- 
atic imposition of rewards and punishments tend to be most closely 
identified with the Legalist school, every military thinker probably acknowl- 
edged their vital importance. When their credibility remains undoubted, the 
majesty, the awesomeness of the commander is established: “The army takes 
rewards as its form and punishment as its substance. When rewards and 
punishments are clear the general’s majesty is effected.” 

The second element in the general's and ruler's awesomeness is his expert 
use of orders and commands. Orders must never be issued lightly, nor should 
they be rescinded; otherwise they lose their power and impact. His continued 
fearsomeness depends on the acceptance and execution of his orders; and 
this execution depends on the fear, respect, and willing allegiance of the men. 
Clearly, the most extensive efforts must be taken to preserve this interrela- 
tionship because once a crevice such as doubt appears, the collapse of au- 
thority is imminent. 

An early passage in the “Superior Strategy” expands on the following quo- 
tation from a presumably ancient military text: “The soft can control the 
hard, the weak can control the strong.” Perhaps the author intends to startle 
the reader because, by citing an obviously Taoist paradigm, he strikingly 
denies conventional military wisdom which holds that strength and hard- 
ness provide the keys to victory. Lao-tzu’s recognition of the soft being able 
to conquer the hard — conceptualized in several of his verses 20 — leads him to 
believe that one should assume a passive, low posture to avoid becoming 
brittle, strong, and exposed. Huang Shih-kung has expanded these insights 
to apply them rigorously in the military sphere. However, rather than accept- 
ing the power of softness or weakness alone, he equally advocates the em- 
ployment of the hard and strong — each as appropriate to the moment and 
conditions. Such conscious employment, in Huang Shih-kung’s view, ac- 
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cords with the Tao (Way) of Heaven and is necessary if one is to be effective 
under the harsh conditions of real statecraft. 

A somewhat later passage again cites the Military Pronouncements to sub- 
stantiate Huang Shih-kung’s view that appropriate implementation of all 
these four — softness, hardness, weakness, and strength — is required, lend- 
ing to one extreme or another will result in an unstable situation, and the 
state will perish. Accordingly, Virtue — which is identified as softness 21 — 
| should be practiced, but the state should also have a strong military and pre- 

pare for righteous warfare. Some of the commentators, such as Liu Yin in the 
Ming dynasty, also point out the possibilities of deceit and trickery — 
whereby softness is feigned and hardness employed and the reverse . 22 How- 
ever, there is no expansion of this theme in the Three Strategies, and the ana- 
lysts who cite these passages as incontrovertible evidence that the work was 
produced by a member of the Huang-Lao school (rather than an eclectic 
strategist) may be overstating the case. Taoist thought has a long association 
with military thinking — extending back as far as Sun-tzu — and the incorpo- 
ration of such observations does not automatically prove this contention. 
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I 

SUPERIOR STRATEGY 

The commander in chief’s 1 method focuses on winning the minds of the val- 
iant, rewarding and providing salaries to the meritorious, and having his 
will penetrate to the masses. Thus if he has the same likes as the masses, there 
is nothing he will not accomplish. If he has the same dislikes as the masses, 
there is nothing he will not overturn. Governing the state and giving security 
to one’s family [is a question of) gaining the people. Losing the state and de- 
stroying one's family | is a question of) losing the people. All living beings 2 
want to realize their ambitions. 

T he Military Pronouncements' states: “The soft can control the hard, the 
weak can control the strong .” 4 The soft is Virtue. The hard is a brigand . 5 The 
weak is what the people will help, the strong is what resentment will attack. 

I he soft has situations in which it is established; the hard has situations in 
which it is applied; the weak has situations in which it is employed; and the 
strong has situations in which it is augmented. Combine these four and con- 
trol them appropriately. 

When neither the beginning nor end has yet become visible, no one is able 
to know them. Heaven and Earth are spiritual and enlightened, with the 
myriad things they change and transform. His changes and movements 
should not be constant. He should change and transform in response to the 
enemy. He does not precede affairs ; 6 when the enemy moves he immediately 
follows up. Thus he is able to formulate inexhaustible strategies and meth- 
ods of control, sustain and complete the awesomeness of Heaven, bring tran- 
quility and order to [the extremes of) the eight directions, and gather and set- 
tle the Nine Barbarians. Such a strategist is a teacher for an emperor or a true 
king. 

Thus I say everyone covets strength, but rare are those capable of preserv- 
ing the subtle. If someone can preserve the subtle he can protect his life. The 
Sage preserves it in order to respond to the slightest change in affairs. If he 
releases it then it will extend throughout the Four Seas. If he rolls it up it will 



not fill a cup. He dwells in it, but without a house. He guards it, but without 
city walls. He stores it away in his breast, and enemy states submit. 

The Military Pronouncements states: “If one can be soft and hard, his state 
will be increasingly glorious! If one can be weak and strong, his state will be 
increasingly illustrious! If purely soft and purely weak, his state will inevita- 
bly decline. If purely hard and purely strong, his state will inevitably be de- 
stroyed.” 

Now the Way [Tao) to govern the state is to rely on Worthies and the peo- 
ple. If you trust the Worthy as if they were your belly and heart, and employ 
the people as if they were your four limbs, then all your plans will be accom- 
plished. If your measures follow on each other as naturally as the four limbs, 
or the way the joints of the bones cooperate with each other, this is the Tao of 
Heaven, the natural. There is no gap in such skill. 

The essence of the army and state lies in investigating the mind of the peo- 
ple and putting into effect the hundred duties of government. 

Bring peace to those who are in danger. Give happiness to those who are 
afraid. Return those who rebel. Be indulgent to those who have grievances. 
Investigate [the complaints of) those who have legal suits. Raise up the lowly. 
Repress the strong. Destroy the enemy. Enrich the greedy. Use those that 
have desires. Conceal the fearful. Attract strategists. Investigate slanderers. 
Reproach the insulting. Eliminate the rebellious. Stifle those who act will- 
fully. Diminish the arrogant. Summon those who turn their allegiance to- 
ward you. Give life to those who submit. Release those who surrender. 

If you gain a strategic position, defend it. If you get a dangerous defile, 
block it. If you take difficult terrain, then establish encampments | to hold it). 
If you secure a city, then cut if off [to enfeoff the generals). If you seize terri- 
tory, then divide it up [as a reward for the officers]. If you obtain riches, then 
distribute them [among your troops]. 

When the enemy moves observe him; when he approaches prepare for 
him. If the enemy is strong, be deferential |to make him arrogant). If the en- 
emy is well rested, then leave him . 8 If the enemy is insulting, then wait [for 
his ch’i to decline). If the enemy is explosive, then soothe him. If the enemy is 
rebellious, then treat him with righteousness. If the enemy is sincere, then 
lead him [to abandon his perverse ruler). 

Accord [with the enemy’s actions ] 9 to initiate measures and repress him. 
Rely on the strategic configuration of power \shih\ to destroy him. Spread 
false words and cause him to make errors . 10 Set out your net to catch them . 11 

When you gain something, do not keep it [for yourself). If you occupy a 
territory, do not set up permanent defenses. If you seize [a city), do not [keep 
it for yourself) for long. If you establish [a new ruler), do not take the state 
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altars. T hus while you perform the actions yourself, those who gain by it are 
the officers. How does one know where the real profit lies? They become 
feudal lords, you become the emperor. Have the cities prepare to defend 
themselves, have the officers manage their appropriate positions. 

Through the ages rulers managed to venerate their ancestors with the 
proper ceremonies, but few were able to treat the people as they should have 
been treated. Those who venerate their ancestors foster proper familial con- 
nections, but those who treat the people as they should be treated become 
rulers. To treat the people as they should be treated means concentrating on 
agriculture and sericulture and not disturbing the people during their vital 
seasonal occupations. It means keeping taxes and impositions to a mini- 
mum, not exhausting their wealth. If you impose few labor services, if you do 
not cause the people to be overly labored, then the state will be prosperous 
and the families will enjoy pleasure. Only thereafter should you select offi- 
cers to control and supervise them. 

Now what are termed “officers” are men of character and valor. Thus it is 
said, Draw in their men of character and valor and the enemy’s state will be 
impoverished.” These valiant men are the trunk of a state. The common peo- 
ple are its root. If you have the trunk and secure the root, the measures of 
government will be implemented without resentment. 

Now the essence of employing the army lies in respecting the forms of pro- 
priety [//] and making salaries generous. When the proper forms of propriety 
are followed, wise officers will be attracted. When salaries are generous, 
righteous officers will regard death lightly. Thus if when granting salaries to 
the Worthy you do not begrudge the expense and when rewarding the able 
are not dilatory, then the strength of your subordinates will be united while 
your enemy’s state will be reduced (as the capable abandon him]. 

The Way to employ men is to honor them with rank and supply them gen- 
erously with material goods, for then the officers will come of their own ac- 
cord. Welcome them according to the forms of propriety [//], stimulate them 
with righteousness, and then the officers will die [for the state]. 

Now those who command the army must share tastes and attitudes with 
the officers and men and confront both safety and danger with them , 12 for 
then the enemy can be attacked. Thus the army will attain full victory, and 
the enemy will be completely destroyed. In antiquity, when outstanding gen- 
erals commanded armies, there was once a case where the commander was 
presented with a cask of sweet wine. The general had it poured into the river 
and shared the drinking of the wine with the officers and men as it flowed 
downstream. Now a cask of wine is unable to flavor a river of water, but the 
officers of the Three Armies were all motivated to fight to the death because 
the flavor and taste reached them personally . 13 
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The Military Pronouncements states: “When the army’s wells have not yet 
been completed, the general does not mention thirst. When the encampment 
has not yet been secured, the general does not speak about fatigue. When the 
army’s cookstoves have not yet been lit, the general does not speak about 
hunger. In the winter he does not wear a fur robe; in the summer he does not 
use a fan; and in the rain he does not set up an umbrella .” 14 This is termed 
the proper form of behavior for a general. 

He is with them in safety, he is united with them in danger. Thus his troops 
can be combined but cannot be forced apart. They can be employed but can- 
not be tired out. With his beneficence he ceaselessly gathers them together, 
with his plans he constantly unites them. Thus it is said that when you culti- 
vate beneficence tirelessly, with one you can take ten thousand. 

The Military Pronouncements states: “The basis of the general’s awesome- 
ness is his commands and orders. The basis of complete victory in battle is 
military administration. The reason officers treat battle lightly is the employ- 
ment of commands.” Thus the general never rescinds an order. Rewards and 
punishments must be as certain as Heaven and Earth, for then the general 
can employ the men. When the officers and soldiers follow orders, the army 
can cross the border. 

Now the one who unifies the army and wields its strategic power \shih\ is 
the general. The ones that bring about conquest and defeat the enemy are the 
masses. Thus a disordered general cannot be employed to preserve an army, 
while a rebellious mass cannot be used to attack an enemy. If this sort of gen- 
eral attacks a city it cannot be taken, while if this type of army lays siege to a 
town it will not fall. If both are unsuccessful then the officers’ strength will 
be exhausted. If it is exhausted then the general will be alone and the masses 
will be rebellious. If they try to hold defensive positions they will not be se- 
cure, while if they engage in battle they will turn and run. They are referred 
to as an “old army.” 

When the troops are “old,” then the general’s awesomeness will not be ef- 
fective. When the general lacks awesomcness, then the officers and troops 
will disdain punishment. When they disdain punishment, the army will lose 
its organization into squads of five. When the army loses its squads of five, 
the officers and soldiers will abandon their positions and run off. When they 
flee, the enemy will take advantage of the situation. When the enemy seizes 
the opportunity to profit from this situation, the army will inevitably perish. 

The Military Pronouncements states: “The exemplary general, in his com- 
mand of the army, governs men as he would want to be treated himself. 
Spreading his kindness and extending his beneficence, the strength of his of- 
ficers is daily renewed. In battle they are like the wind arising; their attack is 
like the release of a pent-up river .” 1 5 Thus our army can be seen but not with- 
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stood, can be submitted to but not be conquered. If you lead the men in per- 
son, your soldiers will become the most valiant under Heaven. 

The Military Pronouncements states: “The army employs rewards as its 
external form and punishments as its internal substance.” When rewards 
and punishments are clear, then the general’s awesomeness is effected. When 
the proper officials are obtained, then the officers and troops are obedient. 

When those entrusted |with responsibility! are Worthies, enemy states will 
be fearful. 

The Military Pronouncements states: “Where the Worthy go they have no 
enemies before them.” Thus officers can be deferred to, but they cannot be 
arrogant .' 6 The general can be pleased but cannot be troubled. Plans can be 
complex, but they cannot be doubted. When the officers are arrogant, their 
subordinates will not be submissive. When the general is troubled, his subor- 
dinates and troops will not trust each other. When plans are doubted, the en- 
emy will be roused to confidence. If one proceeds to mount an attack under 
these conditions, chaos will result. 

Now the general is the fate of the state. If he is able to manage the army 
and attain victory, the state will be secure and settled. 

The Military Pronouncements states: “The general should be able to be 
pure; able to be quiet; able to be tranquil; able to be controlled; able to accept 
criticism; able to judge disputes; able to attract and employ men; able to se- 
lect and accept advice; able to know the customs of states; able to map moun- 
tains and rivers; able to discern defiles and difficulty; and able to control mil- 
itary authority \ch’iian\." 

T hus it is said that the wisdom of the benevolent and Worthy, the thoughts 
and plans of the Sages and illuminated, the words of the wood carriers, the 
discussions in court, and the affairs of ascension and decline — all of these are 
what the general should hear about. 

If the general can think of his officers as if thirsty, his plans will be fol- 
lowed. But if the general stifles advice, the valiant will depart. If plans are not 
followed, the strategists will rebel. If good and evil are treated alike, the mer- 
itorious officers will grow weary. If the general relies solely on himself, his 
subordinates will shirk all responsibility. If he brags, his assistants will have 
few attainments. If he believes slander, he will lose the hearts of the people. If 
he is greedy, treachery will be unchecked. If he is preoccupied with women, 
then the officers and troops will become licentious. If the general has a single 
one of these faults, the masses will not submit. If he is marked by two of 
them, the army will lack order; if by three of them, his subordinates will 
abandon him; if by four, the disaster will extend to the entire state! 

The Military Pronouncements states: “For the general’s plans one wants 
secrecy. For the officers and masses one wants unity. For attacking the enemy 
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one wants swiftness.” When the general’s plans are secret, treacherous im- 
pulses are thwarted. When the officers and masses are unified, then the heart 
of the army is united. When the attack on the enemy is swift, they will not 
have time to prepare. When the army has these three, their plans cannot be 
snatched away. 

If the general’s plans leak out, the army will not be able to effect the strate- 
gic disposition of power [shih]. If external agents spy out internal affairs, the 
disaster that will befall the army cannot be controlled. If wealth 1 is brought 
into the encampment, a myriad evildoers will assemble. If the general is 
marked by these three, the army will inevitably be defeated. 

If the general does not carefully contemplate his course of action, his strat- 
egists will abandon him. If the general is not courageous, the officers and 
troops will be terrified. If the general moves the army recklessly, it will not be 
imposing. If he transfers his anger |to the innocent], the whole army will be 
afraid. As the Military Pronouncements states: “Contemplation and courage 
are what the general values; movement and anger are what the general em- 
ploys.” These four are the general’s clear precepts. 

The Military Pronouncements states: “If the army lacks material re- 
sources, officers will not come. If the army does not have [ample] rewards, 
the officers will not go into battle |with the proper commitment].” 

The Military Pronouncements states: “Beneath fragrant bait there will cer- 
tainly be dead fish. Beneath generous rewards there will certainly be coura- 
geous officers .” 1 s Thus the forms of propriety are what officers will turn to, 
while rewards are what they will die for. If you summon them with what at- 
tracts them and display what they will die for, then those you seek will come. 
But if you treat them respectfully and afterward express regret at doing so, 
then they will not remain with you. If you reward them and afterward regret 
it, then the officers will not respond to your commands. If you are tireless in 
effecting propriety and rewards, the officers will compete with each other to 
die. 

The Military Pronouncements states: “A state about to mobilize its army 
concentrates first on making its beneficence ample. A state about to attack 
and seize another concentrates on first nurturing the people.” Conquering 
the many with only a few |is a question of] beneficence. Conquering the 
strong with the weak | is a question of] people. I hus the good general, in nur- 
turing his officers, treats them no differently than himself. Therefore, he is 
able to direct the Three Armies as if they were of one mind, and then his vic- 
tory can be complete. 

The Military Pronouncements states: “The key to using the army is to first 
investigate the enemy’s situation. Look into his granaries and armories, esti- 
mate his food stocks, divine his strengths and weaknesses, search out his nat- 
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ural advantages, and seek out his vacuities and fissures.” Thus if the state 

does not have the hardship of an army in the field yet is transporting grain, it 

must be suffering from emptiness. If the people have a sickly cast, they are 
impoverished. 

If they are transporting provisions for a thousand /»', the officers will have 
a hungry look. If they must gather wood and grass before they can eat, the 
army does not have enough food to pass one night. Accordingly, if someone 
transports provisions a thousand li, he lacks one year’s food; two thousand 
li, he lacks two years’ food; three thousand li, he lacks three years’ food. This 
is what is referred to as an “empty state.” When the state is empty, the people 
are impoverished. When the people are impoverished, then the government 
and populace are estranged. While the enemy attacks from without, the peo- 
ple steal from within. This is termed a situation of “inevitable collapse.” 

The Military Pronouncements states: “When a ruler’s actions are cruelly 
violent, his subordinates will be hasty to implement harsh measures. When 
the taxes arc onerous, impositions numerous, fines and punishments end- 
less, while the people mutually injure and steal from each other, this is re- 
ferred to as a ‘lost state.’ ” 

The Military Pronouncements states: “When the secretly greedy [display] 
an external appearance of incorruptibility; prevarication and praise can gain 
fame; bureaucrats steal from the state to distribute their own beneficence, 
causing confusion in the ranks; and people adorn themselves and [feignj the 

proper countenance in order to attain high office, this is referred to as ‘the 
beginning of thievery.’ ” 

The Military Pronouncements states: “If administrative officials form 
parties and cliques, each advancing those with whom they are familiar; the 
state summons and appoints the evil and corrupt, while insulting and re- 
pressing the benevolent and worthy; officials turn their backs on the state 
and establish their personal interests; and men of equal rank disparage each 
other, this is termed ‘the source of chaos.’” 

The Military Pronouncements states: “When strong clans assemble the 
evil, people without position are honored, and there are none who are not 
shaken by their majesty; when these practices proliferate and are intertwined 
they cultivate an image of virtue— establishing it through public benefi- 
cence and they snatch the authority [ ch'iian | belonging to those in official 
positions; when they insult the people below them, and within the state there 
is clamoring and backbiting, while the ministers conceal themselves and re- 
main silent, this is ‘causing chaos at the root.’ ” 

The Military Pronouncements states: “Generation after generation they 
act treacherously, encroaching upon and stealing district offices. In advanc- 
ing and retiring they seek only their own convenience, and they forge and 
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distort documents, thereby endangering the ruler. They are referred to as ‘the 
state’s treacherous ones.’” 

The Military Pronouncements states: “When the officials are many but the 
people few; there is no distinction between the honored and lowly; the 
strong and weak insult each other; and no one observes the prohibitions or 
adheres to the laws, then these effects will extend to the ruler, and the state 
will reap the misfortune.” 

The Military Pronouncements states: “When the ruler regards the good as 
good but does not advance them, while he hates the evil but does not dismiss 
them; when the Worthy are hidden and covered, while the unworthy hold 

positions, then the state will suffer harm.” 

The Military Pronouncements states: “When the branches [the ruler’s rela- 
tives] and leaves [the powerful families] are strong and large, forming parties 
and occupying positions of authority so that the lowly and mean insult the 
honored, growing more powerful with the passing of time, while the ruler 
cannot bear to dismiss them, then the state will suffer defeat from it.” 

The Military Pronouncements states: “When deceitful ministers hold su- 
perior positions, the entire army will be clamoring and contentious. They 
rely on their awesomeness to grant personal favors, and act in a manner that 
offends the masses. Advancement and dismissal lack any basis, the evil are 
not dismissed, and men seek gain with any appearance possible. They mo- 
nopolize appointments for themselves, and in advancements and dismissals 
boast of their own merits. They slander and vilify those of great Virtue, and 
make false accusations against the meritorious. Whether good or evil, all are 
treated the same by them. They gather and detain affairs of government so 
that commands and orders are not put into effect. They create a harsh gov- 
ernment, changing the ways of antiquity and altering what was common 
practice. When the ruler employs such wanton characters, he will certainly 
suffer disaster and calamity.” 

The Military Pronouncements states: “When evil men of courage praise 
each other, they obfuscate the ruler’s wisdom. When both criticism and 
praise arise together, they stop up the ruler’s wisdom. When each person 
praises those he favors, the ruler loses the loyal.” 

Accordingly, if the ruler investigates unusual words, he will discover their 
beginnings. If he engages scholars and Worthies, then evil men of courage 
will withdraw. If the ruler appoints [virtuous] men of experience and age, the 
myriad affairs will be well managed. If he respectfully invites the recluses 
and hidden scholars to take positions, the officers will then fulfill their func- 
tions. If plans extend to the firewood carriers, achievements will be predict- 
able. If he does not lose the minds of the people, his Virtue will flourish. 
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II 

MIDDLE STRATEGY 

Now the Three August Ones 1 ' never spoke, bur their transformations 
flowed throughout the Four Seas. Thus the world had no one to whom to at- 
tribute the accomplishments. 

The Emperors embodied Heaven and took Earth as their model. They 
spoke and issued orders, and the world attained Great Peace. Ruler and min- 
ister yielded the credit for this to each other, while all within the Four Seas 
were transformed without the common people being conscious of how the 
changes came about. Therefore, in employing subordinates they did not rely 
on the forms of propriety or rewards. There was the beauty of accomplish- 
ments and no harm. 

Kings governed men by means of the Tao, causing their hearts to be com- 
pliant and their wills to be submissive while also establishing restrictive mea- 
sures and making preparations against decline. All [the feudal lords) within 
the Four Seas assembled [at their courts], and the duty of kingship was not 
neglected. Even though they made military preparations, they never suffered 
the misfortune of warfare. Rulers did not doubt their subordinates, while 
subordinates had faith in their rulers. The state was settled, the ruler secure, 
and bureaucrats could resign with righteousness, so they also were able to 
have beauty without harm. 

The hegemons governed their officers by virtue of authority — bonding 
them through trust, motivating them with rewards. When that trust declined 
the officers grew distant, and when rewards became inadequate they would 
not submit to orders. 

The Army's Strategic Power 0 states: “When the army is mobilized and ad- 
vances into the field, the sole exercise of power lies with the general. If in ad- 
vancing or withdrawing the court interferes, it will be difficult to attain suc- 
cess.” 

The Army s Strategic Power states: “Employ the wise, courageous, greedy, 
and stupid. The wise take pleasure in establishing their achievements. The 
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courageous love to put their will into effect. The greedy fervently pursue 
profits. The stupid have little regard for death. Employ them through their 
emotions, for this is the military’s subtle exercise of authority [ch'Uan\” 

The Army's Strategic Power states: “Do not allow your disputatious offi- 
cers to discuss the enemy’s good points because they may delude the masses. 
Do not allow the benevolent to control the finances, for they will dispense 
too much and become attached to the lower ranks.” 

The Army's Strategic Power states: “Prohibit mediums and shamans from 
divining about the army’s good or bad fortune on behalf of the officials and 
officers.” 

The Army's Strategic Power states: “One does not employ righteous offi- 
cers with material wealth alone. 1 hus the righteous will not die for the ma- 
levolent. The wise will not make plans on behalf of an obtuse ruler. The 
ruler cannot be without Virtue, for if he lacks Virtue his ministers will rebel. 
He cannot be without awesomeness, for if he lacks awesomeness he will lose 
his authority \ch*Uan\. A minister cannot be without virtue, for if he lacks 
virtue then he has nothing with which to serve his ruler. He cannot be with- 
out awesomeness, for if he lacks awesomeness the state will be weak. If he is 
too awesome then he himself will be overturned. 

Therefore the Sage Kings — in governing the world — observed the 
flourishing and decline |of the seasons], measured human gains and losses, 
and created forms of administration. Thus the feudal lords have two armies, 
the regional earls have three armies, and the Son of Heaven has six.* 1 When 
the world is turbulent, rebellion and contrariness are born. When the king’s 
bountiful influence is exhausted, the feudal lords swear oaths [of alliance) 
and attack each other. 

If your state’s Virtue and strategic configuration of power \shih | are the 
same as those of the enemy so that neither state has the means to overcome 
the other, then you must win the minds of the valiant, share likes and dislikes 
with the common people, and only thereafter attack the enemy in accord 
with changes in the balance of power \ch 9 Uan\. Thus without stratagems you 
have no means to resolve suspicions and settle doubts. Without rumor and 
the unorthodox you have no means to destroy evildoers and stop invaders. 
Without secret plans you have no means to be successful. 

t r t 

The Sage embodies Heaven, the Worthy model on Earth, and the wise find 
their teachers in antiquity. Thus the Three Strategies has been written for a 
period of decadence. The “Superior Strategy” establishes the forms of propri- 
ety and rewards, discriminates between evildoers and the valiant, and makes 
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clear success and defeat. The “Middle Strategy” marks out the differences in 
Virtue and behavior and makes manifest changes in the balance of power 
| ch'iian). The “Inferior Strategy” arrays the Tao and Virtue, investigates se- 
curity and danger, and makes clear the calamity of harming the Worthy. 

Thus if the ruler thoroughly understands the “Superior Strategy” he will 
be able to employ the Worthy and seize his enemies. If he thoroughly under- 
stands the “Middle Strategy” he will be able to employ and control his gener- 
als and unite the people. If he thoroughly understands the “Inferior Strategy” 
he will be able to discern the sources of flourishing and decline and under- 
stand the regulations for governing a state. If his subordinates thoroughly 
understand the “Middle Strategy” they will be able to achieve merit and pre- 
serve themselves. 

When the soaring birds have all been slain, then good bows are stored 
away .^ 2 When enemy states have been extinguished, ministers in charge of 
planning are lost. Here “lost” does not mean they lose their lives but that (the 
ruler] has taken away their awesomeness and removed their authority 
[ch ' uan \ . He enfeoffs them in court, at the highest ranks of his subordinates, 
in order to manifest their merit. He presents them with excellent states in the 
central region in order to enrich their families, and bestows beautiful women 
and valuable treasures on them in order to please their hearts. 

Now once the masses have been brought together they cannot be hastily 
separated. Once the awesomeness of authority [ch'iian] has been granted it 
cannot be suddenly shifted. Returning the forces and disbanding the armies 
[after the war| are critical stages in preservation and loss. Thus weakening 
I the commanding general) through appointment to new positions, taking 
(his authority! by granting him a state, is referred to as a “hegemon’s strat- 
egy.” Thus the hegemon’s actions incorporate a mixed approach [of Virtue 
and power]. Preserving the altars of state, gathering those of character and 
courage— both are encouraged by the strategic power [shih] of the “Middle 
Strategy.” Thus [to exercise such) power [shih] the ruler must be very secre- 
tive. 



Ill 

INFERIOR STRATEGY 

Now one who can sustain the imperiled under Heaven can control the secu- 
rity of All under Heaven. One who can remove the distress of those under 
Heaven will be able to enjoy the pleasure | of governing] All under Heaven. 
One who can rescue those under Heaven suffering from misfortune will be 
able to gain the prosperity of All under Heaven. Therefore, when the ruler’s 
munificence extends to the people, Worthy men will give their allegiance. 
When his munificence reaches the multitudinous insects, then Sages will ally 
with him. Whomever the Worthy give their allegiance to, his state will be 
strong. Whomever the Sages support, (under him) the six directions will be 
unified. One seeks the Worthy through Virtue, one attracts Sages with the 
Tao. If the Worthy depart the state will become weak; if the Sages depart the 
state will grow depraved. Weakness is a step on the road to danger, depravity 
is a sign of doom. 

The government of a Worthy causes men to submit with their bodies. The 
government of a Sage causes men to submit with their minds. When their 
bodies submit the beginning can be planned; when their minds submit the 
end can be preserved. Their physical submission is attained through the 
forms of propriety; their mental submission is attained through music . 23 

What I refer to as music is not the sound of musical instruments — the 
stones, metal | bells], strings, and bamboo [pipes]. Rather, I refer to people 
taking pleasure in their families, clans, occupations, capitals and towns, or- 
ders of government, the Tao, and Virtue. One who rules the people in this 
fashion creates music in order to bring measure to their activities, to ensure 
that they do not lose their essential harmony. Thus the Virtuous ruler uses 
music to give pleasure to the people; the debauched ruler uses music to give 
pleasure to himself. One who provides pleasure to others endures and pros- 
pers; one who pleasures himself does not endure, but perishes. 

One who abandons what is nearby to plan for what is distant will labor 
without success. One who abandons the distant to plan for the nearby will 
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be at ease and attain lasting results. A government marked by ease has many 
loyal ministers. A government marked by labor has many resentful people. 
Thus it is said: “One who concentrates on broadening his territory will waste 
his energies; one who concentrates on broadening his Virtue will be strong.” 
One who is able to hold what he possesses will be secure; one who is greedy 
for what others have will be destroyed. A government that verges on being 
destroyed will entangle later generations in the misfortune. One who enacts 
policies beyond proper measure will, even though successful, inevitably be 
defeated. Indulging oneself while instructing others is contrary [to natural 
orderj; rectifying yourself and transforming others accords [with the Tao[. 
Contrariness is a summons to chaos; according with is the essence of order. 

The Tao, Virtue, benevolence, righteousness, and the forms of propriety — 
these five— are one body. The Tao is what men tread; Virtue is what men 
gain; benevolence is what men approach; righteousness is what men con- 
sider appropriate; and the forms of propriety are what people embody. You 
cannot lack any one of them. 

Thus rising in the early morning, sleeping at night are constraints of the 
forms of propriety. Punishing brigands and taking revenge are decisions of 
righteousness. The compassionate heart is an expression of benevolence. 
Gaining [what you want| yourself, and gaining it for other people, is the 
path of Virtue. Ensuring that people are equal and do not lose their place, 
this is the transformation of the Tao. 

^ What proceeds from the ruler and descends to the minister is termed 
commands.” What is recorded on bamboo strips and silk rolls is termed 
orders. What is initiated and implemented is termed “government.” Now 
when commands are disobeyed ,^ 4 then orders arc not put into effect. When 
orders are not put into effect, then government is not established. When gov- 
ernment is not established, then the Tao does not penetrate [the realm). 
When the Tao does not penetrate, then depraved ministers will prevail. 
When depraved ministers prevail, then the ruler’s majesty is injured. 

To welcome Worthies a thousand // away, the road is far; to bring in the 
unworthy, the road is quite near. For this reason the enlightened ruler aban- 
dons the near and takes the distant. Therefore, he is able to complete his 

achievements. He honors [worthy] men, and his subordinates all exhaust 
their energies. 

If you dismiss one good [man), then a myriad good [acts) will decline. If 
you reward one evil [man), then a myriad evils will be drawn to you. When 
the good are rewarded and the evil suffer punishment, the state will be se- 
cure, and the multitudes of good people will come. 
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When the masses are doubtful, there are no settled states. When the 
masses are deluded, there are no governed people. When doubts are settled 
and the deluded returned, then the state can be secure. When one order is 
contravened, then a hundred orders will be disobeyed. When one evil act is 
done, a hundred evils will form. Thus if you put good into effect amidst a 
compliant people and impose harsh measures on wicked people, orders will 
be implemented without any discontent. 

Employing the discontented to govern the discontented is termed “con- 
trary to Heaven .” 2 s Having the vengeful control the vengeful, an irreversible 
disaster will result. Govern the people by causing them to be peaceful. If one 
attains peace through purity, then the people will have their places, and the 
world will be tranquil. 

If those who oppose the ruler are honored, while the greedy and uncivi- 
lized are enriched, then even if there is a Sage ruler he cannot realize a well- 
ordered government. If those who oppose the ruler arc punished, while the 
greedy and uncivilized are arrested, then a transformation will be effected 
and the myriad evils eliminated. 

Pure, incorruptible officers cannot be enticed with rank and salary. Self- 
constrained, righteous officers cannot be coerced with awesomeness or pun- 
ishment. Thus when the enlightened ruler seeks the Worthy, he must observe 
what will attract them. To attract pure, incorruptible officers he perfects his 
observance of the forms of propriety. To attract self-constrained, righteous 
officers he perfects himself in the Tao. Only thereafter will they be attracted 
and the ruler's reputation preserved. 

The Sage and perfected man perceive the sources of flourishing and de- 
cline, understand the beginnings of success and defeat, have attained true 
knowledge of the crux [chi] of governing and turbulence, and know the mea- 
sure of coming and going. Such men, even in poverty, will not hold a position 
in a doomed state. Though lowly, they will not eat the rice of a turbulent 
country. They conceal their names and cling to the Way |Tao[. When the 
proper time comes they move, reaching the pinnacle which a subject can at- 
tain. When they encounter Virtue that accords with them, they will establish 
extraordinary achievements. Thus their Tao is lofty, and their names will be 
praised in later generations. 

The Sage King does not take any pleasure in using the army. He mobilizes 
it to execute the violently perverse and punish the rebellious. Now using the 
righteous to execute the unrighteous is like releasing the Yangtze and Yellow 
rivers to douse a torch, or pushing a person tottering at the edge of an abyss. 
Their success is inevitable! Thus |when action should be taken) one who hes- 
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itates and is quiet, without advancing, seriously injures all living beings. 
Weapons are inauspicious instruments, and the Tao of Heaven abhors them. 
However, when their employment is unavoidable it accords with the Tao of 
Heaven. Now men in the Tao are like fish in water. If they have water they 

will live; if not they will die. Thus the ruler must constantly be afraid and 
dare not lose the Tao. 

When prominent, powerful families gain control of official duties, the 
state’s awesomeness weakens. When the power of life and death lies with the 
prominent, powerful families, the state’s strategic power fshih] is exhausted. 
If the prominent, powerful families bow their heads in submission, then the 

state can long endure. When the power of life and death lies with the ruler, 
then the state can be secure. 

When the four classes of people 26 have nothing for their use, then the state 
will lack all stores. When the four classes have enough for their use, then the 
state will be secure and happy. 

When Worthy ministers are brought inside government, depraved ones 
will be outside. When depraved ministers are inside, Worthy ministers will 
perish. When within and without lose what is appropriate, disaster and dis- 
order will last through generations. 

If the major ministers doubt the ruler, a myriad evils will accumulate and 
gather. If the ministers usurp the respect that should be due the ruler, then the 
upper and lower ranks will be confused. When the ruler (effectively] 
occupies the position of a minister, upper and lower [ranks] lose their order. 

If someone injures the Worthy, the calamity will extend three generations. 
If someone conceals the Worthy, he himself will suffer the harm. If someone 
is jealous of the Worthy, his reputation will not be complete. If someone ad- 
vances the Worthy, the blessings will flow to his sons and grandsons. Thus 

the ruler is anxious to advance the Worthy and thereby make his good name 
illustrious. 

If you profit one person but injure a hundred, the people will leave the city. 

If you profit one person and harm ten thousand, [the populace of] the state 
will think about dispersing. If you get rid of one and thereby profit a hun- 
dred, the people will long for your munificence. If you get rid of one and 
thereby profit ten thousand, your government will not be disordered. 
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Translator's Introduction 



TYirough political measures and the brutal, unremitting implementa- 
tion of aggressive military strategies, the brief Ch’in dynasty unified the em- 
pire in 221 b.c. Within two decades it had been supplanted by the glorious 
Han, whose reign encompassed four centuries of centralized, prosperous 
rule and civilization until itself perishing. Thereafter, China was again char- 
acterized by political fragmentation during the period of Disunion, which 
ended when the dynamic Emperor Sui Wen-ti seized power in a.d. 581. The 
historical legacy of his dynasty mirrors that of the Ch’in because he not only 
reunified the country geographically but also imposed central bureaucratic 
institutions that regained political control of the populace and made local 
bureaucracy an instrument of the state. Furthermore, he conducted exten- 
sive efforts to culturally integrate the north and the south; displace the pow- 
erful, entrenched aristocratic families; and reform the tax system. The many 
institutions created under his reign subsequently provided the foundation 
for the illustrious Tang. 1 

Unfortunately, his heir, Sui Yang-ti (reigned a.d. 604-618), quickly dis- 
played many of the reprehensible traits characteristic of archetypical last rul- 
ers, historically associated with the loss of Heaven’s Mandate. Foremost 
among these traits was his extravagance, particularly in the area of public 
works. Millions of people were pressed into service for such projects as re- 
storing the Great Wall, rebuilding and extending canals, and constructing 
the new capital. Furthermore, in the period a.d. 611 to 614, Sui Yang-ti 
mounted three disastrous expeditions to impose Chinese suzerainty over Ko- 
rea, largely by conscripting men from the northeast region. The heritage of 
these onerous state policies was impoverishment, discontent, and death — in- 
evitably stimulating more than two hundred factions to revolt. 

Li Yuan, the powerful Sui official who eventually founded the T’ang dy- 
nasty (reigning under the title T’ang Kao-tsu), has traditionally been por- 
trayed as having been forced into revolting by the combined influences of 
popular prophecies and the machinations of his son, Li Shih-min (T’ang 
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T ai-tsung). Li Yuan not only commanded the strongest provincial army 
but was directly related to the Sui imperial family as well as to powerful semi- 
barbarian aristocratic families in the northwest region. Entrusted with sup- 
pressing several of the sporadic revolts that had begun to appear in a.d. 61 3, 
his success augmented his authority and solidified his control over the strate- 
gic province of Shansi. Initiated in the fifth month of a.d. 617, the revolt 
quickly gathered major support from a number of other rebels and strong 
generals; by the eleventh month of that year, Li Yuan had captured the capi- 
tal. In the fifth month of a.d. 618, the year of Sui Yang-ti’s murder, he for- 
mally ascended the throne to establish the Tang dynasty. 

During the rise of both the Sui and T ang, the nomadic powers outside the 
historical borders had become fragmented, with some of the Turks nomi- 
nally acknowledging Chinese suzerainty and many of their tribesmen even 
serving in the imperial military forces. The Eastern Turks provided signifi- 
cant support to Li Yuan’s revolt in its formative stages — nor only by furnish- 
ing horses, men, and limited supplies but also by essentially foregoing any 
opportunistic actions to capitalize on the chaos. At the rime of the establish- 
ment of the dynasty, only a limited area in the north had actually been 
brought under central government control; the next ten years were spent 
consolidating its power, extending the imperial domain in all directions— in- 
cluding to the agriculturally critical eastern areas — and creating a heritage of 
tranquility for succeeding generations. 

The T ang established itself through the talents of its skilled generals, the 
adoption of Sui institutions, the populist appeal of its positions, and a benev- 
olent pacification policy— especially in the south. Three generals particu- 
larly distinguished themselves: Li Ching, the strategist to whom this seventh 
military classic is attributed; Li Shih-chi; and Li Shih-min, the second son of 
Li Yiian who became T ang 1 ai-tsung upon his usurping the throne in a.d. 
627. All three were active in the founding and integration of the empire, with 
Tang T’ai-tsung being depicted as heroically leading his elite troops into 
many pitched conflicts. 

T ang T ai-tsung, who asks the questions and offers short observations in 
this military classic, apparently received a Confucian education; he therefore 
had thorough knowledge of the classics and histories as well as being ex- 
tremely skilled in the martial arts. He reportedly commanded troops by age 
fifteen and after contributing to the establishment of the Tang as both a 
strategist and a commander, was instrumental in subduing numerous chal- 
lenges to the new state including those mounted by segments of the West- 
ern Turks. He finally became emperor by displacing his father, although only 
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after murdering his older brother, the designated heir. Stories of his prowess 
and famous horses abound in popular Chinese history.' 

As emperor he consciously cultivated the image of a proper ruler, one re- 
sponsive to the needs of the people and willing to accept criticism and ad- 
vice. The country was truly unified, both politically and culturally. Measures 
were enacted to reduce the plight of the people and stimulate the economy. 
Government expenditures were reduced, and effective administration was 
imposed throughout the nation. With the passage of time and perhaps dis- 
tance from the uncertainties of the initial period, he eventually became more 
independent, intolerant, and extravagant. However, the formative years of 
the 'Pang saw the rebirth of thought and culture, the resurgence of a civiliza- 
tion that would dazzle Asia for three centuries. 

Li Ching — who lived from a.d. 571 to 649 — began his career under the 
Sui, serving in the northwest in a military capacity. He eventually joined the 
Tang forces just after the fall of the capital, Ch'ang-an, and became one of 
Tang T'ai-tsung’s earliest associates and supporters. Thereafter, he com- 
manded Tang troops in the suppression of both internal and external chal- 
lenges, the great conquest of the Western Turks (for which he became fa- 
mous), and the pacification of the south. Thus if the Questions and Replies 
actually preserves his conversations with Tang T'ai-tsung, or even a large 
part of them, the strategies they discuss were not only theoretical concepts 
but had been personally tested and employed by them in critical battles. 

The book differs markedly from the earlier classics, being more of a survey 
of earlier works, combined with a wide-ranging discussion and appreciation 
of their theories and contradictions. Illustrated by historical examples from 
their own campaign experiences, these discussions apparently reveal the pre- 
dominant strategics and tactics of their era. Although most historians con- 
sider the book to be a forgery from either the late Tang or Northern Sung, 
arguments have also been advanced that — as with other compendiums sum- 
marizing the thought and actions of the period — it is at least based on an ac- 
tual protowork or recorded notes. 4 

Li Ching’s biography from the Hsin T'ang-shu not only depicts the turbu- 
lent career of a successful Tang politician and commander but also portrays 
the man and his strategies in action: 5 

Li Ching, whose personal name was Yao-shih, was a native of San-yUan in the 
Metropolitan prefecture. Tall and elegant in appearance, he was thoroughly 
versed in the classics and histories. He once said to those close to him: “In this 
life a man wants to attain wealth and rank through accomplishments. Why 
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must one compose passages like the Confucians?” Whenever his uncle Han 
Ch’in-hu discussed military affairs with him, he would sigh in amazement and 
say: “If one cannot discuss Sun-tzu and Wu-tzu with this man, who can one dis- 
cuss them with?” When Li Ching served the Sui dynasty as Chief of the Palace 
Attendants, Niu Hung — Minister for the Ministry of Personnel — saw him and 
remarked: “This is a talent to assist a king!” The Left Vice Director [for State Af- 
fairs], Yang Su, placing his hand on his great seat, said to him: “My lord, in the 
end you should sit here!” 

At the end of the Ta-yeh period he served as Vice Magistrate of Ma-i District. 
When Tang Kao-tsu attacked the Turks, Li Ching observed that Kao-tsu was 
marked by extraordinary ambition. He had himself arrested [for being disloyal 
to Kao-tsu) in order to urgently report Kao-tsu’s revolutionary intentions and 
sent to Chiang-tu. When he reached Ch’ang-an the road was blocked. Kao-tsu 
then conquered the capital [and captured Li Ching). He was about to have him 
beheaded when Ching cried out: “My lord raised troops to eliminate perversity 
and chaos on behalf of All under Heaven. If you want to achieve the great affair 
I°f becoming emperor), how can you slay a righteous man because of personal 
enmity?” The king of Ch’in [Li Shih-min) also interceded on his behalf, and he 
was released, being brought into the government as a member of the Three Cap- 
ital Guards. He accompanied [Li Shih-min] on the campaign to pacify Wang 
Shih-ch’ung and for his achievements was appointed a commander. 

Hsiao Hsien occupied Chiang-ling, so | Kao-tsu) issued an imperial edict to 
Ching to pacify the area. Accompanied by a few light cavalrymen he crossed to 
Chin-chou to confront several tens of thousands of Man [barbarian) Teng Shih- 
luo bandits encamped in the mountain valleys of the region. King Yuan of Lu- 
chiang had not been victorious, so Ching planned the attack for him, forcing the 
enemy to withdraw. They proceeded to Hsia-chou, where they were blocked by 
Hsien’s army and could not advance. The emperor assumed he was procrasti- 
nating and issued an imperial edict to the Supervisor in Chief HsU Shao to be- 
head Ching. Shao entered a plea on Ching’s behalf, and he was spared. 

The Man peoples in K'ai-chou under Jan Chao-tse then invaded K’uei-chou. 
Hsiao-kung, king of Chao Commandery, engaged them in battle but without 
gaining any advantage. Ching led eight hundred men to destroy their encamp- 
ment and strategic defiles, establishing an ambush which resulted in the behead- 
ing of Chao-tse and the capture of five thousand prisoners. The emperor ex- 
claimed to his attendants: “Employing men of achievement is not as good as 
using those who have erred. This is certainly true in Li Ching's case.” Thereupon 
he personally drafted his citation, saying: “You are blameless for what is already 
past. I have long forgotten previous events.” Li Ching subsequently planned the 
strategy for ten campaigns against Hsien. 

By imperial edict Ching was appointed Commander in Chief of the Cam- 
paign Army, concurrently serving as Aide to Hsiao-kung’s Campaign Army, 
with both armies' administrative matters all being entrusted to him. In August 
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of the fourth year of the Martial Virtue reign period [a.d. 621 ], he reviewed the 
troops in K’uei-chou. It was the time of the autumn floods, with heavy waves on 
the vile, overflowing waters [of the Ch’ang-chiang River ]. 6 Hsien believed 
Ching would not be able to descend, so he did not establish any defenses. 
Ching’s generals also requested they await the calming of the river before ad- 
vancing. Ching said: “For the army the most critical affair is for its speed to be 
spiritual. Now the men have just assembled and Hsien does not yet know it, so if 
we take advantage of the water to attack his fortifications, it will be like being 
unable to cover one’s ears at a thunderclap. Even if he is able to suddenly sum- 
mon his troops, he will lack the means to oppose us, and we will certainly cap- 
ture him.” Hsiao-kung followed his plan, and in the ninth month the navy at- 
tacked I-ling. Hsien’s general Wen Shih-hung encamped at Ch’ing-chiang with 
several tens of thousands of troops. Hsiao-kung wanted to attack him, but 
Ching said: “You cannot! Shih-hung is a stalwart general, while those below 
him are all courageous men. Now when they have newly lost Ching-men, they 
will all be full of ardor to oppose us. This is an army which can rescue the de- 
feated and cannot be opposed. It would be better to go to the southern river 
bank and wait for their ch'i [spirit] to abate, and then take them.” Hsiao-kung 
did not listen but instead left Ching behind to guard the encampment and per- 
sonally went forth to engage them in battle. After being soundly defeated, he re- 
turned. The bandits then employed boats to disperse and plunder the country- 
side. Ching saw their disarray and let his army loose to destroy them. They 
seized more than four hundred vessels, while ten thousand of the enemy 
drowned. 

Thereupon, leading a vanguard of five thousand light cavalry, he raced to 
Chiang-ling. They besieged the city and encamped, [subsequently) destroying 
generals Yang Chiin-mao and Cheng Wen-hsiu and taking four thousand ar- 
mored soldiers prisoner. Hsiao-kung continued the advance, and Hsien was ter- 
rified. He summoned the troops of the Chiang-nan region, but when they did 
not arrive, surrendered the next day. Ching entered their capital. His orders 
were quiet but strict, and the army did not loot [the city]. 

Some [of his generals] requested that Ching confiscate the family wealth of 
Hsien’s generals who had opposed them in order to reward the army. Ching 
said: “The army of a True King has sympathy for the people and seizes the 
guilty. They were coerced into coming, so if we confiscate their wealth because 
the army opposed us — what they fundamentally did not wish to do — we make 
no allowance for the real rebels. Now that we have just settled Ching and Ying, 
we should display generosity and magnanimity in order to pacify their hearts. If 
they surrender and we confiscate their wealth, I am afraid that from Ching 
south, they will strengthen their walls and increase their emplacements. Forcing 
them into a desperate defense is not excellence in planning.” He stopped their 
actions and did not confiscate their wealth. Because of this the line of cities be- 
tween the Chiang and Han rivers competed with each other to submit. 
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For his achievements he was appointed duke of Yung-k'ang District and act- 
ing prefect for Ching-chou [Prefecture], 1 hereupon he crossed the mountains to 
Kuei-chou and dispatched emissaries along different routes to proclaim the pol- 
icy of pacification. Tribal leaders — such as Feng-ang — with their children, all 
came to submit, and the entire southern region was settled. When they calcu- 
lated the gains, established authority, and created offices, they had added 
ninety-six commanderies in all, with more than six hundred thousand house- 
holds. He was summoned by imperial edict and his efforts praised. He was 
granted the titles of Pacification Commissioner for Ling-nan and acting Com- 
mander in Chief for Kuei-chou. 

He felt that Ling-hai was rustic and distant and [that) for a long time [it] had 
not seen [a proper display of] V irtue, so that unless he manifested awesomeness 
and military majesty and displayed the rites and righteousness, he would not 
have the means to transform their customs. Thus he led the army on a southern 
tour. Wherever they went he inquired about the sick and suffering and saw the 
elders and aged in his courtyard. He proclaimed the emperor’s beneficent inten- 
tions, and near and far submitted in fear. 

Fu Kung-shih occupied Tan-yang in rebellion. The emperor appointed Hsiao- 
kung Commander in Chief and summoned Ching to the court where he received 
the general strategy and was appointed Vice Commander under Hsiao-kung. 
When they marched east on their punitive expedition, Li Shih-chi and the oth- 
ers — seven general officers — all received appointment as Area Commanders. 
Kung-shih dispatched Feng Hui-liang with thirty thousand naval forces to invest 
Tang-t’u and Chen Cheng-t’ung with twenty thousand infantry and cavalry to 
invest the Ch’ing-lin Mountains. From Mount Liang they connected their forces 
in order to sever the road to Chiang and built crescent-shaped walls stretching 
out more than ten // from north to south in order to extend their flanks. 

All the (emperor’s] generals voiced their opinion: “They have strong soldiers 
and unbroken palisades. Even without engaging in battle they will wear out our 
army. If you directly seize Tan-yang and empty his stronghold, then Hui-liang 
and the others will surrender by themselves.” Ching said: “It is not so. While 
those two armies are elite units, the ones under Kung-shih’s personal command 
are also spirited troops. Since they have already secured Shih-t’ou Mountain, 
their stronghold cannot yet be breached. If we remain we will not gain our ob- 
jective, but we must shun retreat. For the stomach and back to have overwhelm- 
ing worries is not a completely successful plan. Moreover, Hui-liang and Cheng- 
t'ung are experienced rebels of more than a hundred battles. Thev do not fear 

4 

combat in the wilds. Right now they are maintaining the security of their posi- 
tion, clinging to Kung-shih s strategy. If we do the unexpected, provoking them 
and attacking their fortifications, we will certainly destroy them. Hui-liang will 
be drawn out and Kung-shih captured.” 

Hsiao-kung listened to him. Ching, leading Huang Chiin-han and the others, 
advanced along water and land routes. After a bitter battle they killed and 
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wounded more than ten thousand men. Hui-liang and the others fled, so 
Ching — in command of light cavalry — went to Tan-yang. Kung-shih was afraid, 
but although his forces were still numerous, they w'ere incapable of fighting, so 
he fled. They captured him, and the region south of the Ch’ang-chiang River 
was at peace. 

When the Branch Department of Stare Affairs was established for the South- 
east Circuit, Ching was made Minister for the Ministry of War. He was granted 
a thousand pieces of silk, a hundred female slaves, and a hundred horses. When 
the Branch Department of State Affairs was discontinued, he was made Acting 
Chief Administrator for the Yang-chou Superior Area Command. The emperor 
sighed and said: “Ching, could the ancient generals Han, Pai, Wei, and Huo 
have done any more than you in the vital affairs of Hsien and Kung-shih!” 

In the eighth year 1 625 ] the Turks made an incursion into T'ai-yuan. Ching, 
as Commander in Chief of the Campaign Army, encamped with ten thousand 
men from the Chiang and Huai armies in the T’ai-ku region. At this time all the 
other generals suffered numerous defeats, while Ching alone returned with his 
army intact. For a short while he was appointed Acting Commander in Chief for 
An-chou | Prefecture!. 

When T’angT’ai-tsung ascended the throne he received appointment as Min- 
ister of the Ministry of Justice, his accomplishments were recorded, and he was 
enfeoffed w ith four hundred households, concurrently acting as Secretariat Di- 
rector. 

A portion of the Lurks separated and revolted, so the emperor planned a 
strategy to advance and take them. As Minister of the Ministry of War he acted 
as Commander in Chief for the Campaign Army of the Ting-hsiang Circuit, 
leading three thousand crack cavalry through Ma-i to race to the O-yang 
Mountains. Hsieh-li K'o-han s w'as astonished: “If the entire Tang Army has not 
been mobilized, how would Ching dare to bring his single army here?” There- 
upon the soldiers were repeatedly frightened. Ching let loose his agents to sow 
discord among the K’o-han’s trusted confidants. At night he launched a sudden 
attack against Ting-hsiang and destroyed it. The K’o-han managed to escape 
and fled to Ch’i-k’ou. 

For his accomplishment Ching was advanced and enfeoffed as duke of Tai- 
kuo. The emperor said: “Li Ling* crossed the desert with five thousand 
infantrymen but in the end surrendered to the Hsiung-nu. His achievements 
were still recorded on bamboo and silk. With three thousand cavalrymen Ching 
trampled through blood and took their court prisoner, subsequently taking 
Ting-hsiang. Antiquity does not have its like. It is enough to w r ash away my 
shame at Wei River!” 10 

Hsieh-li went to secure Mount T’ieh, then dispatched an emissary to ac- 
knowledge his offense, requesting that his state could become an inner vassal. 
Ching, as Commander in Chief of the Ting-hsiang Circuit, w'as sent out to re- 
ceive him. The emperor also dispatched the Chief Minister of the Court of State 
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Ceremonial, Tang Chien, and General An Hsiu-jen to act as officers for the 
pacification. Ching (who knew Hsieh-li’s submission was uncertain) spoke with 
his Lieutenant General Kung-chin: “The Imperial Emissary is, on the contrary, a 
prisoner, so Hsieh-li must feel secure. If ten thousand cavalrymen, carrying 
twenty days rations, stage a sudden attack from Pai-tao, we will certainly ob- 
tain what we desire." Kung-chin said: “The emperor has already agreed to the 
surrender, and the administrators are with them. What about that?” Ching said: 

The opportunity cannot he lost. This is the way Han Hsin destroyed Ch’i. 11 
For someone like Tang Chien, what is there to regret?” 

He directed the army on an urgent advance. Whenever they encountered (en- 
emy) patrols, they took the soldiers prisoner and had them follow. Only when 
they were seven li from his headquarters did Hsieh-li realize it. The tribesmen 
were terrified and scattered, and Ching’s army killed more than ten thousand, 
making prisoners of a hundred thousand men and women. They captured 
Hsieh-li s son, Tieh-luo-shih, and killed (his wife) the princess of l-ch’eng. 
Hsieh-li fled but was captured and presented to the emperor by the Assistant 
Commander in Chief of the Campaign Army for the Ta-tung Circuit, Chang 

Pao-hsiang. Thereby the I ’ang enlarged its territory from north of Mount Yi to 
the Great Desert. 

The emperor thereupon declared a general pardon throughout the realm and 
bestowed five days of festivities on the people. The Censor-in Chief Hsiao Yu 
accused Ching of disregarding the laws while commanding the army, allowing 
the troops to plunder extensively, and losing a great many rarities and treasures 
for the state. The emperor summoned Ching and upbraided him. Ching did not 
offer any argument but bowed his head to the ground and acknowledged his of- 
fense. The emperor slowly said: “In the Sui when General Shih Wan-sui de- 
stroyed Ta-t'ou K’o-han, he was not rewarded, but was executed. I will not do 
that. I pardon your offenses, and take note of your achievements.” Then he ad- 
vanced him to be Left Grand Master for Splendid Happiness, presented him 
with a thousand pieces of silk, and increased his fief to five hundred households. 
When this had been done he said: “Previously, people slandered and criticized 
you, but now I have realized the truth.” Then he bestowed an additional two 
thousand pieces of material and transferred him to be Vice Director on the 
Right for State Affairs. Whenever Ching participated in discussions he was very 
respectful, as if he could not speak, and was considered profound and sincere. 

At the time the emperor dispatched emissaries to the sixteen circuits to travel 
about investigating the customs of the people and appointed Ching to be Com- 
missioner for the Metropolitan Circuit. It happened that he suffered from a foot 
disease, so he beseeched the emperor to release him from this duty. The emperor 
dispatched the Vice Director of the Secretariat, Ts’en Wen-pen, to proclaim to 
him: From antiquity those that knew how to stop after attaining riches and 
honor have probably been few. Although you are ill and weary, still exert your- 
self to go on. Now if you consider the welfare of the state, I will deeply admire 



it. If you want to complete your elegant objectives and become a model for the 
age, you must accept.” Then he bestowed upon him the privilege of an Acting 
Lord Specially Advanced remaining in residence, and gave him a thousand 
pieces of silk and a superior carriage with two horses. For his salary (the em- 
peror) continued his previous emoluments as an officer for the state and do- 
main. Whenever his illness abated somewhat he would go to the Secretariat- 
Chancellery one day out of three as a Grand Councillor for the Secretariat- 
Chancellery and was accorded the privilege of using the staff of spiritual longev- 
ity. 

A short time later the Tu-yii-hun invaded the border. The emperor addressed 
his attendants: “Is Ching able to again assume the post of general?” Ching went 
to see Fang Hsuan-ling and said: “Even though I am old, I can still undertake 
one more campaign.” The emperor was elated and appointed him the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Campaign Army for the West Seas Circuit. Five other 
generals with their armies — Tao-tsung, king of Ch’eng; Hou Chun-chi; Li Ia-li- 
ang; Li Tao-yen; and Kao Tseng-sheng — were all subordinate to him. When the 
army arrived at the city of Fu-ssu, the Tu-yii-hun had already burned all the 
grass and withdrawn to secure the Ta-fei River valley. The generals all advised 
that since the spring grass had not yet sprouted and the horses were weak, they 
could not do battle. Ching decided that their strategy would be to make a deep 
penetration. Subsequently, they passed beyond Mount Chi-shih and engaged in 
more than several tens of major battles. They killed and captured great num- 
bers, destroying their states, and most of the inhabitants surrendered. Fu-ylin 
(Qughan of the) T'u-yu-hun, being depressed, hung himself. Ching then estab- 
lished (Fu-yUn’s son) Mu-jung Sun, (also known as) KingTa-ning, in authority 
and returned home. 

(Early in the campaign) Kao Tseng-sheng’s army, traveling by way of the salt 
marsh roads, arrived late. Ching upbraided him somewhat, so that after they re- 
turned Kao reviled him. Together with the Aide for Kuang-chou, I’ang Feng-i, 
he accused Ching of plotting to revolt. Officers investigated the charge but 
found it unsubstantiated. Tseng-sheng and the others were judged guilty of 
making false accusations. Ching then closed his doors and dwelt in seclusion, 
refusing the visits of guests and relatives. 

The emperor changed his enfeoffment to Duke of Wei-kuo. 12 His wife died. 
The emperor instructed that the grave should be built in the style [indicated by] 
stories about Wei and Huo, making the towers like Mount T’ich and Mount 
Chi-shih to manifest his accomplishments. He was advanced to Commander 
Unequaled in Honor. 

The emperor wanted to attack Liao, so he summoned Ching to come (to the 
court] and said: “In the south you pacified Wu, in the north destroyed the Turks, 
in the west settled the T’u-yti-hun. Only Kao-li [Koguryo] has not submitted. 
Do you also have any inclination about this?” He replied: “In the past 1 relied 
upon the awesomencss of Heaven to achieve some small measure of merit. Now 
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although I am weak from my illness, if your Majesty is truly unwilling to release 
me, my sickness will be healed.” The emperor took pity on his old age and did 
not consent to the assignment. 

In the twenty-third year [649] his illness became acute. The emperor favored 
him with a visit at his official residence and wept. “You have been my lifelong 
friend and have labored for the state. Now your illness is like this, I sorrow for 
you." He died at age seventy-nine. He was granted the posthumous titles Minis- 
ter of Education and Auxiliary Regional Area Commander in Chief. As a loyal 
minister he was interred on the side of the Imperial burial grounds at Chao-ling 
and bestowed the posthumous title Ching Ww. 

As may be evident from the biography, Sui and T’ang military forces con- 
sisted of crossbowmen, cavalry, and infantrymen. The chariot had long 
ceased to have any military significance, and bronze weapons had vanished. 
Great flexibility was possible due to the large number of smaller, locally 
based units that could be called on for a major campaign. These troops were 
essentially professional and were supplemented by general conscription 
when required. Weapons groups were specialized, the emphasis was on 
speed and mobility, and flanking and other indirect maneuvers received pref- 
erence over brute shock action. 



BOOK I 



The T’ai-tsung inquired: “Kao-li [Koguryo| has encroached on Hsin-lo 
[Silla] several times. 1 I dispatched an emissary to command them [to desist|, 
but they have not accepted our edict. I am about to send forth a punitive ex- 
pedition. How should we proceed?” 

Li Ching replied: "According to what we have been able to find out about 
them, Kai Su-wen 2 relies upon his own knowledge in military affairs. He 
says that the Central States lack the capability to mount a punitive expedi- 
tion and so contravenes your mandate. 1 request an army of thirty thousand 
men to capture him.” 

The T'ai-tsung said: “Your troops will be few while the place is distant. 
What strategy will you employ to approach them?” 

Li Ching said: “1 will use orthodox [cheng]* troops.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: When you pacified the T’u-chiich [Turks|,'' you em- 
ployed unorthodox \ch'i\ troops. Now you speak about orthodox troops. 
How is that?” 

Li Ching said: “When Chu-ko Liang 5 captured Meng Hu seven times, it 
was not through any other Way |Tao|. He employed orthodox troops, that’s 
all.” 

t f f 

The T'ai-tsung said: “When Ma Lung of the Chin dynasty'' conducted a 
punitive campaign against Liang-chou, it was also in accord with the ‘Dia- 
gram of Eight Formations,’ and he built narrow chariots/ When the terrain 
was broad he employed encampments of ‘deer-horn chariots,' 9 and when the 
road was constricted he built wooden huts and placed them upon the chari- 
ots so they could both fight and advance. 1 believe it was orthodox troops 
which the ancients valued!" 

Li Ching said: “When I conducted the punitive campaign against the T’u- 
chueh, we traveled west for several thousand li. If they had not been ortho- 
dox troops, how could we have gone so far? Narrow chariots and deer-horn 
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chariots arc essential to the army. They allow controlling the expenditure of 
energy, 10 provide a defense to the fore, 11 and constrain the regiments and 
squads of five. These three are employed in turn. This is what Ma Lung 
learned so thoroughly from the ancients.” 

« * t 

The T ai-tsung said: “At the battle in which I destroyed Sung Lao-sheng, 
when the fronts clashed our righteous army retreated somewhat. 1 then per- 
sonally led our elite cavalry 12 to race down from the Southern plain, cutting 
across in a sudden attack on them. After Lao-sheng’s troops were cut off to 
the rear, we severely crushed them, and subsequently captured him. Were 
these orthodox troops? Or unorthodox troops?” 

Li C.hing replied: “Your majesty is a natural military genius, not one who 
learns by studying. I have examined the art of war as practiced from the Yel- 
low Emperor on down. First be orthodox, and afterward unorthodox; first 
be benevolent and righteous, and afterward employ the balance of power 
I ch’iian] and craftiness. Moreover, in the battle at Huo-i the army was mobi- 
lized out of righteousness, so it was orthodox. When Chien-ch’eng 11 fell off 
his horse and the Army of the Right withdrew somewhat, it was unortho- 
dox.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “At that time our slight withdrawal almost defeated 
our great affair, so how can you refer to it as unorthodox?” 

Li Ching replied: “In general, when troops advance to the front it is ortho- 
dox, when they |deliberately| retreat to the rear it is unorthodox. Moreover, 
if the Army of the Right had not withdrawn somewhat, how could you have 
gotten Lao-sheng to come forward? The Art of War states: “Display profits 
to entice them, create disorder [in their forces) and take them.” 14 Lao-sheng 
did not know how to employ his troops. Ffe relied on courage and made a 
hasty advance. Fie did not anticipate his rear being severed nor being cap- 
tured by your Majesty. This is what is referred to as ‘using the unorthodox as 
the orthodox.’” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “As for Fluo Ch’u-ping’s is tactics unintentionally co- 
hering with those of Sun-tzu and Wu-tzu, was it really so? When our Army 
of the Right withdrew, [my father, Emperor] Kao-tsu, turned pale. But then I 
attacked vigorously and, on the contrary, it became advantageous for us. 
This unknowingly cohered with Sun-tzu and Wu-tzu. My lord certainly 
knows their words.” 
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The T’ai-tsung said: “Whenever an army withdraws can it be termed un- 
orthodox?" 

Li Ching said: “It is not so. Whenever the soldiers retreat with their flags 
confused and disordered, the sounds of the large and small drums not re- 
sponding to each other, and their orders shouted out in a clamor, this is true 
defeat, not unorthodox strategy. If the flags are ordered, the drums respond 
to each other, and the commands and orders seem unified, then even though 
they may be retreating and running, it is not a defeat and must be a case of 
unorthodox strategy. The Art of War says: ‘Do not pursue feigned re- 
treats.’ 16 It also says: ‘Although capable display incapability.' 1 " These all re- 
fer to the unorthodox." 

f f t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “At the battle of Huo-i, when the Army of the Right 
withdrew somewhat, was this a question of Heaven? When Lao-sheng was 
captured, was this due to the efforts of man?" 

Li Ching said: “If the orthodox troops had not changed to unorthodox, 
and the unorthodox to orthodox, how would you have gained the victory? 
Thus for one who excels at employing the army, unorthodox and orthodox 
lie with man, that is all! He changes them in spirit-like fashion, [which is) the 
reason they are attributed to Heaven." 

The T’ai-tsung nodded his head. 

t f f 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Are the orthodox and unorthodox distinguished be- 
forehand, or are they determined at the time of battle?" 

Li Ching said: “According to Duke Ts’ao’s Hsin shu \New Book |, 18 if you 
outnumber the enemy two to one, then divide your troops into two, with one 
section being orthodox, and one section being unorthodox. If you outnum- 
ber the enemy five to one, then three sections should be orthodox and two 
sections unorthodox.’ 19 This states the main point. As Sun-tzu said: in war- 
fare the strategic configurations of power do not exceed the unorthodox and 
orthodox, but the changes of the unorthodox and orthodox cannot be com- 
pletely exhausted! The unorthodox and orthodox mutually produce each 
other, just like an endless cycle. Who can exhaust them?’ 20 This captures it. 
So how can a distinction be made beforehand? 

“If the officers and troops are not yet trained in my methods, if the assis- 
tant generals are not yet familiar with my orders, then we must break | the 
training) into two sections. When teaching battle tactics, in each case the sol- 
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dicrs must recognize the flags and drums, dividing and combining in turn. 
Thus [Sun-tzu) said: ‘Dividing and combining are changes .’ 21 

These are the techniques for teaching warfare. When the instructions and 
the evaluation [of their implementation] have been completed and the masses 
know my methods, only then can they be raced about like a flock of sheep, 
following wherever the general points . 22 Who then makes a distinction of un- 
orthodox and orthodox? What Sun-tzu refers to as ‘giving shape to others 
but being formless ourselves ’ 23 is the pinnacle in employing the unorthodox 
and orthodox. Therefore, such a distinction beforehand is (merely for the 
purpose] of instruction. Determining the changes at the moment of battle, 
(the changes] are inexhaustible.” 

The T ai-tsung said: Profound indeed! Duke Ts’ao must have known it. 
But what the Hsiti shu teaches is only what he |conveyed] to his generals, not 
the fundamental method of the unorthodox and the orthodox.” 

t t f 

The T ai-tsung said: “Duke Ts’ao states, ‘Unorthodox troops attack from 
the flank.’ My lord, what do you have to say about this?” 

I-i Ching replied: “I recall that, in commenting on Sun-tzu , Duke Ts’ao 
said: ‘Going out first to engage in battle is orthodox; going out afterward is 
unorthodox.’ This is different from his discussions about flank attacks. I 
humbly refer to the engagement of great masses as orthodox, and those 
which the general himself sends forth as unorthodox. Where is the restric- 
tion of first, or later, or flank attack?” 

• tt 

The I ai-tsung said: “If I cause the enemy to perceive my orthodox as un- 
orthodox, and cause him to perceive my unorthodox as orthodox, is this 
what is meant by ‘displaying a form to others?’ Is employing the unorthodox 
as orthodox, the orthodox as unorthodox, unfathomable changes and trans- 
formation, what is meant by ‘being formless?’ ” 

Li Ching bowed twice and said: “Your Majesty is a spiritual Sage. You go 
back to the ancients, beyond what I can attain.” 

* * t 

The T ai-tsung said: ‘ If ‘dividing and combining are changes,' wherein lie 
the unorthodox and orthodox?” 

Li Ching said: “For those who excel at employing troops there are none 
that are not orthodox, none that are not unorthodox, so they cause the en- 
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emy never to be able to fathom them. Thus with the orthodox they are victo- 
rious, with the unorthodox they are also victorious. The officers of the Three 
Armies only know the victory; none know how it is attained .^ 4 Without be- 
ing able to fully comprehend the changes, how could [the outstanding gener- 
als) attain this? As for where the dividing and combining come from, only 
Sun-tzu was capable | of comprehending it]. From Wu Ch’i on, no one has 
been able to attain it.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “What was Wu Ch’i’s strategy like?” 

Li Ching said: “Permit me to speak about the general points. Marquis Wu 
of Wei asked Wu Ch’i about |the strategy to be employed] when two armies 
confront each other. Wu Ch’i said: ‘Have some of your low-ranking, coura- 
geous soldiers go forward and attack. When the fronts first clash, have them 
flee. When they flee, do not punish them, but observe whether the enemy ad- 
vances to take | the bait]. If they sit as one and arise as one, and do not pursue 
your fleeing troops, the enemy has good strategists. If all their troops pursue 
the fleeing forces, some advancing, some halting, in disordered fashion, the 
enemy is not talented. Attack them without hesitation .’' 3 I think that Wu 
Ch’i’s strategy is generally of this sort, not what Sun-tzu would refer to as ‘an 
orthodox engagement.’ 

The T’ai-tsung said: “My lord, your uncle Han Ch’in-hu once said you 
could discuss Sun-tzu and Wu-tzu with him . 26 Was he also referring to the 
unorthodox and orthodox?” 

Li Ching said: “How could Ch’in-hu know about the pinnacle of the unor- 
thodox and orthodox? He only took the unorthodox as unorthodox, and 
the orthodox as orthodox! He never knew about the ‘mutual changes of the 
unorthodox and orthodox into each other, the inexhaustible cycle.’ ” 2 

rtf 

The T’ai-tsung said: “When the ancients approached enemy formations 
and then sent forth unorthodox troops to attack where unexpected, were 
they also using the method of ‘mutual changes?’” 

Li Ching said: “In earlier ages most battles were a question of minimal tac- 
tics conquering those without any tactics, of some minor degree of excel- 
lence conquering those without any capabilities. How can they merit being 
discussed as the art of war? An example is Hsieh Hsuan’s destruction of Fu 
Chien. It was not [because of] Hsieh Hsuan’s excellence but probably Fu 
Chien’s incompetence .” 28 
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The T’ai-tsung ordered the attending officers to find Hsieh HsUan’s biog- 
raphy in the histories and report on it. After hearing the report he said: “Fu 
Chien’s management of this affair was really not good.” 

Li Ching said: I observe that Fu Chien’s biography records that ‘Ch’in’s 
armies had all been broken and defeated, with only Mu-jung Ch’ui’s single 
force still intact. Fu Chien [the Ch’in king], leading more than a thousand 
cavalry, raced over to join him. Ch’ui’s son Pao advised Ch’ui to kill Fu 
Chien but without result.’ From this one sees that when the Ch’in armies 
were in turbulence, only Mu-jung Ch’ui’s force remained intact, so it is obvi- 
ous that Fu Chien was probably betrayed by Ch’ui’s [treachery]. Now to be 
betrayed by others yet still hope to conquer the enemy, is it not difficult? 
Thus I say that men such as Fu Chien lacked tactics.” 

The T ai-tsung said: “Sun-tzu said that ‘one who plans extensively will 
conquer one who does less planning,’ 29 so thus we know some planning will 
conquer no planning. All affairs are thus.” 

* * f 

The T’ai-tsung said: “The Yellow Emperor’s Art of War 30 has been trans- 
mitted by previous generations as The Classic of Grasping the Unorthodox 

and as The Classic of Grasping Subtle Change. What do you have to sav 
about this?” 1 

Li Ching said: “The pronunciation of the character ‘unorthodox’ 31 is the 
same as that for ‘subtle change.’ 12 Thus some have transmitted [the title] as 
the latter, but the meaning is the same. If we investigate the actual writing it 
says: ‘Four are orthodox, four are unorthodox. The remaining forces 33 are 
for “grasping subtle change.”’ Here [the character) ‘unorthodox’ is ‘excess ’ 
Because of this it is pronounced ‘chi.' My foolish opinion is that there is 
nothing which is not subtle, so why stress ‘grasping’ in speaking about it? It 
ought to be the remainder, then it would be correct. 

“Now orthodox troops receive their [mission] from the ruler, while unor- 
thodox troops are ordered forth by the general. Sun-tzu said: ‘If orders are 
consistently implemented so as to instruct the people, then the people will 
submit.’ 14 These are what are received from the ruler. Moreover, he says: 
‘The [employment of] the troops cannot be spoken of beforehand’ 35 and 

there are commands from the ruler which are not accepted.’ 36 These are 
what the general himself issues. 

“As for generals: If they employ orthodox tactics without any unorthodox 
ones, they are defensive generals. If they employ unorthodox tactics without 
any orthodox ones, they are aggressive generals. If they employ both, they 
are generals to preserve the state. Thus ‘grasping subtle change’ and ‘grasp- 
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ing the unorthodox’ are not fundamentally two methods. Students [of mili- 
tary strategy] thoroughly understand them both!’' 

if* 

The T’ai-tsung said: “[The Classic of Grasping Subtle Change states:| ‘The 
number of formations is nine, with the center having the excess which the 
commanding general controls. 37 The “four sides” and “eight directions” are 
all regulated therein. Within the [main] formation, formations are con- 
tained; within the platoons, 38 platoons are contained. They |can] take the 
front to be the rear, the rear to be the front. 39 When advancing, they do not 
run quickly; when withdrawing, they do not race off. There are four heads, 
eight tails. 40 Wherever they are struck is made the head. If the enemy attacks 
the middle, the [adjoining) two heads will both come to the rescue. The num- 
bers begin with five and end with eight.’ 41 What does all this mean?” 

Li Ching said: “Chu-ko Liang set stones out horizontally and vertically to 
make eight rows. The method for the square formation then is this plan. 
When I instructed the army, we invariably began with this formation. What 
generations have passed down as The Classic of Grasping Subtle Change 
probably includes its rough outline.” 

f f f 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Heaven, Earth, wind, clouds, dragons, tigers, birds, 
and snakes — what is the meaning of these eight formations?” 

Li Ching said: “There was an error made by those who transmitted them. 
The ancients secretly concealed these methods, so they craftily created these 
eight names. The eight formations were originally one, being then divided 
into eight. For example, ‘Heaven’ and ‘Earth’ originated in flag designations; 
‘wind’ and ‘clouds’ originated in pennant names. ‘Dragons,’ ‘tigers,’ ‘birds,’ 
and ‘snakes’ originated in the distinctions of the platoons and squads. Later 
generations erroneously transmitted them. If they were cleverly creating for- 
mations in the image of animals, why would they just stop at eight?” 

f f f 

The T’ai-tsung said: “The numbers begin with five and end with eight, so 
if they were not set up as images, then they are really ancient formations. 
Would you please explain them for me?” 

Li Ching said: “I observe that the Yellow Emperor governed the army ac- 
cording to the methods by which he first established the ‘village and well’ 
system. 42 Thus the ‘well’ was divided by four roads, and eight families occu- 
pied it. Its shape was that for the Chinese character for ‘well’ [see Figure 1], 
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so nine squares were opened therein. Five were used for formations, four 
were empty . 45 This is what is meant by ‘the numbers beginning with five.’ 

I he middle was left vacant to be occupied by the commanding general, 
while around the four sides the various companies were interconnected, so 
this is what is meant by ‘ending with eight.’ 

“As for the changes and transformations to control the enemy: Intermixed 
and turbulent, their fighting [appeared] chaotic, but their method was not 
disordered. Nebulous and varying, their deployment was circular, but their 
strategic power [shih\ was not dispersed . 44 This is what is meant by ‘they dis- 
perse and become eight, reunite and again become one.’” 

f t t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “The Yellow Emperor’s governance of the army was 

profound indeed! Even if later generations have men with the wisdom of 

Heaven and spirit-like planning ability, none will be able to exceed his scope! 
After this who came near to him?” 

Li Ching said: “When the Chou dynasty first flourished, the T’ai Rung 
substantially copied his methods. He began at the Ch’i state capital by estab- 
lishing the well -acreage 4 5 system, [constructing] three hundred chariots, and 
[trainingl three hundred Tiger Guards 46 in order to establish a military orga- 
nization. |They practiced advancing) ‘six paces, seven paces,’ [making] ‘six 
attacks, seven attacks ,’ 47 so as to teach them battle tactics. When he de- 
ployed the army at Mu-ych, with |only| a hundred officers the T’ai Rung 
controlled the army 4 * and established his military achievements. With forty- 

five thousand men he conquered Ring Chou’s mass of seven hundred thou- 
sand. 

In the Chou dynasty the Ssu-ma Fa was based upon the T’ai Rung. When 

the T’ai Rung died the people of Ch’i obtained his bequeathed strategies. 

When Duke Huan became hegemon over All under Heaven, he relied on 

Ruan Chung 44 who again cultivated the T’ai Rung’s methods. Their army 

was referred to as a ‘restrained and governed force,’ and all the feudal lords 
submitted.” 



The T’ai-tsung said: “The Confucians mostly say that Ruan Chung was 
merely the minister of a hegemon | rather than a true king], so they truly do 
not know that his military methods were founded upon a king’s regulations. 
Chu-ko Liang had the talent of a king’s supporter, and he compared himself 
with Ruan Chung and YUeh I. From this we know that Ruan Chung was also 
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Figure 1 Chinese character for “well" 

the true sustainer of a king. But when the Chou declined the king could not 
use him, so he borrowed the state of Ch’i and mobilized an army there." 

Li Ching bowed twice and said: “Your Majesty is a spiritual Sage! Since 
you understand men this well, even if your old minister should die, he would 
not be ashamed before any of the great Worthies of antiquity. 

“I would like to speak about Kuan Chung’s methods for organizing the 
state of Ch’i. He divided Ch’i to compose three armies. Five families 
comprised the fundamental unit, so five men made up a squad of five. Ten 
fundamental family units composed a hamlet, so fifty men composed a pla- 
toon. Four hamlets constituted a village, so two hundred men composed a 
company. Ten villages constituted a town, so two thousand men formed a 
battalion. Five towns made up an army, so ten thousand men composed one 
army. It all proceeded from the Ssu-ma Fa's meaning that one army consists 
of five battalions, while one battalion consists of five companies . 50 In actual- 
ity, these arc all the bequeathed methods of the T'ai Rung." 

f f * 

The T’ai-tsung said: “People say the Ssu-ma Fa was composed by Jang- 
chu. Is this true or not?” 

Li Ching said: “According to the ‘Biography of Jang-chti’ in the Shih chi , 
he excelled in commanding the army at the rime of Duke Ching of Ch’i, de- 
feating the forces of Yen and Chin. Duke Ching honored him with the post 
of Commander of the Horse [Ssu-ma]> and from then on he was called Ssu- 
ma Jang-chu. His sons and grandsons were then surnamed Ssu-ma. In the 
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time of King Wei of Ch’i they sought out and talked about the methods of the 
ancient Commanders of the Horse [ssu-ma\ and also narrated what |ang- 
chii had studied. This subsequently became a book in ten chapters called Ssu- 
tna Jang-chii. Moreover, what has been transmitted from the military strate- 
gists and remains today is divided into four categories: ‘balance of power 
and plans,’ ‘disposition and strategic power,’ ‘yin and yang,’ and ‘techniques 
and crafts.’ They all come out of the Ssu-ma Fa .” 51 

ttt 

The T’ai-tsung said: “During the Han, Chang Liang and Han Hsin or- 
dered | the books on] military arts. Altogether there were one hundred and 
eighty-two thinkers, but after they collated and edited them to select the im- 
portant ones, they settled on thirty-five. Now we have lost what they trans- 
mitted. What about this?” 

Li Ching said: “What Chang Liang studied was The Six Secret Teachings 
and The Three Strategies of the T’ai Kung. What Han Hsin studied was the 
Ssu-ma Jang-chii and the Sun-tzu . But the main principles do not go beyond 
the Three Gates and Four Types, that is all!” 

t t t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “What is meant by the Three Gates?” 

Li Ching said: “I find that in the eighty-one chapters of the Plans of the 
T'ai Kung , what is termed ‘secret strategy’ cannot be exhausted in words; the 
seventy-one chapters of the Sayings of the Tai Kung cannot be exhausted in 
warfare; and the eighty-five chapters of the Warfare of the Tai Kung cannot 
be exhausted in resources. These are the Three Gates .” 52 

r f f 

The T’ai-tsung said: “What is meant by the Four Types?” 

Li Ching said: “These are what Jen Hung discussed during the Han. As for 
the classes of military strategists, ‘balance of power and plans' comprises one 
type, ‘disposition and strategic power’ is one type, and ‘yin and yang’ and 
‘techniques and crafts' are two types. These are the Four Types.” 

t * t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “The Ssu-ma Fa begins with the spring and winter cer- 
emonial hunts . 55 Why?” 

Li Ching said: “ To accord with the seasons, secure the connections with 
the spirits, and stress their substance. They were the most important govern- 
ment affairs according to the Chou li \Rites of Chou]. King Ch’eng held the 
spring hunt on the southern side of Mount Ch’i. King K’ang held the assem- 
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bly at Feng Palace. King Mu held the assembly at Mount T'u. These are the 
affairs of the Son of Heaven. 

“When Chou rule declined, Duke Huan of Ch’i assembled the armies [of 
the feudal states] at Chao-ling, while Duke Wen of Chin made his alliance 
[with the feudal lords] at Ch'ien-t’u. In these cases feudal lords respectfully 
performed the affairs of the Son of Heaven . 54 In actuality they used the Law 
for Nine Attacks 55 to overawe the irreverent. They employed the pretext of 
the hunt to hold court assemblies, accordingly conducting tours and hunts 
among the feudal lords, instructing them in armor and weapons .' 6 The |Ssh- 
ma Fa also] states that unless there is a national emergency, the army should 
not be wantonly mobilized, but that during the times between the agricul- 
tural seasons they should certainly not forget military preparations.'^ Thus 
is it not profound that it placed the hunts of spring and winter at the begin- 
ning?” 

t t f 

The T’ai-tsung said: “During the Spring and Autumn period, the ‘Meth- 
ods for the Double Battalion of King Chuang of Ch’u ’ 58 stated that ‘the hun- 
dred officers should act in accord with the symbolization of things, military 
administration should be prepared without official instructions .’ 59 Did this 
accord with Chou regulations?” 

Li Ching said: “According to the Tso chuan , ‘King Chuang’s chariot bat- 
talions \kuang] consisted of thirty chariots per battalion. [Each chariot] in 
the battalion had a company \tsu\ of infantrymen plus a platoon \liang\ for 
the flanks .’ 60 ‘When the army was advancing [the ones] on the right de- 
ployed by the shafts .’ 61 They took the shafts as their defining measure. Thus 
they stayed close to the shafts to fight . 62 These were all Chou regulations. 

“| In the case of Ch’u] I refer to one hundred men as a company \tsu\, while 
fifty men are called a platoon | liang]. Thus each chariot is accompanied by 
one hundred and fifty men, many more than in the Chou organization. Un- 
der the Chou each chariot was accompanied by seventy-two infantrymen 
and three armored officers. Twenty-five men, including an officer, formed 
one platoon | liang], so three Chou platoons were seventy-five men alto- 
gether. Ch’i is a country of mountains and marshes; chariots were few, men 
numerous. If they were to be divided into three platoons \tui], 6i then they 
would be [functionally] the same as the Chou.” 

f r t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “During the Spring and Autumn period, when Hstin 
Wu attacked the Ti, he abandoned his chariots to make infantry lines . 64 Were 
they also orthodox troops? Or unorthodox troops?’’ 
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Li Ching said: “Hsiin Wu used strategy for chariot warfare, that is all! Al- 
though he abandoned the chariots, his strategy is still found therein. One 
force acted as the left flank, one force acted as the right flank, and one re- 
sisted the enemy in the front. Dividing them into three units, this is one tactic 
for chariot warfare. Whether one thousand or ten thousand chariots, it 
would be the same. I observe that in Duke Ts’ao’s Hsin shu it states: ‘Attack 
chariots [are accompanied by | seventy-five men. To the fore, to oppose the 
enemy, is one unit; to the left and right corners are two more units. The de- 
fense chariots have an additional unit. It consists of ten men to prepare the 
food, five to repair and maintain the equipment, five to care for the horses, 
and five to gather firewood and fetch water— altogether twenty-five men. 
For a pair of attack and defense chariots, altogether there arc one hundred 
men.’ If you mobilize one hundred thousand men, you would employ one 
thousand each of the light [attack | and heavy |defense[ chariots. This is the 
general outline of Hsiin Wu’s old methods. 

“Moreover, I observe that in the period from Han to Wei, army regula- 
tions had five chariots compose a platoon [tui], with a supervisor [to com- 
mand them]. Ten chariots formed a regiment \shih \, 66 under a chief com- 
mandant. For one thousand chariots there were two men, a general and 
lieutenant general. If more chariots, the organization followed this pattern. 
If I examine it in comparison with our present methods, then our probing 
force is the [old | cavalry; our frontal assault troops are the [old] infantry and 
cavalry, half and half; and our holding force goes forth with combined char- 
iot tactics. 

“When I went to the west to rectify and punish the T’u-chQeh, we crossed 
several thousand li of treacherous terrain. I never dared change this system, 
for the constraints and regulations of the ancients can truly be trusted.” 

t f * 

The T’ai-tsung honored Ling-chou with an imperial visit. After he re- 
turned he summoned Li Ching and invited him to be seated. He said: “I or- 
dered Tao-tsung, A-shih-na She-erh, and others to mount a campaign of rec- 
tification and punishment against Hsiieh-Yen-t’o. Several groups among the 
T’ieh-le peoples requested the establishment of Han bureaucratic adminis- 
tration, and I acceded to all their requests. The Yen-t’o fled to the west, bur I 
was afraid they would become a source of trouble to us, so I dispatched Li 
Chi to attack them. At present the northern regions are all at peace, but the 
various groups of barbarians and Han Chinese dwell intermingled with one 
another. What long-term method can we employ to settle and preserve them 
both?” 
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Li Ching said: “Your Majesty has ordered the establishment of sixty-six re- 
lay stations from the T’u-chiieh to the Hui-ho [Uighers] to connect the for- 
ward observation posts. This step already implements the necessary mea- 
sures. However, I foolishly believe it is appropriate for the Han [defensivel 
forces to have one method of training and the barbarians another. Since their 
instruction and training are separate, do not allow them to be intermixed 
and treated the same. If we encounter the incursion of some other group, 
then at that moment you can secretly order the generals to change their insig- 
nia and exchange their uniforms, and employ unorthodox methods to attack 
them.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “For what reason?” 

Li Ching said: “This is the technique referred to as ‘manifesting many 
methods to cause misperception.’ 6 " If you have the barbarians appear as 
Han Chinese, and Han Chinese masquerade as barbarians, the [enemy] will 
not know the distinction between barbarians and Chinese. Then no one will 
be able to fathom our plans for attack and defense. One who excels at em- 
ploying an army first strives not to be fathomable , 68 for then the enemy will 
be confused wherever he goes.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “This truly accords with my thoughts. You may go 
and secretly instruct our border generals that only through this difference be- 
tween Han and barbarians can we manifest the methods of unorthodox and 
orthodox warfare.” 

Li Ching bowed twice and said: “Your thoughts are those of a Sage, they 
flow from Heaven! You hear one and you know ten. How can I fully explain 
it all!” 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Chu-ko Liang said: ‘A well-organized army, [even] if 
commanded by an incompetent general, cannot be defeated. An army that 
lacks good order, (even if it] has a capable general, cannot be victorious.' I 
suspect that his discussion is not expressive of the highest principles." 

Li Ching said: “This was something Marquis Wu |Chu-ko Liang] said to 
stimulate 69 the troops. I observe that Sun-tzu said: if the instructions and 
training are not enlightened, the officers and troops lack constant duties, 
and their deployment into formation is askew, it is termed chaotic. 0 From 
antiquity the number of cases in which a chaotic army brought victory |to 
the enemy] can never be fully recorded!’ 1 As to ‘the instructions and leader- 
ship 2 not being enlightened,’ he was speaking about their instruction and in- 
spection lacking the ancient methods. With regard to ‘the officers and troops 
lacking constant duties,’ he was speaking about the generals and their subor- 
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dinates entrusted with authority [ch’uart] not having held their positions 
very long. When he refers to ‘a chaotic army inviting victory,’ he was speak- 
ing about self-destruction and defeat, not about an enemy conquering them. 
For this reason Marquis Wu said that if the army is well organized and 
trained, even an ordinary general will not be defeated. If the troops them- 
selves are in chaos, then even though the general is sagacious, they will be en- 
dangered. What doubt can there be?” 

f t f 

The T ai-tsung said: “The instruction and training of the army truly can- 
not be slighted!” 

Li Ching said: When the training accords with method, then the officers 
take pleasure in being employed. When instructions do not accord with 
method, even though one supervises and upbraids them from morning to 
night, it is of no advantage. The reason I thoroughly investigated the ancient 
regulations and collated them with all diagrams was to realize as nearly as 
possible a well-regulated army.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Please select the ancient methods for formations on 
my behalf and diagram them all for me.” 

* f r 

The T ai-tsung said: “Barbarian armies only rely on their strong horses to 
rush forth to attack. Are they unorthodox forces? Han armies only rely on 
their strong crossbowmen to hamstring the enemy. Are they orthodox 
forces?” 

Li Ching said: “According to Sun-tzu: ‘Those that excel in employing the 
army seek [victory] through the strategic configuration of power [shih] 9 not 
through relying upon men. Therefore they are able to select men for posi- 
tions and employ strategic power.’ 73 What is referred to as ‘selecting men’ 
means engaging in battle in accord with the respective strengths of the bar- 
barians and the Han. The barbarians are strong in the use of horses. Horses 
are an advantage in fast-moving fighting. Han troops are strong in the use of 
crossbows. Crossbows are an advantage in a slow-paced battle. In this each 
of them naturally relies upon their strategic power \shih\, but they are not to 
be distinguished as unorthodox and orthodox. Previously, I discussed how 
the barbarians and Han units ought to change their insignia and exchange 
their uniforms, a technique in which the unorthodox and orthodox mutually 
give rise to each other. Horses also have orthodox tactics, crossbows also un- 
orthodox employment. What constancy is there?” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “My lord, discuss the technique again in detail.” 
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Li Ching said: “First manifest a form and cause the enemy to follow it. 
This is the technique." 

[T’ai-tsung: 4 “I understand it now. Sun-tzu said: ‘For the army, the pinna- 
cle of military deployment approaches the formless.’ And ‘In accord with the 
enemy’s disposition we impose measures upon the masses that produce vic- 
tory, but the masses are unable to fathom them.’ 5 This is what is meant! 

Li Ching bowed twice. “Perfect indeed! Your Majesty’s sagacious 
thoughts have already penetrated more than half of it!"] 

* * * 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Recently, the remnants of the Ch’i-tan [Khitan] and 
Hsi peoples have all submitted. I have determined that the two [tribal) com- 
manders in chief of the Sung Mo and Jao Le regions will be united under the 
An-pci Protectorate. 1 would like to employ Hsueh Wan-ch’e [as governor). 
What do you think?” 

Li Ching said: “Wan-ch’e is not as suitable as A-shih-na She-erh, Chih-shih 
Ssu-li, or Ch’i-pi Ho-li. They are all barbarian subjects who thoroughly un- 
derstand military affairs. I once spoke with them about the mountains, riv- 
ers, and roads of the Sung Mo and Jao Le regions, as well as the submissive 
and rebellious barbarians as far out as the western regions where there are 
tens of peoples. In every detail they can be trusted. I taught them methods of 
deployment, and in all cases they nodded their heads and accepted my in- 
structions. 1 hope you will entrust them with the responsibility without hav- 
ing any doubt. |Men] like Wan-ch’e are courageous but lack planning and 
would find it difficult to bear the responsibility alone.” 

The T’ai-tsung smiled and said: “These barbarians have all been well em- 
ployed by you. The ancients said: ‘Using the Man and Ti to attack the Man 
and Ti is China’s strategic power.' 6 My lord has attained it.” 
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BOOK II 



The T ai-tsung said: “I have looked through all the military books, but none 
surpasses Sun-tzu. In Sun-tzu’s thirteen chapters there is nothing that 
surpasses the vacuous and 'substantial.’ Now when employing the army, 
if one recognizes the strategic power \shih\ of the vacuous and substantial, 
then he will always be victorious. Our contemporary generals are only able 
to talk about avoiding the substantial and attacking the vacuous. When they 
approach the enemy, few recognize the vacuous and substantial, probably 
because they are unable to compel the enemy [to come] to them, but on the 
contrary are compelled by the enemy. How can this be? My lord, please dis- 
cuss the essentials of all these in detail with our generals.” 

Li Ching said: “Instructing them first about the techniques for changing 
the unorthodox \ch’i] and orthodox \cheng\ into each other and afterward 
telling them about the form \hsing\ of the vacuous and substantial would be 
possible. Many of the generals do not know how to take the unorthodox to 
be the orthodox, and the orthodox to be the unorthodox, so how can they 
recognize when the vacuous is substantial, and the substantial vacuous?” 

* * 4 

The 1 ai-tsung said: ‘[According to Sun-tzu:] ‘Make plans against them to 
know the likelihood for gain and loss/* Stimulate them to know their pat- 
terns of movement and stopping. Determine their disposition [hsing\ to 
know what terrain is tenable, what deadly. Probe them to know where they 
have an excess, where an insufficiency.’ 79 Accordingly, do the unorthodox 

and orthodox lie with me, while the vacuous and substantial lie with the ene- 
my?” 

Li Ching said: T he unorthodox and orthodox are the means by which to 
bring about the vacuous and substantial in the enemy. If the enemy is sub- 
stantial, then I must use the orthodox. If the enemy is vacuous, then I must 
use the unorthodox. If a general does not know the unorthodox and ortho- 



dox, then even though he knows whether the enemy is vacuous or substan- 
tial, how can he bring it about? 80 I respectfully accept your mandate but will 
[first | instruct all the generals in the unorthodox and orthodox, and after- 
ward they will realize the vacuous and substantial by themselves." 

The T’ai-tsung said: “If we take the unorthodox as the orthodox and the 
enemy realizes it is the unorthodox, then 1 will use the orthodox to attack 
him. If we take the orthodox as the unorthodox and the enemy thinks it is 
the orthodox, then I will use the unorthodox to attack him. I will cause the 
enemy’s strategic power [shih] to constantly be vacuous, and my strategic 
power to always be substantial. If you teach the generals these methods, it 
should be easy to make them understand.” 

Li Ching said: “One thousand essays, ten thousand sections do not go be- 
yond ‘compel others, do not be compelled by them.’ 81 I ought to use this to 
teach all the generals.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “I have established the Yao-ch’ih Supervisor in Chief 
subordinate to the An-hsi Protector-general. How shall we manage and de- 
ploy the Han [Chinese] and barbarian peoples in this area?” 

Li Ching said: “When Heaven gave birth to men, originally there was no 
distinction of ‘barbarian’ and ‘Han.’ But their territory is distant, wild, and 
desert-like, and they must rely on archery and hunting to live. 1 hus they are 
constantly practicing fighting and warfare. If we are generous to them, show 
good faith, pacify them, and fully supply them with clothes and food, then 
they will all be men of the Han. As your Majesty has established this Protec- 
tor-general, I request you gather in all the Han border troops and settle them 
in the interior. This will greatly reduce the provisions necessary to feed them, 
which is what military strategists refer to as the ‘method for governing 
strength.’ But you should select Han officials who are thoroughly familiar 
with barbarian affairs, and you should disperse defensive fortifications 
[throughout the region]. This will be sufficient to manage the region for a 
long time. If we should encounter some emergency, Han troops can then go 
out there.” 

f t t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “What did Sun-tzu say about governing strength?” 

Li Ching said: “ ‘With the near await the distant; with the rested await the 
fatigued; with the sated await the hungry.’ 82 This covers the main points. 
One who excels at employing the army extends these three into six: ‘With en- 
ticements await their coming. In quiescence await the impetuous. With the 
heavy await the light. With the strictly [disciplined] await the inattentive. 
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With order await the turbulent. With defense await attacks .’ 83 When condi- 
tions are contrary to these, your strength will be insufficient. Without tech- 
niques to govern (the expenditure of force), how can one direct the army?” 

The T ai-tsung said: People who study Sun-tzu today only recite the 

empty words. Few grasp and extend his meaning. Methods for governing the 

expenditure of strength should be thoroughly expounded to all the gener- 
als.” 

t * * 

I he T ai-tsung said: “Our old generals and aging troops are exhausted 
and nearly all dead. Our armies are newly deployed, so they have no experi- 
ence in assuming formations against the enemy. If we want to instruct them, 
what should be most essential?” 

Li Ching said: I would instruct the soldiers by dividing their activities 
into three steps. |Thc men) must first be organized into squads according to 
the Method of Five. After this organization into squads of five is complete, 

provide them with [military organization) into armies and brigades . 84 This is 
one step. 

“The method for military organization into armies and brigades is to build 
from one to ten, from ten to one hundred . 85 This is one step. 

“Entrust them to the command of subordinate generals. The subordinate 
generals will unite all the platoons of a brigade. Assemble and instruct them 
with the diagrams for the dispositions. This is one step. 

“The commanding general examines the instructions in each of these three 
steps and thereupon conducts maneuvers to test and evaluate their deploy- 
ment into formation and their overall organization. He divides them into un- 
orthodox [ch /| and orthodox | cheng], binds the masses with an oath, and 
implements punishments. Your Majesty should observe them from on high, 
and all measures should be possible.” 

fit 

The T’ai-tsung said: “There are several schools of thought on the Method 
of Five. Whose is the most important?” 

Li Ching said: According to Waster Tso’s Commentary on the Spring and 
Autumn Annals: ‘First the battalion (of chariots), afterward the squads of 
five | in the gaps ).’ 86 Moreover, the Ssu-ma Fa states: ‘Five men make up the 
squad of five .’ 8 The Wei Liao-t'zu has |a section entitled) ‘Orders for Bind- 
ing the Squads of Five .’ 88 Han military organization had the one-foot 
[wooden strip) for records and insignia (for the squads ]. 89 In later ages the 
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records and insignia were done on paper, whereupon they lost the organiza- 
tion. 

“I have studied and contemplated their methods. From the squad of five 
men they changed to twenty-five. From twenty-five men they change to sev- 
enty-five, composed of seventy-two infantrymen and three armored officers. 
When they set aside chariots and employed cavalry, then twenty-five | infan- 
try] men were equivalent to eight cavalrymen . 90 This then was the organiza- 
tion of ‘five soldiers matching five .’ 91 Thus among the military methods of 
the various strategists, only the Method of Five is important. In the minimal 
arrangement there are five men, in the largest twenty-five. If the latter are tri- 
pled, they become seventy-five. Multiplied by another level of five, one ob- 
tains three hundred and seventy-five. Three hundred men are orthodox 
forces, sixty are unorthodox [with the remaining fifteen being the armored 
shih\. In this case they can be further divided into two, forming two ortho- 
dox [companies) of one hundred and fifty men each, and two [unorthodox) 
platoons of thirty men, one for each flank. This is what the Ssu-ma Fa means 
by ‘five men composing the unit of five, with ten squads of five being a pla- 
toon,’ which is relied upon until today. This is its essence.” 

/ t * 

The T’ai-tsung said: “I have discussed military strategy with Li Chi. For 
the most part he agrees with what you say, but Li Chi does not thoroughly 
understand its origin. From what techniques did the methods by which you 
established the ‘Six Flowers Formation’ originate?” 

Li Ching said: “I based them on Chu-ko Liang’s Eight Formations. Large 
formations contain small formations; large encampments contain small en- 
campments . 92 All the corners are interlocked, the curves and broken points 
correlated. The ancient system was like this, so I made the diagram in accord 
with it. Thus the outside is drawn to be square, but the inside environment is 
circular. They then become the ‘Six Flowers,’ as commonly termed.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “What do you mean by ‘the outside is square and the 
inside circular?' ” 

Li Ching said: “The square is given birth from the pace , 9 3 the circle is given 
birth from the odd. The square provides the means to keep the paces 
straight, the circle the means to continue their turning. For this reason the 
number of paces is settled by the Earth, while the demarcation of the circular 
responds to Heaven. When the paces are settled and the circle complete, then 
the army’s changes will not be disordered. The Eight Formations can become 
the Six Flowers. This is Chu-ko Liang’s old method.” 
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* * * 

The T ai-tsung said: “By drawing the square one can evaluate the paces; 
by setting the circle one can evaluate the weapons. From the paces one can 
instruct them in foot techniques; with the weapons one can instruct them in 
hand techniques. This is advantageous to training the hands and feet and 
certainly seems correct.” 

Li Ching said: “Wu Ch’i states: ‘Although on desperate ground, they can- 
not be separated; even if in retreat they will not scatter.’ 94 This is the method 
of paces. Instructing the soldiers is like placing chessmen on a board. If there 
were no lines to demark the paths, how could one use the chess pieces? Sun- 
tzu said: Ierrain gives birth to measurement; measurement produces the es- 
timation | of forces]. Estimation |of forces) gives rise to calculating (the num- 
bers of men). Calculating | the numbers of men) gives rise to weighing 
(strength). Weighing (strength) gives birth to victory. Thus the victorious 
army is like a ton compared with an ounce, while the defeated army is like an 
ounce weighed against a ton! It all commences with measuring out the 
square and circle.” 

* * * 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Sun-tzu’s words are profound indeed! If one does 
not determine the terrain as near or distant, the shape of the land as wide or 
narrow, how can he regulate the constraints?” 96 

Li Ching said: “The ordinary general is rarely able to know what con- 
straints arc. ‘The strategic configuration of power [shih\ of those that excel 
in warfare is sharply focused, their constraints are precise. Their strategic 
power is like a fully drawn crossbow, their constraints like the release of the 
trigger."' 1 have practiced these methods. Thus the standing infantry pla- 
toons are ten paces apart from each other, the holding platoons [of chariots] 
twenty paces from the main army [of infantry]. Between each platoon one 
combat platoon is emplaced. When advancing forward, fifty paces is one 
measure. At the first blowing of the horn all the platoons disperse and as- 
sume their positions, not exceeding ten paces apart. At the fourth blowing 
they position their spears and squat down. Thereupon the drum is beaten, 
three strikes to three shouts," and they advance thirty to fifty paces |each 
time] in order to control the changes of the enemy. The cavalry comes forth 
from the rear, also advancing fifty paces at a time. The front is orthodox, the 
rear unorthodox. 1 "" Observe the enemy’s response, then beat the drum 
again, with the front [changing to be| unorthodox and the rear orthodox. 
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Again entice the enemy to come forth, discover his fissures, and attack his 
vacuities. The Six Flowers Formation is generally like this.” 

ttt 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Duke Ts’ao’s Hsin shu states: ‘When you deploy 
your formation opposite the enemy, you must first establish the pennants, 
drawing the troops into formation according to the pennants. When one bri- 
gade comes under attack, any other brigade that does not advance to rescue 
them will be beheaded.’ 101 What tactic is this?” 

Li Ching said: “Approaching the enemy and then establishing the pen- 
nants is incorrect. This is a method applicable only when you are training 
men in the tactics of warfare. The ancients who excelled at warfare taught 
the orthodox, they did not teach the unorthodox. They drove the masses just 
as if driving a herd of sheep. The masses advanced with them, withdrew with 
them, but they did not know where they were going. 1 "' Duke Ts’ao was ar- 
rogant and loved being victorious. Contemporary generals have all followed 
the Hsin shu without anyone daring to attack its shortcomings. Moreover, if 
you set up pennants when about to engage the enemy, is it not too late? 

“I secretly observed the music and dance you created called ‘Destroying 
the Formations.’ At the front they put out four pennants, to the rear de- 
ployed eight flags. Left and right circled about, marching and racing to the 
gongs and drums, each in accord with its constraints. 103 This then is the 
Eight Formations Diagram, the system of four heads and eight tails. The 
people only see the flourishing of the music and dance; how can they know 
that military actions are like this?” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “In antiquity, when Emperor Kao of the Han settled 
the realm, he wrote a song that went ‘Where can I get fierce warriors to 
guard the four quarters?’ Probably, military strategy can be transmitted as 
ideas but cannot be handed down as words. I created the Destruction of the 
Formations, but only you understand its form and substance. Will later gen- 
erations realize I did not carelessly concoct it?” 

tt* 

The T’ai-tsung asked: “Are the Hve tlags in their different colors for the 
five directions for orthodox |forces|? 104 Are the pennants and banners for 
penetrating the enemy for unorthodox | forces]? Dispersing and reforming 
are changes; how does one realize the appropriate number of platoons?” 

Li Ching said: “I have examined and employ the methods of old. In gen- 
eral, when three platoons combine, their flags lean toward each other but are 
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not crossed." 15 When five platoons are combined, then the flags of two of 
them are crossed. When ten platoons are combined, then the flags of five of 
them are crossed. When the horn is blown, then the five crossed flags are sep- 
arated, and the combined unit will again disperse to form ten [platoons]. 
When two crossed flags are separated, the single unit will again disperse to 
form five [platoons]. When the two flags leaning toward each other, but un- 
crossed, are separated, the single unit will again disperse to form three [pla- 
toons], 

“When the soldiers are dispersed, uniting them is unorthodox; when they 
are united, dispersing them is unorthodox. Give the orders three times, ex- 
plain them five times. Have them disperse three times, have them reform 
three times. Then have them reform the orthodox configuration, after which 
the ‘four heads and eight tails’ can be taught to them. This is what is appro- 
priate to the [training] method for the platoons.” 

The T’ai-tsung lauded his discussion. 

iff 

The T ai-tsung said: “Duke Ts’ao had fighting cavalry, attack cavalry, and 

roving cavalry. What elements of our contemporary cavalry and army are 
comparable to these?” 

Li Ching said: “According to the Hsin shu: ‘Fighting cavalry occupy the 
front, attack cavalry occupy the middle, and roving cavalry occupy the rear.’ 
If so, then each of them was established with a name and designation, so they 
were divided into three types. Generally speaking, eight cavalrymen were 
equivalent to twenty-four infantrymen accompanying chariots. Twenty-four 
cavalrymen were equivalent to seventy-two infantrymen accompanying 
chariots. This was the ancient system. 

The infantrymen accompanying the chariots were normally taught or- 
thodox methods; cavalrymen were taught unorthodox ones. According to 
Duke Ts’ao, the cavalry in the front, rear, and middle are divided into three 
covering 106 forces, but he did not speak about the two wings, so he was only 
discussing one aspect of the tactics. Later generations have not understood 
the intent of the three covering forces, so [they assume) fighting cavalry must 
be placed in front of the attack cavalry; how then is the roving cavalry em- 
ployed? 1 am quite familiar with these tactics. If you turn the formation 
about, then the roving cavalry occupy the fore, the fighting cavalry the rear, 
and the attack cavalry respond to the changes of the moment to split off. 
These are all Duke Ts’ao’s methods.” 

The T’ai-tsung laughed and said: “How many people have been deluded 
by Ts’ao Ts’ao?” 107 
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f f * 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Chariots, infantrymen, and cavalry— these three 
have one method. Does their employment lie with man?” 

Li Ching said: “According to the Yii-li formation recorded in the Spring 
and Autumn Annals: ‘First the battalions [of chariots], afterward the squads 
of five [in the gaps].’ Then in this case they had chariots and infantrymen but 
no cavalry. When it refers to the left and right [flanks] resisting, it is speaking 
about resisting and defending, that is all! They did not employ any unortho- 
dox strategy to attain victory. 

“When HsUn Wu of Chin attacked the Ti [barbarian tribes], he abandoned 
the chariot and had [their personnel] form rows [as infantrymen]. I0S In this 
case numerous cavalry would have been advantageous. He only concentra- 
ted on employing unorthodox forces to gain the victory, and was simply not 
concerned with resisting and defending. 

“I have weighed their methods: In general, 109 one cavalryman is equiva- 
lent to three infantrymen; chariots and infantrymen are similarly matched. 
When intermixed they are [governed] by a single method; their employment 
lies with men. How can the enemy know where my chariots will really go 
forth? Where my cavalry will really come from? Where the infantrymen will 
follow up [the attack]? ‘Hidden in the greatest depths of Earth, moving from 
the greatest heights of Heaven, 110 his knowledge is spirit-like!’ This saying 
only refers to you, your Majesty. How can I be capable of such knowledge?” 

rtf 

The T’ai-tsung said: “T’ai Kung’s book states: ‘On an area of terrain six 
hundred paces square or sixty paces square, set out the pennants for the 
twelve constellations of the zodiac.’ 1 1 1 What sort of tactic is this?” 

Li Ching said: “Demark a perimeter of one thousand two hundred paces, 
total, in a square. Each section [within it| will occupy a square of |one| hun- 
dred 112 paces on edge. Every five paces horizontally, station a man, every 
four paces vertically, station a man. Now two thousand five hundred men 
will be distributed over five occupied areas with four empty ones [remain- 
ing). This is what is meant by a ‘formation containing a formation.’ When 
King Wu attacked King Chou, each Tiger Guard commanded three thousand 
men. 113 Each formation had six thousand men, altogether a mass of thirty 
thousand. This was the T’ai Kung’s method for delineating the terrain [sec 
Figure 2).” 
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The T’ai-tsung said: "How do you delineate the terrain for your Six 
Flower Formation?” 

Li Ching said: “Large-scale maneuvers are as follows. On an area twelve 
hundred paces square there are six formations deployed, each occupying an 
area with four hundred paces |on edge). Overall it is divided into two boxes, 
east and west, with an open area in the middle, one thousand two hundred 
paces long, for training in warfare |see Figure 3]. I once taught thirty thou- 
sand men, with each formation consisting of five thousand. One encamped; 
five | practiced | the square, round, curved, straight, and angular dispositions. 
Each formation went through all five changes, for a total of twenty-five, be- 
fore we stopped.” 114 



The T’ai-tsung said: “What are the Five Phase formations?” 

Li Ching said: “They originally established this name from the colors of 
the five quarters, but in reality they are all derived from the shape of the ter- 
rain— the square, round, curved, straight, and angular. In general, if the 
army does not constantly practice these five during peacetime, how can they 
approach the enemy? 'Deception is the Way [Tao] of warfare,’ 115 so they re- 
sorted to naming them the Five Phases. They described them according to 
the ideas of the School of Techniques and Numbers about the patterns of 
mutual production and conquest. 1 16 But in actuality the army’s form is like 
water which controls its flow in accord with the terrain." 7 This is the main 
point.” 



The T ai-tsung said: “Li Chi spoke about male and female, square and cir- 
cular tactics for ambush. Did they exist in antiquity or not?” 

Li Ching said: “The male and female methods come out of the popular tra- 
dition. In actuality they refer to yin and yang, that is all. According to Fan 
Li’s book: 1 18 ‘If you are last then use yin tactics, if you are first then use yang 
tactics." 4 When you have exhausted the enemy’s yang measures, then ex- 
pand your yin to the full and seize them.' This then is the subtle mysterious- 
ness of yin and yang according to the strategists. 

“Fan Li also said: ‘Establish the right as the female, increase the left to be 
male. At dawn and dusk accord with the Tao of Heaven.’ Thus left and right, 
dawn and dusk are different according to the time. They lie in the changes of 
the unorthodox and orthodox. Left and right are the yin and yang in man, 
dawn and dusk are the yin and yang of Heaven. The unorthodox and ortho- 
dox are the mutual changes of yin and yang in Heaven and man. If one 
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Figure 2 T’ai kungs training array. Each sub-array (shaded areas within main array) con- 
sists of 20 men per row, 5 paces apart, and 25 men per file, 4 paces apart. 
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Figure 3 Li Ching’s Six Flowers formation. Six formations (shaded areas) are deployed, each 
numbering 5,000 men. Center area is employed for drilling. 
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wished to grasp them and not change, then yin and yang would both deterio- 
rate. How can one preserve only the shape of the male and female? Thus 
when you display an appearance to an enemy, show the unorthodox, not our 
orthodox. When you conquer, employ the orthodox to attack the enemy, not 
our unorthodox. This is what is meant by the ‘orthodox and unorthodox 
changing into each other.’ 

An army in ambush’ does not only mean forces lying in ambush in the 
mountains, valleys, grass, and trees, for hiding them away is the means to 
(effect an | ambush. Our orthodox should be like the mountain, our unortho- 
dox like thunder. Even though the enemy is directly opposite our front, no 

one can fathom where our unorthodox and orthodox forces are. At this 
point what shape do 1 have?” 

* f r 

The T’ai-tsung said: “The four animal formations also have the notes 
shang, yii y wet , and chiao to symbolize them. What is the reason for this?” 

Li Ching said: “It is the Way |Tao] of deceit.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Can they be dispensed with?” 

Li Ching said: “By preserving them one is able to dispense with them. If 
you dispense with them and do not employ them, deceitfulness will (grow] 
ever greater.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “What do you mean?” 

Li Ching said: “They obscured the names of the four formations [by ap- 
pending] those of the four animals together with the designations of Heaven, 
Earth, wind, and clouds, and moreover added the notes and associated 
phases of shang and metal, yti and water, wet and fire, chiao and wood. 120 
This was the cleverness of the ancient military strategists. If you preserve 
them, deceitfulness will not increase further. If you abandon them, how can 
the greedy and stupid be employed?” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “My lord should preserve this in secrecy, not let it be 
leaked outside.” 



The T’ai-tsung said: “Severe punishments and imposing laws make men 
fear me and not fear the enemy. 121 I am very confused about this. In antiquity 
the Han Emperor Kuang Wu opposed Wang Mang’s mass of a million with 
his solitary force, but he did not use punishments and laws to approach (the 
people]. So how did (his victory] come about?” 

Li Ching said: “An army’s victory or defeat is a question of the situation 
and a myriad factors, and cannot be decided by one element alone. In the 
case of Ch en Sheng and kuang Wu defeating the Ch’in army, could they 
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have had more severe punishments and laws than the Ch’in? Emperor 
Kuang Wu’s rise was probably due to his according with the people's hatred 
for Wang Mang. Moreover, Wang Hsun and Wang I did not understand mili- 
tary strategy and merely boasted of their army’s masses. Thus in this way 
they defeated themselves. 122 

“According to Sun-tzu: ‘If you impose punishments on the troops before 
they have become (emotionally] attached, they will not be submissive. If you 
do not impose punishments after the troops have become (emotionally] at- 
tached, they cannot be used.’ 12 ' This means that normally, a general should 
first bind the soldiers’ affection to him, and only thereafter employ severe 
punishments. If their affection has not yet been developed, few would be able 
to conquer and be successful solely by employing severe laws.” 

iff 

The T’ai-tsung said: “In the Shang shu it says: ‘When awesomeness ex- 
ceeds love, affairs will be successful. When love exceeds awesomeness, there 
will be no achievement.' 124 What does this mean?” 

Li Ching said: “Love should be established first, and awesomeness after- 
ward — it cannot be opposite this. If awesomeness is applied first and love 
supplements it afterward, it will be of no advantage to the prosecution of af- 
fairs. The Shang shu was extremely careful about the end, but this is not the 
way plans should be made in the beginning. Thus Sun-tzu's method cannot 
be eliminated for ten thousand generations.” 

if* 

The T’ai-tsung said: “When you pacified Hsiao Hsien, our generals 
wanted to appropriate the households of the traitorous officials in order to 
reward their own officers and troops. Only you did not concur because 
K’uai T’ung had not been executed by Han Kao-tsu. The regions of the 
Chiang and Han rivers all submitted to you. 12 ' From this I recall the ancients 
had a saying: ‘The civil is able to attract and attach the masses, the martial is 
able to overawe the enemy.’ Does this not refer to you, my lord?” 

Li Ching said: “When Emperor Kuang Wu of the Han pacified the Red 
Eyebrows, 12 * he entered the rebel encampment for a tour of inspection. The 
rebels said: ‘King Hsiao (Emperor Kuang Wu] extends his own pure heart in 
sympathy unto others.' This was probably due to (the king] having previ- 
ously evaluated their motives and emotions as basically not being evil. Did 
he not have foresight? 

“When I rectified the T’u-chueh, commanding the combined troops of 
both Han and barbarians, even though we went outside the pass a thousand 
//, I never killed a single Yang Kan nor beheaded a Chung Chia. 12 This, too, 
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was [a case of) extending my innate compassionate sincerity and preserving 
the common good, that is all! What your Majesty has heard is excessive, 
putting me into an unrivaled position. If it is a question of combining both 
the civil and martial, how would I presume to have [such ability]?” 

r * * 

The T ai-tsung said: “Formerly, when T’ang Chien was an emissary to the 
T’u-chiieh, you availed yourself [of the situation] to attack and defeat them. 
People say you used T’ang Chien as an ‘expendable spy.’ 128 Up until now I 
have had doubts about this. What about it?” 

Li Ching bowed twice and said: “T’ang Chien and I equally served your 
Majesty. I anticipated that T’ang Chien’s proposals would certainly not be 
able [to persuade them| to quietly submit. Therefore, I took the opportunity 
to follow up with our army and attack them. In order to eliminate a great 
danger I did not concern myself with a minor righteousness. Although peo- 
ple refer to 1 ang Chien as an expendable spy, it was not my intention. 

According to Sun-tzu, employing spies is an inferior measure. I once pre- 
pared a discussion [of this subject | and at the end stated: ‘Water can float a 
boat, but it can also overturn the boat. Some use spies to be successful; oth- 
ers, relying on spies, are overturned and defeated.’ 

“If one braids his hair and serves the ruler, maintains a proper counte- 
nance in court, is loyal and pure, trustworthy and completely sincere — even 
if someone excels at spying, how can he be employed |to sow discord)? 
T’ang Chien is a minor matter. What doubts does your Majesty have?” 

The T ai-tsung said: “Truly, ‘without benevolence and righteousness one 
cannot employ spies. u How can the ordinary man do it? If the Duke of 
Chou, with his great righteousness, exterminated his relatives, 130 how much 
the more so one emissary? Clearly, there is nothing to doubt.” 

t t • 

The T’ai-tsung said: “The army values being the ‘host’; it does not value 
being a ‘guest.’ 131 It values speed, not duration. 132 Why?” 

Li Ching said: “ The army is employed only when there is no alternative, 133 
so what advantage is there in being a ‘guest’ or fighting long? Sun-tzu says: 
‘When provisions are transported far off, the common people are impover- 
ished.’ 1 34 This is the exhaustion of a ‘guest.’ He also said: ‘The people should 
not be conscripted twice, provisions should not be transported thrice.’ 135 
This [comes from| the experience of not being able to long endure. When I 
compare and weigh the strategic power \shih] of host and guest, then there 
are tactics for changing the guest to host, changing the host to guest.” 
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The T’ai-tsung said: “What do you mean?” 

Li Ching said: “By foraging and capturing provisions from the enemy, 1 
you change a guest into a host. ‘If you can cause the sated to he famished and 
the rested to be tired,’ 137 it will change a host into a guest. Thus the army is 
not confined to being host or guest, slow or fast, but only focuses on its 
movements invariably attaining the constraints 1 ' s and thereby being appro- 
priate.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Were there such cases among the ancients?” 

Li Ching said: “In antiquity, YUeh attacked Wu with two armies— one to 
the left, the other to the right. When they blew the horns and beat the drums 
to advance, Wu divided its troops to oppose them. Then Yueh had its central 
army secretly ford the river. Without sounding their drums, they suddenly at- 
tacked and defeated Wu’s army. This is a case of changing a guest into a host. 

“When Shih Le did battle with Chi Chan, 139 Chan’s army came from a dis- 
tance. Shih Le dispatched K’ung Ch’ang to act as an advance front and coun- 
terattack Chan’s forces. K’ung Ch’ang withdrew, and Chan advanced to pur- 
sue him. Shih Le then employed his concealed forces to ambush him from 
both sides. Chan’s army was badly defeated. This is an instance of changing 
the tired to the rested. The ancients had many cases like this.” 

tt* 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Were the iron caltrops and chevaux-de-frise created 
by the T’ai Rung?” 

Li Ching said: “They were. But they were for resisting the enemy, that is 
all! The army values compelling men and does not want to resist them. In the 
Six Secret Teachings the T'ai Rung discusses equipment for defending and 
repelling, not what would be used in offensives.” 
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BOOK III 



The T ai-tsung said: “The T ai Kung has stated: ‘When infantrymen engage 
chariots and cavalry in battle, they must take advantage of hillocks, funeral 
mounds, ravines, and defiles .’ 140 Moreover, Sun-tzu said: ‘Terrain that looks 
like fissures in the Heavens, hillocks, funeral mounds, and old fortifications 
should not be occupied by the army .’ 141 What about this |contradiction]?” 

Li Ching said: “The successful employment of the masses lies in their being 
of one mind. Unification of mind lies in prohibiting omens and dispelling 
doubts. Should the commanding general have anything about which he is 
doubtful or fearful, their emotions will waver. When their emotions waver, 
the enemy will take advantage of the chink to attack. Thus when securing an 
encampment or occupying terrain, it should be convenient to human affairs, 
that is all! Terrain such as precipitous gorges, deep canyons, ravines, and 
passes with high sides, natural prisons, and heavily overgrown areas are not 
suitable for human activity. Thus military strategists avoid leading troops 
into them to prevent the enemy from gaining an advantage over us. Hillocks, 
funeral mounds, and old fortifications are not isolated terrain or places of 
danger. If we gain them it will be advantageous, so how would it be appro- 
priate to turn around and abandon them? What the T’ai Kung discussed is 
the very essence of military affairs.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “I think that among implements of violence, none is 
more terrible than the army . 142 If mobilizing the army is advantageous to hu- 
man affairs, how can one — for the sake of avoiding evil omens — be doubt- 
ful? If in the future any of the generals fails to take appropriate action be- 
cause of yin and yang or other baleful indications, my lord should repeatedly 
upbraid and instruct them.” 

Li Ching bowed twice in acknowledgment, saying: “I recall the Wei Liao- 
tzu states: ‘The Yellow Emperor preserved them with Virtue but attacked 
[the evil | with punishments. This refers to [actual) punishment and Virtue, 
not the selection and use of astrologically auspicious seasons and days .’ 143 



Accordingly, through the ‘Tao of deceit’ [the masses] should be made to fol- 
low them but should not be allowed to know this . 144 In later ages ordinary 
generals have been mired in mystical techniques and for this reason have fre- 
quently suffered defeat. You cannot but admonish them. Your Majesty’s 
sagely instructions should be disseminated to all the generals.” 

ttt 

The T’ai-tsung said: “When the army divides and reassembles, in each case 
it is important that the actions be appropriate. Among the records of earlier 
ages, who excelled at this?” 

Li Ching said: u Fu Chien commanded a mass of a million and was de- 
feated at Fei River . 14 * 5 This is what results when an army is able to unite but 
cannot divide. When Wu Han conducted a campaign of rectification against 
Kung-sun Shu, he split his forces with Lieutenant General Liu Shang, en- 
camping about twenty li apart . lA( ' Kung-sun Shu came forward and attacked 
Wu Han, whereupon Liu Shang advanced to unite with Wu Han in a coun- 
terattack, severely defeating Kung-sun Shu. This is the result that can be at- 
tained when an army divides and can reassemble. The Pai Kung said: ‘|A 
force] which wants to divide but cannot is an entangled army; one which 
wants to reassemble but cannot is a solitary regiment .’ 14 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Yes. When Fu Chien first obtained Wang Meng, 14N 
he truly knew how to employ the army and subsequently took the central 
plain. When Wang Meng died, Fu Chien was decisively defeated, so is this 
what is meant by an ‘entangled army’? When Wu Han was appointed by Em- 
peror Kuang Wu, the army was not controlled from a distance, and the Han 
were able to pacify the Shu area. Does this not indicate that the army did not 
fall into the difficulty of what is referred to as being a ‘solitary regiment?' 
The historical records of gains and losses are sufficient to be a mirror for ten 
thousand generations.” 

r * t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “I observe that the thousand chapters and ten thou- 
sand sentences [of the military teachings] do not go beyond ‘Use many meth- 
ods to cause them to make errors,’ 14 ^ this single statement.” 

After a long while Li Ching said: “Truly, it is as you have wisely said. In or- 
dinary situations involving the use of the military, if the enemy does not 
make an error in judgment, how can our army conquer them? It may be 
compared with chess where the two enemies [begin] equal in strength. As 
soon as someone makes a mistake, truly no one can rescue him. For this rea- 
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son, in both ancient and modern times, victory and defeat have proceeded 
from a single error, so how much more would this be the case with many 
mistakes?” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Are the two affairs of attacking and defending in re- 
ality one method? Sun-tzu said: 'When one excels at attacking, the enemy 
does not know where to mount his defense. When one excels at defense, the 
enemy does not know where to attack .’ 150 He did not speak about the enemy 
coming forth to attack me and me also attacking the enemy. If we assume a 
defensive posture and the enemy also takes up a defensive position, if in at- 
tacking and defense our strengths are equal, what tactic should be em- 
ployed?” 

Li Ching said: “Cases such as this of mutual attack and mutual defense 
were, in previous ages, numerous. They all said: 'One defends when strength 
is insufficient, one attacks when strength is more than sufficient .’ 151 Thus 
they referred to insufficiency as being weakness and having an excess as 
strength. Apparently, they did not understand the methods for attack and 
defense. I recall Sun-tzu said: 'One who cannot be victorious assumes a de- 
fensive posture; one who can be victorious attacks .’ 152 This indicates that 
when the enemy cannot yet be conquered, I must temporarily defend myself. 
When we have waited until the point when the enemy can be conquered, 
then we attack him. It is not a statement about strength and weakness. Later 
generations did not understand his meaning, so when they should attack 
they defend, and when they should defend they attack. The two stages are 
distinct, so the method cannot be a single one.” 

t t f 

The T ai-tsung said: “I can see that the concepts of surplus and insuffi- 
ciency caused later generations to be confused about strength and weakness. 
They probably did not know that the essence of defensive strategy is to show 
the enemy an inadequacy. The essence of aggressive strategy lies in showing 
the enemy that you have a surplus. If you show the enemy an insufficiency, 
then they will certainly advance and attack. In this case ‘the enemy does not 
know where to attack .’ 1 * If you show the enemy a surplus, then they will 
certainly take up defensive positions. In this case ‘the enemy does not know 
where to mount his defense .’ 154 Attacking and defending are one method, 
but the enemy and I divide it into two matters. If I succeed in this matter, the 
enemy’s affairs will be defeated. If the enemy is successful, then my aims will 
be defeated. Gaining and losing, success or failure — our aims and the ene- 
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mv’s are at odds, but attacking and defending are one! If you understand 
that they are one, then in a hundred battles you will be victorious a hundred 
times. Thus it is said: ‘If you know yourself and you know the enemy, in a 
hundred battles you will not be endangered / 1 5 5 This refers to the knowledge 
of this unity, does it not?” 

Li Ching bowed twice and said: “Perfect indeed are the Sage’s methods! 
Attacking is the pivotal point of defense, defending is the strategy for attack. 
They are both directed toward victory, that is all! If in attacking you do not 
understand defending, and in defending you do not understand attacking, 
but instead not only make them into two separate affairs, but also assign re- 
sponsibility for them to separate offices, then even though the mouth recites 
the words of Sun-tzu and Wu-tzu, the mind has not thought about the myste- 
rious subtleties of the discussion of the equality of attack and defense. How 
can the reality then be known?” 

t * f 

The T'ai-tsung said: “The Ssu-ma Fa states that ‘even though a state may 
be vast, those who love warfare will inevitably perish' and that ‘even though 
calm may prevail under Heaven, those who forget warfare will inevitably be 
endangered .’ 156 Is this also one of the ways of attacking and defending?” 

Li Ching said: “If one has a state and family, how could he not discuss at- 
tacking and defending? For attacking does not stop with just attacking their 
cities or attacking their formations. One must have techniques for attacking 
their minds. Defense does not end with just the completion of the walls and 
the realization of solid formations. One must also preserve spirit and be pre- 
pared to await the enemy. To speak of it in the largest terms, it means the Tao 
of rulership. To speak of it in smaller terms, it means the methods of the gen- 
eral. Now attacking their minds is what is referred to as ‘knowing them.’ 
Preserving one's ch ’/ (spirit) is what is meant by ‘knowing yourself."' 

The T’ai-tsung said: “True! When I was about to engage in battle, I first 
evaluated the enemy’s mind by comparing it with my mind to determine who 
was more thoroughly prepared. Only after that could I know his situation. 
To evaluate the enemy’s ch'i I compared it with our own to determine who 
was more controlled. Only then could I know myself. For this reason, ‘know 
them and know yourself’ is the great essence of the military strategists. Con- 
temporary generals, even if they do not know the enemy, ought to be able to 
know themselves, so how could they lose the advantage?” 

Li Ching said: “What Sun-tzu meant by ‘first make yourself unconquer- 
able ’ 15 is ‘know yourself.’ ‘Waiting until the enemy can be conquered' 1 5H is 
‘knowing them.’ Moreover, he said that ‘being unconquerable lies with your- 
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self, while being conquerable lies with the enemy.’ 159 I have not dared to ne- 
glect this admonition even for a moment.” 

f f t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Sun-tzu spoke about strategies by which the ch’i of 
the Three Armies may be snatched away: ‘In the morning their ch’i is ardent; 
during the day their ch’i becomes indolent; and at dusk their ch’i is ex- 
hausted. One who excels at employing the army avoids their ardent ch’i and 
strikes when it is indolent or exhausted.’ 160 How is this?” 

Li Ching said: “Whoever has life and a natural endowment of blood, if 
they die without a second thought when the drums are sounded to do battle, 
it is the ch’i which causes it to be so. Thus methods for employing the army 
require first investigating our own officers and troops, stimulating our ch’i 
for victory, and only then attacking the enemy. Among Wu Ch’i’s four vital 
points, the vital point of ch'i is foremost. 161 There is no other Tao. If one can 
cause his men themselves to want to fight, then no one will be able to oppose 
their ardor. What |Sun-tzu] meant by the ch’i being ardent in the morning is 
not limited to those hours alone. He used the beginning and end of the day as 
an analogy. In general, if the drum has been sounded three times but the ene- 
my s ch i has neither declined nor become depleted, then how can you cause 
it to invariably become indolent or exhausted? Probably, those who study the 
text merely recite the empty words and are misled by the enemy. If one could 
enlighten them with the principles for snatching away the ch’i, the army 
could be entrusted to them.” 

t t t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “You once said that General Li Chi 162 is capable in 
military strategy, but can he be employed indefinitely or not? If I am no lon- 
ger around to control and direct him, |I fear] he cannot be used. In the fu- 
ture, how should the heir apparent direct him?” 

Li Ching said: “If I were to plan on behalf of your Majesty, nothing would 
be better than [for you) to dismiss Li Chi and have the heir apparent reem- 
ploy him. Then he would certainly feel grateful and think how to repay him. 
In principle, is there any harm in this?” 163 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Excellent. I have no doubts about it.” 

t * t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “If I order Li Shih-chi and Chang-sun Wu-chi 164 to 
take the reigns of government together, what do you think?” 
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Li Ching said: “(Li) Chi is loyal and righteous. I can guarantee that he will 
uphold his duties. [Chang-sun] Wu-chi followed your commands and made 
great contributions. Because he is a relative, your Majesty has entrusted him 
with the office of Deputy Minister. But while in external demeanor he is def- 
erential to other officials, within he is actually jealous of the Worthy. Thus 
Yu-chih Ching-te 165 pointed out his shortcomings to his face and then re- 
tired. Hou Chun-chi hated him for forgetting old |friends|, and as a result he 
revolted and turned against you. 166 These were both brought about by Wu- 
chi. Since you questioned me about this, I did not dare avoid discussing it.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Do not let it leak out. I will ponder how to settle 
it.” 

t * t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Emperor Han Kao-tsu was able to command his 
generals, but later on Han Hsin and P’eng Yiieh were executed, and Hsiao 
Ho was imprisoned. 16 ' What is the reason for this?” 

Li Ching said: “I observe that neither Liu Pang nor Hsiang Yu were rulers 
capable of commanding generals. 168 At the time of Ch’in’s collapse, Chang 
Liang originally wanted to gain revenge for his [old state of] Han, while 
Ch’en P’ing and Han Hsin both resented Hsiang Yu’s failure to employ 
them. 169 Therefore they availed themselves of Han’s strategic power. Hsiao 
Ho, Ts’ao Ts’an, Fan K’uai, and Kuan Ying were all fleeing for their lives. 1 11 
Han Kao-tsu gained All under Heaven through relying upon them. If he had 
caused the descendants of the Six States to be reestablished, all the people 
would have embraced their old states. 171 Then even if he had the ability to 
command generals, who could the Han have employed? I have said that the 
Han gained the realm through Chang Liang borrowing [Kao-tsu’s] chop- 
sticks and Hsiao Ho’s achievements in managing water transportation. 
From this standpoint, Han Hsin and P’eng Yiieh being executed and Fan 
Tseng not being used [by Hsiang Yu] are the same. 172 1 therefore refer to Liu 
Pang and Hsiang Yu as rulers incapable of commanding generals.” 

f * 1 

The T’ai-tsung said: “The Later Han Emperor Kuang-wu, who restored 
the dynasty, was thereafter able to preserve complete his meritorious gener- 
als and did not entrust them with civil affairs. Is this being good at com- 
manding generals?” 

Li Ching said: “Although Emperor Kuang-wu availed himself of the glo- 
ries of the Former Han and easily attained success, still Wang Mang’s strate- 
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gic power was not inferior to Hsiang Yu’s, while [his generals) K’ou Hsun 
Teng ^ti never surpassed Hsiao Ho and Ts’ao Is’an. He alone was 
able to extend his pure heart, employ a genial administration, and preserve 
complete his virtuous subjects, so he was far more worthy than Han Kao- 
tsu. Based on this, if we discuss being able to command generals, then I 
would say that Emperor Kuang-wu attained it.” 

r * t 

The T’ai-tsung said: “In ancient times when they dispatched the army and 
appointed the commanding general, |the ruler) would ritually prepare by ob- 
serving a vegetarian regime for three days. He would then hand a yiieh ax to 
the general, saying: ‘From this to Heaven above will be controlled by the 
General of the Army.’ Moreover, he would give him a fu ax, saying: ‘From 
this to Earth below will be controlled by the General of the Army.” 74 Then 
he would push the hub |on the general's chariot) 175 and say: ‘Advancing and 
withdrawing should only be timely. When you are already on the march, 
those in the army will only obey the general’s orders, not the ruler’s com- 
mands.’ I note that these rites have long been neglected. Today I would like 
to establish a ceremony with my lord for commissioning and sending off the 
general. What about it?” 

Li Ching said: “1 dare to say that the Sages created this ceremony together 
with the vegetarian fast at the ancestral temple in order to borrow awesomc- 
ness and spirituality from the spirits. Granting the yiieh and fu axes together 
with pushing the hub were the means by which they entrusted them with au- 
thority. Today, whenever your Majesty is about to dispatch the army, you in- 
variably hold deliberations and discussions with your high officials, an- 
nounce it at the temple, and afterward dispatch them. This, then, is inviting 
the spirits to come forth. Whenever you have appointed a general, you have 
always ordered him to manage affairs as circumstances may dictate. This, 
then, is loaning him great authority. How does it differ from observing a veg- 
etarian fast and pushing the hub? It completely harmonizes with the ancient 
ceremony, its meaning is identical. It is not necessary to consult together to 
decide [a new one|.” 

The ruler said “Excellent” and then ordered the nearby officials to record 
these two practices as a model for later ages. 

* t t 

The T'ai-tsung said: “Can the [divinatory] practices of yin and yang 1 6 be 
abandoned?” 



Li Ching said: “They cannot. The military is the Tao of deceit, so if we [ap- 
parently! put faith in yin and yang divinatory practices, we can manipulate 
the greedy and stupid. They cannot be abandoned.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “You once said that selecting astrologically auspi- 
cious seasons and days are not methods of enlightened generals. Ignorant 
generals adhere to them, so it seems appropriate to abandon them.” 

Li Ching said: “King Chou perished on a day designated as chai-tzu ; King 
Wu flourished on the same day. According to the astrologically auspicious 
seasons and days, chia-tzu is the first day. The Shang were in chaos, the 
Chou were well governed. Flourishing and perishing are different in this 
case. Moreover, Emperor Wu of the Sung mobilized his troops on a ‘going to 
perish day.' 1 The army's officers all felt it to be impermissible, but the em- 
peror said: i will go forth and he will perish.' Indeed, he conquered them. 
Speaking with reference to these cases, it is clear that the practices can be 
abandoned. However, when T'ien Tan was surrounded by Yen, Tan ordered 
a man to impersonate a spirit. He bowed and prayed to him, and the spirit 
said Yen could be destroyed. Tan thereupon used fire oxen to go forth and 
attack Yen, greatly destroying them. 1 8 This is the deceitful Tao of military 
thinkers. The selection of astrologically auspicious seasons and days is simi- 
lar to this.” 

f f r 

The T'ai-tsung said: “T’ien Tan entrusted their fate to the supernatural 
and destroyed Yen, while the T’ai Kung burned the milfoil and tortoise shells 
yet went on to exterminate King Chou. How is it that these two affairs are 
contradictory?” 

Li Ching said: “Their subtle motives were the same. One went contrary jto 
the practices) and seized | the enemy), one accorded with them and imple- 
mented [his plans|.' 9 

“In antiquity, when the T’ai Kung was assisting King Wu, they reached 
Mu-yeh where they encountered thunder and rain. The flags and drums 
were broken or destroyed. San I-sheng wanted to divine for an auspicious re- 
sponse before moving. This, then, is a case where because of doubts and fear 
within the army, he felt they must rely on divination to inquire of the spirits. 
[But] the T’ai Kung believed that rotted grass and dried-up bones were not 
worth asking. Moreover, in the case of a subject attacking his ruler, how 
could there be a second chance? Now I observe that San I-sheng expressed 
his motives at the beginning, but the T’ai Kung attained his subsequently. 
Even though one was contrary to and the other in accord with [divinatory 
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practices), their reasons were identical. When I previously stated these tech- 
niques should not be abandoned, it was largely to preserve the vital point of 
ch'i before affairs have begun to manifest themselves . 180 As for their being 
successful, it was a matter of human effort, that is all!” 

* f * 

The T’ai-tsung said: "At present there are only three real generals — Li Chi, 
Li Tao-tsung, and Hstieh Wan-ch’e. Apart from Li Tao-tsung, a relative, who 
can undertake great responsibility?” 

Li Ching said: "Your Majesty once said that when employing the army, Li 
Chi and Li Tao-tsung will not achieve great victories, but neither will they 
suffer disastrous defeats, while if Wan-ch’e does not win a great victory, he 
will inevitably suffer a serious defeat. In my ignorance I have thought about 
your Sagely words. An army which does not seek great victory but also does 
not suffer serious defeat is constrained and disciplined. An army which may 
achieve great victory or suffer horrendous defeat relies upon good fortune to 
be successful. Thus Sun Wu said: ‘One who excels at warfare establishes 
himself in a position where he cannot be defeated while not losing [any op- 
portunity] to defeat the enemy .' 1 81 This says that constraint and discipline lie 
with us.” 

itf 

The T’ai-tsung said: "When two formations approach each other, should 
we not want to fight, how can we attain it?” 

Li Ching said: "In antiquity the Chin army attacked Ch’in , 182 engaged in 
battle with them, and then withdrew. The Ssu-tna Fa states: ‘Do not pursue a 
fleeing enemy too far nor follow a retreating army too closely .’ 183 I refer to 
those retreating as being under the control of the reins. If our army already is 
constrained and disciplined while the enemy’s army is also in well-ordered 
rows and squads, how can [either side) lightly engage in combat? Thus when 
they [both] go forth, clash, and then withdraw without being pursued, each 
side is defending against loss and defeat. Sun-tzu said: ‘Do not attack well- 
regulated formations, do not intercept well-ordered flags .’ 184 When two for- 
mations embody equal strategic power [shih\, should one lightly move he 
may create an opportunity for the enemy to gain the advantage and thereby 
suffer a great defeat. (Strategic) principles cause it to be thus. For this reason 
armies encounter situations in which they will not fight and those in which 
they must fight. Not engaging in battle lies with us; having to fight lies with 
the enemy.” 
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The T’ai-tsung said: “What do you mean ‘not engaging in battle lies with 
us?’” 

Li Ching said: “Sun Wu has stated: ‘If I do not want to engage in battle, I 
will draw a line on the ground and defend it. They will not be able to engage 
us in battle because we thwart their movements .’ 185 If the enemy has (capa- 
ble] men, the interval between the clash and retreat cannot yet be planned. 
Thus I said that not engaging in battle lies with us. As for having to fight ly- 
ing with the enemy. Sun Wu has stated: ‘One who excels at moving the en- 
emy deploys in a configuration to which the enemy must respond. He offers 
something which the enemy must seize. With profit he moves them; with his 
main force he awaits them .’ 186 If the enemy lacks talented officers, they will 
certainly come forth and fight. I then take advantage of the situation to de- 
stroy them. Thus I said that having to fight lies with the enemy.” 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Profound indeed! The constrained and disciplined 
army — when it realizes appropriate strategies — flourishes, but when it lacks 
them perishes. My lord, please compile and record the writings of those 
through the ages who excelled at constraint and discipline, provide dia- 
grams, and submit them to me. I will select the quintessential ones to be 
transmitted to later ages.” 

[Li Ching said : 187 “I previously submitted two diagrams of the Yellow Em- 
peror’s and T’ai Kung’s dispositions together with the Ssu-ma Fa and Chu- 
ko Liang’s strategies for the unorthodox and orthodox. They are already 
highly detailed. Numerous famous historical generals employed one or two 
of them and achieved success. But official historians have rarely understood 
military matters, so they were unable to properly record the substance of 
their achievements. Would I dare not accept your Majesty’s order? I will pre- 
pare a compilation and narration for you.”] 



The T’ai-tsung said: “What is of greatest importance in military strategy?” 
Li Ching said: “I once divided it into three levels to allow students to grad- 
ually advance into it. The first is termed the Tao, the second Heaven and 
Earth, and the third Methods of Generalship. As for the Tao, it is the most 
essential and subtle, what the I Ching refers to as ‘all-perceiving and all- 
knowing, [allowing one to be) spiritual and martial without slaying. 
Now what is discussed under Heaven is yin and yang; what is discussed un- 
der Earth is the narrow and easy. One who excels at employing the army is 
able to use the yin to snatch the yang, the narrow to attack the easy. It is what 
Mencius referred to as the ‘seasons of Heaven and advantages of Earth .’ 189 
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The Methods of Generalship discusses employing men and making the 
weapons advantageous — what the Three Strategies means by saying that one 
who gains the right officers will prosper, and the Kuan-tzu by saying that the 
weapons must be solid and sharp." 



* * • 

The T’ai-tsung said: “Yes. I have said that an army which can cause men to 
submit without fighting is the best; one that wins a hundred victories in a 
hundred battles is mediocre; and one that uses deep moats and high fortifica- 
tions for its own defense is the lowest. If we use this as a standard for com- 
parison, all three are fully present in Sun-tzu’s writings.” 

Li Ching said: “We can also distinguish them if we scrutinize their writings 
and retrace their undertakings. For example, Chang Liang, Fan Li, and Sun 
Wu abandoned the world to withdraw into lofty isolation. No one knows 
where they went. If they had not penetrated the Tao, how could they have 
done it? Yiieh I , 1 >0 Kuan Chung, and Chu-ko Liang were always victorious 
in battle and solid in defense. If they had not investigated and understood the 
seasons of Heaven and the advantages of Earth, how could they have suc- 
ceeded? Next would be Wang Meng's preservation of Ch’in and Hsieh An’s 
defense of Chin . 191 If they had not employed [outstanding) generals and se- 
lected talented man, repaired and solidified their defenses, how could they 
have managed? Thus the study of military strategy must be from the lowest 
to middle and then from the middle to highest, so that they will gradually 
penetrate the depths of the teaching. If not, they will only be relying on 
empty words. Merely remembering and reciting them is not enough to suc- 
ceed.” 

t r f 

The T'ai-tsung said: “Taoists shun three generations [of a family) serving 
as generals . 192 [Military teachings) should not be carelessly transmitted, yet 
should also not be not transmitted. Please pay careful attention to this mat- 
ter.” 

Li Ching bowed twice and went out, and turned all his military books over 
to Li Chi. 
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Appendix A: The Chariot 



The role and importance of chariots as well as the date of their introduc- 
tion have been the subject of several articles in recent decades. Unquestion- 
ably, the chariot was introduced from the West through central Asia around 
the fourteenth century B.C., and then the transmission route was probably 
severed because subsequent major Western developments were never re- 
flected in China. (Hayashi Minao confidently asserts that the Shang had 
chariots by 1300 b.c. and that they were used in hunting. 1 Edward L. 
Shaughnessy holds that the chariot’s introduction should be dated to 1200 
b.c. 2 ) Support for the theory of diffusion rather than indigenous origin is 
seen in the absence of any precursor, such as oxen-pulled wagons or four- 
wheeled carts, although horses were domesticated prior to this period/ 

Although the construction of the Chinese chariot was substantially the 
same as its Western prototype, the earliest chariots unearthed thus far have 
several distinctive characteristics: Each wheel has many more spokes — 
sometimes as many as forty-eight; wheel shape is conical; and the chariot 
box is rectangular and larger than is the case in the West and can accommo- 
date three men standing in triangular formation/ (Some of these develop- 
ments are also seen in an intermediate stage in the Trans-Caucasus versions 
discovered in this century. 5 ) No major alterations occur after its introduc- 
tion, although there was a historical tendency toward stronger, heavier, 
swifter vehicles. Significant minor innovations and refinements naturally 
continued over the centuries, such as in the method of mounting the chariot 
box on the axle and in the yoking, with a continuing differentiation into 
types by use. (Even the Shang apparently had specialized chariots or car- 
riages for ordinary transport, chariots designed for combat and the hunt — 
perhaps in limited numbers — and something similar to wagons for convey- 
ing goods. 6 ) 

In the Shang the chariot was a highly visible symbol of rank and power 
and was elaborately decorated, often being covered with imperial gifts of in- 
signia. However, perhaps because of their greater numbers, chariots in the 
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Chou were more pragmatic and functional, although they still conspicu- 
ously displayed marks of royal favor. Finally, in the Spring and Autumn and 
Warring States periods, highly specialized chariots and other wheeled vehi- 
cles were created to suit the requirements of siege warfare and other special- 
ized assault tasks; they were equipped with large shields, towers, battering 
rams, movable ladders, and multiple arrow crossbows. 8 

Tradition holds that Hsi Chung — either as a minister under the Yellow 
Emperor or in the Hsia dynasty— created the chariot. The Shang reputedly 
employed either seventy or three hundred chariots to overthrow the Hsia, 
but this is improbable. The actual degree to which the Shang employed char- 
iots remains somewhat controversial; some scholars find no evidence that 
rhe Shang employed chariots as a battle element, 9 whereas others— especially 
traditionally oriented experts such as Ku Chieh-kang— maintain qualified 
opposing views. 10 However, certain facts are known. For example, even in 
the later years of the dynasty, Shang knights were apparently fighting on foot 
as infantrymen rather than from chariots. Some of their enemies, however, 

seem to have employed them in substantial numbers compared with their 
overall forces. 1 1 

The Chou are traditionally noted for increasing the horsepower of their 
assault chariots, using four rather than two horses. 12 (Shang tombs also have 
chariots with four horses, but these may have been for funerary display 
rather than for actual use.) One explanation for the Chou’s startling vic- 
tory — apart from their superior Virtue and the support of the people— is the 
swiftness of their movement and their unexpected crossing of the Yellow 
River to the south, thereby avoiding Shang defenses to the west. (According 
to the Shih chi , the Shang ruler significantly furthered the Chou’s efforts by 
consciously ignoring their approach until they were suddenly upon him.) In 
the actual battle three hundred chariots were probably employed, which 
matches the reported three thousand members of the Tiger Guard, assuming 
the ten-to-one ratio that is frequently suggested. 1 ' The swiftness and ferocity 
of the assault surprised the Shang and might be attributed to the Chou’s su- 
perior and perhaps first effective use of chariot power. 

Significant clashes between the Chou and their steppe neighbors in which 
considerable numbers of chariots were employed apparently commenced in 
the first centuries of Chou rule; in one such encounter 130 enemy vehicles 
were reportedly captured. 14 Massed chariot battles were occurring by the 
ninth century b.c. and continued throughout the Western Chou era and into 
the Spring and Autumn period. However, the effectiveness of the chariot un- 
der actual combat conditions has been questioned in recent decades by 
C reel 1 5 and others. Although the chariot promised power, speed, and mobil- 



ity — at least in contrast to foot movement — it may have been more symbolic 
and have served largely as a command platform rather than an overwhelm- 
ing assault weapon. This is not to deny that chariot combat — often involving 
great numbers — took place. However, as Yang Hung has discussed, the char- 
iot demanded a large area, and the warriors positioned on either side in the 
back (especially the one on the right who wielded the halberd) could only en- 
gage the enemy when the chariots passed each other perfectly — neither too 
far apart nor too head on. 16 In addition, their stability and maneuvering abil- 
ity — which were restricted by a fixed axle that rendered turning extremely 
difficult, especially at speed — were minimal, even on the flatest plain. (Imag- 
ine racing across a corn field without shock absorbers and attempting to fire 
a bow or strike a moving, equally unpredictable opponent with a shock 
weapon at the last instant.) 

The failure of Wu and Yueh to adopt the chariot, despite explicit efforts to 
inculcate them in their use around 541 b.c., further indicates a realization of 
terrain-imposed limitations; both states were mountainous regions criss- 
crossed by rivers and streams and marked by lakes, ponds, and marshes. 1 In 
response to these insurmountable constraints, Wu and Yueh stressed infan- 
try and naval forces and developed weapons for close combat — such as the 
sword — to such a high degree that they were famous throughout the realm; 
when unearthed today, they still retain their surface and edge qualities. I S 

Despite their inherent faults, chariots did permit the comparatively rapid 
conveyance of men, and under the direction of a skilled driver and reason- 
able conditions of terrain, they could undoubtedly be formidable. The ro- 
mantic image of courageous knights challenging each other from their glis- 
tening, leather armored chariots rings as true for China as the West, and the 
chariot was particularly suited to individuals valiantly racing out and pro- 
voking the enemy into hasty action. (However, Creel has observed that the 
Age of Chivalry did not begin until the Spring and Autumn period. 19 ) 

The difficulty of maintaining close formations required advancing at a 
measured pace (as edicted by King Wu in his prebattle instructions preserved 
in the Shih chi and Ssu-tna ha) in order to coordinate not only chariots with 
chariots but also chariots with supporting infantry. The necessary imposi- 
tion and observance of such constraints must have severely tempered an as- 
sault thrust’s maximum speed and, insofar as the book reflects antique prac- 
tices, no doubt underlies the Ssu-ma ha's repeated stress on adhering to 
proper measures. (For further discussion, see the translator’s introduction 
and the notes to the Ssu-ma ha translation.) It was possible for coordinated 
infantry to take advantage of the chariot’s difficulties and surround, over- 
turn, or otherwise obstruct it; according to the Tso chuan , they also con- 
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stantly failed of their own accord — suffering broken axles, becoming mired, 
getting tangled in branches, and falling into unseen gullies. Perhaps because 
of these limitations, coupled with their cost and extensive training require- 
ments, the only effective way for armies to expand was with infantrymen. 
However, the growth of infantry divisions obviously reflected changing so- 
cial and political conditions as well as a number of other factors, and experts 
such as Yang Hung explicitly deny that the problems of chariot employment 
caused them to be replaced. 20 



Appendix B: The Horse and Cavalry 



The horse was domesticated in China in neolithic times but was not rid- 
den. The indigenous breed, which had a distribution through the steppe re- 
gion, was apparently rather small — especially compared with the mounts of 
the nomadic peoples who appeared on China's western borders around the 
fifth century b.c. (Creel dogmatically asserts that no evidence exists for 
mounted riders in China prior to about 300 b.c ., 1 but Shaughnessy suggests 
the Chinese were encountering mounted riders by the end of the Spring and 
Autumn period in 484 b.c . 2 Some traditional scholars, on the basis of scant 
archaeological evidence, have argued for a long indigenous development 
period and for the existence of riding and hunting as early as the Shang, but 
this view is largely discredited. 3 Others claim that a Tso chuan entry indi- 
cates that barbarians were waging mounted warfare by 664 b.c . 4 
Pulley blank s and Yetts 6 basically concur with Creel. However, there are his- 
torical references to the famous general Wu Ch'i |440? — 36 1 b.c.] riding on 
horseback; a similar passage is found in the Wu-tzu [which is conveniently 
employed to discredit the work's authenticity]. Passages in the Six Secret 
Teachings that discuss the tactical employment of cavalry are also consigned 
to a late Warring States date on the basis of King Wu-ling’s innovation in 307 
B.c. 7 ) 

Prior to the fifth century B.c. the nomads were still on foot and fought as 
infantry or employed chariots. In the fourth century the Hu peoples initiated 
the first mounted incursions against the northern border states of Chao and 
Yen. Their horses offered them the obvious advantages of speed, mobility, 
and freedom in targeting, immediately spreading the requirements of static 
defense over much larger areas. Consequently, King Wu-ling of Chao re- 
solved to force his warriors to imitate the barbarian mode of dress (trousers 
and short jackets) because he believed such attire was critical in unleashing 
the cavalry's power. Apparently, his intent was to increase the army’s aggres- 
sive potential rather than simply to cope with the Hu, who were not particu- 
larly formidable, because he subsequently attempted to flank and invade 
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Ch in from the north. s Thereafter, the horse and cavalry grew in importance 
but until the Han dynasty, they remained a minor element in the army de- 
spite the tactics proposed by strategists such as Sun Pin and the T’ai Rung (of 
the Six Secret Teachings rather than the historical figure). According to their 
works, the cavalry provides mobility; frees the army from having its main as- 
sault weapon (hitherto the chariot) confined to level terrain; and permits the 
development of unorthodox maneuvers. Throughout the Warring States 
period, chariots remained more important than the cavalry (although in 
terms of power and numbers, the infantry came to play a greater role). Even 
the conquering Ch'in army, however, only included about ten percent cav- 
alry. Liu Pang, founder of the Han, created an elite cavalry unit to turn the 
tide in his final battles with Hsiang Yu, but this still only amounted to twenty 
percent of his total forces. 9 

Subsequently, Han Wu-ti, the great expansionist emperor of the Former 
Han — determined to secure the famous, superior horses from the distant no- 
mads — dispatched major campaign armies into central Asia to subjugate re- 
calcitrant peoples and seize the horses by force. 10 One hundred thousand 
cavalry, accompanied by as many supply wagons, embarked on the cam- 
paign of 128 to 119 b.c. From this time on the chariot ceased to have any 
tactical fighting role (although there was an abortive attempt by Fang Kuan 
in the 'Pang era to reconstruct and follow the antique ways). From perhaps 
the middle of the Former Han era, the cavalry became an independent battle 
clement that provided focal power for orthodox tactics and flexibility for ex- 
ecuting unorthodox tactics. 11 With the invention of stirrups and the devel- 
opment of an effective saddle, heavy cavalry became possible, although it 
was displaced again by light cavalry with the approach of the Tang. Tang 
Tai-tsung made particularly effective use of the cavalry in wresting control of 
the empire and was famous for his horsemanship. He was perhaps of no- 
madic ancestry and well understood the effectiveness of cavalry (as is seen in 
the military work bearing his name and the accompanying translator’s intro- 
duction). 



Appendix C: Armor and Shields' 



The primitive armor of the predynastic neolithic period and the Hsia 
probably consisted of animal skins, including those of the fearsome tiger, 
with little alteration. From the Shang through the end of the Warring States, 
leather — generally fashioned from cowhide, although sometimes from rhino 
or buffalo — comprised the basic material. When employed in conjunction 
with large shields, leather armor apparently provided adequate protection 
against the bronze weapons of the period. Based on evidence from the C hou 
(and assuming essential continuity between the Shang and Chou), the 
mighty Shang warriors wore two-piece leather armor that covered the front 
and back as well as bronze helmets. As the scope and intensity of conflict in- 
creased in the early Chou, construction techniques changed dramatically — 
shifting from two large pieces to multiple small rectangles strung into rows 
with leather thongs, the rows then being overlaid to create a lamellar tunic. 
The individual pieces were cut from leather that had been tanned, lacquered, 
and finally colored (frequently with red or black pigmented lacquer or per- 
haps decorated with fierce motifs). Due to the perishable nature of such ma- 
terials, the exact course of their evolution remains indistinct, but such armor 
probably displaced two-piece models by the Spring and Autumn period. 

Armor was apparently specialized, suited to the warrior’s function and his 
mode of fighting. For example, that for charioteers — who remained basi- 
cally stationary once ensconced in their vehicle — was generally long and 
cumbersome, protecting the entire body while primarily leaving the arms 
free. However, the infantry — which was heavily dependent on agility and 
foot speed for both its survival and aggressiveness — obviously fought with 
shorter leather tunics, fewer restrictive leg protectors, and far less overall 
weight. When the cavalry developed, although they could easily sustain 
more weight than infantrymen, their legs had to be unrestricted (but pro- 
tected against outside attacks), which accounts for the adoption of barbar- 
ian-style trousers and short tunics. Furthermore, until the invention of the 
stirrups, excess weight would also contribute further to the rider’s instability. 
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Thus heavy cavalry did not develop until the post-Han, only to he again dis- 
placed by swifter, lighter elements within a few centuries. 

Even after the development of iron and its application for agricultural im- 
plements and weapons, iron armor — which was necessary to withstand the 
greater firepower of the crossbow as well as perhaps stronger iron swords — 
did not displace leather until well into the Han (coincident with the replace- 
ment of the bronze sword). Bronze armor may have existed in the early 
Chou, and the use of some combination of leather with perhaps a reinforcing 
bronze outer piece (particularly for the shield) is evident. However, until the 
advent of iron plates imitating the leather lamellar construction— thus en- 
suring flexibility and endurable weight— metal appears to have been ex- 
tremely rare. Even in the Han and thereafter, leather never entirely disap- 
peared, being employed in a supplementary fashion. 

Shields — an essential adjunct to every warrior’s defensive equipment — 
were generally constructed on a wooden frame over which lacquered leather 
or various lacquered cloth materials were stretched. All-wood shields as well 
as those made from reeds and rushes obviously existed in some regions and 
in different eras, although their history has yet to be reconstructed. But as 
with body armor, leather was the material of choice, sometimes with addi- 
tional protective layers of bronze. With the rise of iron weapons and the 
crossbow, iron shields also appeared but apparently not in great numbers 
until late in the Warring States or the Han dynasty. 

Helmets were fashioned from bronze throughout the period, although 
iron helmets had appeared by the beginning of the Warring States. However, 
as with the iron sword and armor, they did not dominate until at least the 
Han. 

Chariots, which evolved little over the period, also used lacquered leather 
lor reinforcement, as is noted in Wu Ch’i’s initial interview with the king in 
the Wu-tzu. Protection for the horse — the prime target — was also considered 
important and may have originated late in the Warring States period. How- 
ever, again it was not until the Han that equine armor became both massive 
and extensive, reflecting the newly dominant role of the cavalry and the need 
to protect the valuable steeds. Outside stimuli from the mounted, highly mo- 
bile steppe peoples may have also contributed to the development of armor 
(and perhaps some weapons), but most developments were indigenous 
rather than imitative. 



Appendix D: The Sword 



.Although there are a few dissenting voices and much controversy about 
the origin, evolution, and numbers of swords, it appears that the true 
sword — one with the blade more than double the length of the haft — did not 
really develop in China until late in the Spring and Autumn period . 1 Prior to 
this time warriors carried daggers, spear heads, and sometimes a short 
sword — all of which were fashioned from bronze . 2 (However, based on re- 
cent archaeological evidence, some traditionally oriented scholars have de- 
duced that Western Chou warriors carried bronze swords/ An occasional 
artifact from the Shang is also classified as a “sword” in the literature, but 
when its dimensions are considered, the blade rarely exceeds the length of 
the haft by much — consigning it instead to the category of short swords or 
long daggers.) 

Swords in the Western Chou and Spring and Autumn periods were de- 
signed for piercing and thrusting, not for slashing and cutting attacks . 4 With 
the advent of the infantry, weapons for close combat necessarily supple- 
mented and then began to displace the halberd and other chariot-oriented 
war implements. In addition to the sword, the short or hand chi (spear- 
tipped halberd capable of thrusting attacks much like a spear 5 ) became very 
common among Warring States infantrymen — particularly in states where 
chariots were tactically unsuitable, such as Wu and Ytieh . 6 

Some scholars have coupled the final evolution and proliferation of the 
sword to the development of the cavalry in the late Warring States period 
and subsequently the Han dynasty/ Extremely long swords, especially dou- 
ble-edged ones, would be both dangerous and unwieldy for cavalrymen/ 
therefore, the excessively long swords that developed in the late Warring 
States and early Han were probably exclusively for infantrymen or were sim- 
ply ceremonial. 

Theories of origin range from imitation of steppe weapons to totally indig- 
enous development without any nonmetalic precursors . 9 One theory holds 
that warriors in the Shang and Early Chou carried spearheads as a sort of 
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short dagger and that from these — especially as the spearheads became lon- 
ger and stronger— the short dagger with a handle and then the elongated 
sword, evolved . 10 As the technology of metalworking progressed, improve- 
ments in shape, durability, sharpness, and appearance rapidly followed. 
However, whatever their origin, swords with slashing power and consider- 
able length in comparison with the handle really only flourished in the late 
Warring States, Ch’in, and Han." 

As the cavalry became the dominant battle element in the armed forces, 
the sword evolved to match its requirements. Thus from the Han onward, a 
single-edged sword with a ring handle— actually termed a “knife”— gradu- 
ally displaced the long swords of the Warring States. Thereafter, metalwork- 
ing continually improved, especially layering and surface treatment; and two 
distinctive trends emerged— one toward higher-quality, shorter, functional- 
edged weapons; the other toward purely ceremonial and elaborately deco- 
rated symbolic swords. Steel “knives” became the sword of choice for both 
infantrymen and cavalrymen as the T’ang— the era of the last of the Seven 
Military Classics — approached. 

(Although this brief sketch is inadequate for any true understanding of the 
sword and its history, a more extensive consideration requires a separate 
book. Readers with a command of Asian languages should consult Hayashi 
Minao’s detailed but somewhat dated work 12 and similar writings in Chi- 
nese. 11 ) 



Appendix E: Military Organization 



M ilitary organization in all its aspects — such as the development of ad- 
ministrative districts, population registration, and universal military service 
obligations — requires a separate study. Opinions on many aspects — includ- 
ing fundamentals, questions of origin, and early history — are far from unan- 
imous. However, because knowledge of the basic organizational methods 
and principles is helpful to understanding much of the Seven Military Clas- 
sics, a brief overview is undertaken here. 

The critical problem in characterizing organization in the Shang dynasty is 
the uncertain role the chariot played because some scholars believe the char- 
iot comprised the core element around which the company — the basic mili- 
tary unit— was formed. If chariots were insignificant or only played a trans- 
port role, this would obviously not be possible. Consequently, two theories 
must be considered: chariot-centered and clan-centered. In the former, the 
chariot — manned by three members of the nobility — would be accompanied 
by conscripted commoners, probably ten men per chariot . 1 Their function 
was strictly supportive; because they would be drawn from the state’s farm- 
ing and artisan populations as well as from each noble’s personal retainers — 
in an age when bronze weapons were expensive and limited in numbers — 
they were only minimally armed . 2 Based on burial patterns, this line of 
thought holds that the chariots were organized into squads of five, with ei- 
ther three or five squads to a company. Each squad would be supported by a 
one-hundred-man infantry company with (in some views) a complement of 
twenty-five officers. A battalion composed of three or five squads with asso- 
ciated infantry would constitute an operational unit. (Conclusive evidence 
for these reconstructions is lacking. 3 ) 

Another view — based on excavated tombs — suggests the total number per 
tsu , or company, was one hundred: three officers for the chariot and seventy- 
two infantry organized into three platoons, supported by a supply vehicle 
staffed by twenty-five. However, this conceptualization seems to derive from 
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the later idealization found in the Chou li and more likely describes the state 
of affairs late in the Spring and Autumn . 4 

Considerable textual evidence suggests that the clan composed the basic 
organizational unit, with the tsu (a different character than that above) again 
numbering one hundred men . 5 The members would all be from the nobility, 
under the command of the clan chief— who would normally also be the king, 
an important vassal, or a local feudal lord. Thus organized, they probably 
fought as infantry units, although chariots could also have been integrated 
for transport and command purposes. (According to Hsu Cho-yun, clan 
units | tsu] still actively participated in the pitched battles of the Spring and 
Autumn. 6 ) Ten such companies probably comprised a shih, which was basi- 
cally an army of one thousand men; in fact, the term shih should be consid- 
ered synonymous with “army” in this period. The word normally translated 
as “army'’ — chiin — does not appear until the Spring and Autumn . 8 

Early Western Chou military organization would have been essentially the 
same, but with the units definitely chariot-centered. As discussed in a foot- 
note to the translation of the Six Secret Teachings , the three thousand fa- 
mous Tiger Warriors at the epoch-making battle of Mu-yeh would appropri- 
ately work out to a ratio of ten men per chariot. Thereafter, the infantry 
expanded as the number associated with each chariot gradually increased, 
until by the early Spring and Autumn the ratio was perhaps twenty, twenty- 
two, or even thirty foot soldiers per vehicle . 4 In the Spring and Autumn 
period — the classic age of chariot warfare depicted in the Tso chuan — the 
systematic grouping of men into squads of five, with a vertical hierarchy 
mapped out on multiples of five, seems to have developed and become preva- 
lent . 10 This is the period described by passages in several of the Military 
Classics and the Chou li , during which seventy-two infantrymen accompa- 
nied each chariot, deployed in three platoons characterized as left, center, 
and right. (These designations were nominal; actual positioning depended 
on their function. For example, on easy terrain the center platoon would fol- 
low the chariot, whereas on difficult terrain it would precede it — both as a 
defensive measure and to clear obstacles. 11 ) Whether the officers were in- 
cluded among the one hundred also seems to be a matter of debate . 12 

From the Chou li and some of the military writings, the following chart 
can be constructed, with rough Western equivalents as indicated: 

Unit Strength Possible Western Equivalents 



WU 


5 


squad 




Hang 


25 


platoon 




tsu 


100 


company 




lii 


500 


battalion 


(regiment) 


shih 


2,500 


regiment 


(brigade) 


chiin 


12,500 


army 


(corps) 



The Western equivalents are relative; their definition depends on the era and 
country of organization. M The columns represent a set of alternatives, so 
that if regiment is used for lii, then brigade (or perhaps division) should be 
used for shih . The term lii is an ancient one; it was originally used by the 
Shang to designate a military unit that reportedly expanded to ten thousand 
for one campaign, but it also may have referred to the standing army . 14 Sub- 
sequently, in the Spring and Autumn and Warring States periods, it was com- 
bined with the character for army — chiin — as chiin-lu to indicate the army 
or military units in general. In its original meaning, it apparently referred to 
“men serving under a flag.” 

As already noted, the term for army — chun — appeared only in the Spring 
and Autumn and then only in the central states because the peripheral states, 
such as Ch’u, had their own distinct forms of organization. 1 ' The term 
“Three Armies” (san chiin) encountered throughout the military texts nor- 
mally refers to the army in general, not just to three units of army strength 
according to the above chart . 16 Early Chou theory asserted that the king 
alone had the right to maintain six armies (shih); a great feudal lord, three 
armies; lesser lords, two armies; and the least of them, one army. All of the 
vassal armies could and would be called on to supplement the royal forces 
and support the dynasty in the military campaigns that were generally 
mounted to suppress either rebellious states or nomadic peoples. With the 
rise of the hegemons in the Spring and Autumn period, states such as Chin 
simply disregarded both the Chou house and its prerogatives, eventually 
fielding as many as six armies . 1 

In the earliest stage of the Shang and Chou, force size was apparently ir- 
regular; it was enumerated, constituted, and organized to meet the situation 
and the demand. However, with the vastly augmented scope of conflict in the 
Warring States and the imposition of universal service obligations, military 
hierarchy and discipline became essential, as is evident from the emphasis on 
them in the Seven Military Classics. Actual service demands made on the 
newly registered populace also increased from the Spring and Autumn into 
the Warring States; at first, only a single male in each family was required to 
serve, then all males were so required. This mirrored early Chou trends when 
all the people who dwelled within the state (kuo) trained and were obligated 
to fight but were universally mobilized in only the most dire circumstances . 18 
With the creation and imposition of hierarchical administrative systems for 
the populace (both variants — the village and district — began late in the 
Spring and Autumn in Chin and Ch’u, perhaps originating with Kuan 
Chung), the male population could be quickly summoned for active duty. 
The village and district groups of five and twenty-five were immediately 
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translated into squads and platoons. Local officials at all levels would imme- 
diately become officers at the respective unit level, although there were pro- 
fessional military personnel for the higher ranks and a standing army to 
form the army’s core . 19 This meant that the total qualified populace could be 
mobilized for military campaigns, and that virtually an entire country could 
go to war . 20 
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(See also the lists at the beginning of 
the notes to individual translations.) 

Acta Asiatica 
Asia Major 

Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology 
Bulletin of the Museum of Par Eastern Antiquities 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
Chinese Culture 
Chin-chu chin-i editions 
Early China 

Grammata Serica Recensa (Bernhard Karlgrcn, BMFEA 29 [ 1 957 1 ) 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Journal of Asian Studies 
Journal of Chinese Philosophy 

Journal of the North Central Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
K 'ao-ku hsueh-pao 
Monumenta Serica 
Philosophy East and West 
T'oung Pao 
Wen-wu 

General Introduction and 
Historical Background of the Classics 

1 . The Confucius (551-479 b.c.) of the Analects demands courage and resoluteness 
in the practice of righteousness and requires that his disciples always do what is appro- 
priate. He cultivated the six arts, which included chariot driving and archery, and in 
other texts refers to the terrible visage of the righteous man when he dons his armor. He 
also indicated that the chun-tzu y or perfected man, does not compete, which was taken 
by later Confucians as evidence that conflict and warfare are inappropriate for civi- 
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lized men. Other early Confucians, such as Mencius (371-289 b.c.) and Hsiin-tzu (a 
Confucian of the late Warring States period who wrote extensively on military affairs), 
were cognizant of the inescapable necessity of wars and armies. Only after several cen- 
turies, as the Confucians became further removed from the pristine spirit of their 
founder and the realities of the early context, did the tendency toward pacificism, or 
(perhaps more correctly) the civil , emerge and gain ascendancy. This is a complex topic 
that requires an extensive separate analytic work. 

2. The dates assigned to the Spring and Autumn and the Warring States periods 
vary somewhat depending on the writer’s predelictions. The Ch’un ch'iu, or Spring 
and Autumn Annals , which chronicles events from 722 to 481 b.c., was traditionally 
held to have been edited didactically by Confucius and was one of the essential Five 
Classics. (Confucius no doubt used the work for educational purposes and may have 
emended it to some extent, but he cannot be considered the compiler or editor in any 
real sense.) The Tso chuan , purportedly a commentary to the Spring and Autumn An- 
nals but in actuality a self-existent work that portrays the period in considerable detail, 
covers the years 722 to 468 b.c. (or 464 b.c.; opinion seems to vary). The Intrigues of 
the Warring States contains some material from the early fifth century b.c., but it basi- 
cally records the people and events of the period 403-221 b.c., when the Ch’in offi- 
cially assumed the mantle of imperial rule. Thus the Spring and Autumn period should 
refer to 722 to 48 1 b.c. and the Warring States era to 403-22 1 B.c., traditional dates 
that are adopted herein. However, there is also considerable logic to dating the Spring 
and Autumn period from the movement of the Western Chou capital to the east in 77 1 
B.c. and extending the Warring States period to cover the interval between the end of 
the Tso chuan material and 403 b.c. This gives dates such as those Herrlee G. Creel 
(The Origins of Statecraft in China , University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1 970, p. 47) 
adopts: 770-464 and 463-222 B.c. 

3. Lord Shang (died 338 b.c.), although much reviled by Confucian tradition, had 
great impact in reforming the laws and institutions of the state of Ch’in. Among his im- 
portant contributions were imposing stringent laws; advocating and implementing a 
severe but certain system of rewards and punishments; restricting the conferring of 
rank to military achievements; organizing the entire populace as well as the military 
into groups of five and ten, thereby creating a dual-purpose, mutual guarantee system 
that facilitated immediate conscription; and eliminating the boundary paths between 
fields, making land a salable commodity. (Some of these reforms may have had ante- 
cedents, including those involving the military. For example, see Fu Shao-chieh, Wu- 
tzu chin-chu chin-i , Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1976, p. 17.) The remnants of 
Lord Shang’s book have been translated by J.J.L. Duyvendak as The Book of Lord 
Shang (Arthur Probsthain, London, 1928; reprint, University of Chicago Press, 1963). 

4. Han Fei-tzu (died 233 B.C.), a famous Legalist and former disciple of HsUn-tzu 
(298-238 B.c.), left an extensive treatise, which has been translated in full by W. K. 
Liao ( The Complete Works of Han Fei-tzu , 2 vols., A. Probsthain, London, 1959 [re- 
print of 1939 edition]), and as selections by Burton Watson (Han Fei-tzu: Basic Writ- 
ings, Columbia University Press, New York, 1964.) 

5. 44 Virtue,” although encompassing the basic meaning of moral virtue, was the ob- 
ject of much complex thought in ancient China and came to have numerous nuances 
and technical meanings, including “power” an< ^ “potency.” Some of these are dis- 
cussed briefly in the footnotes to the translations. In general, “Virtue” (capitalized) is 



used to translate the term te whenever the transcendent dimensions arc critical — when 
the cultivation of te (virtue) leads to Virtue, which is synonymous with moral achieve- 
ment and the inner power that accompanies it. Within the context of Taoist texts and 
to a certain extent military writings influenced by them, the term te indicates inner po- 
tency or power — generally as contrasted with and distinguished from the moral and 
ethical realm because the artificial constraints of rites, morals, and ethics were anath- 
ema to most Taoist-oriented thinkers (neo-Taoism and eclectic works excepted). A 
specialized body of literature has developed in recent years, due partly to the discovery 
of previously unknown manuscripts; these writings offer various conceptualizations 
and systematizations under the rubric of “Huang-Lao” thought, although there is by 
no means universal accord that these trends constitute a school or an affiliation. Spe- 
cialists are no doubt aware of them, but the general reader may find Arthur Waley’s 
classic comments on the term te in his introduction to The Way and Its Power (Grove 
Press, New York, 1958), or D. C. Lau’s thoughts in his translation of the Tao Te Ching 
(The Chinese University Press, Hong Kong, 1 982) of interest. (Also see the notes to the 
translator’s introduction to the Art of War translation in the present volume, especially 
number 24, for further discussion and sources, and Aat Vervoorn’s article “Taoism, 
Legalism, and the Quest for Order in Warring States China C J CP, Vol. 8, No. 3 [Sep- 
tember 1981], pp. 303-324.) 

Throughout we translate te as “virtue” when it refers to morals and ethics and as 
“Virtue” when it connotes the attainment of a special status — with inherent power — 
through the cultivation of virtue, which is not unlike the original meaning of virtus. 
The questions of its transcendent dimensions, relationship to potency, and metaphysi- 
cal realization in warfare command must be left to another book and the studies of ex- 
perts. 

6. Every “civilized” dynasty, including the Shang, appears to have exploited “bar- 
barian” — defined by reference to the dynasty’s own self-perceived level of civiliza- 
tion — peoples against other, similar peoples. In many cases they were even settled in 
the frontier regions, just within state borders, and shouldered the burden of dynastic 
defense. However, this first appeared as an articulated policy in the Han era and was 
symptomatic of the steppe-sedentary conflict. Discussions may be found in Owen 
Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China (Beacon Press, Boston, 1962); Yti Ying- 
shih. Trade and Expansion in Han China (University of California Press, Berkeley, 
1967); and Sechin Jagchid and Van Jay Symons, Peace, War, and Trade Along the 
Great Wall (Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 1989). 

7. This discussion of the Shang is based on standard Western texts and mono- 
graphs, such as Kwang-chih Chang’s Shang Civilization (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1980) and Cheng Te-k’un’s Shang China (Heffer, Cambridge, 1960), supple- 
mented by the normal range of articles from specialist journals, such as Early China 
and Wen wu. They are listed in the bibliography under the sections for historical mate- 
rials. 

8. A major point of contention is whether slaves were used solely for domestic work 
and perhaps occasional agricultural activities or whether the entire Shang edifice was 
based on the systematic use and exploitation of a slave class of agricultural workers. 
Depending on whether a Marxist or another synthetic framework is employed, the evi- 
dence is defined and interpreted differently. However, it appears that enslaved prison- 
ers and their descendants were found largely in domestic work rather than agriculture. 
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9. In the Shang and Chou dynasties, the presence of the lineage’s ancestral temple 
virtually constituted the defining feature of a capital city. Naturally, various deities, 
spirits, and animistic forces were also worshipped, depending on the period, state, and 
beliefs of the time. The ruler’s ancestral temple always played a critical role in prewar 
discussions and in prebattle ceremonies, as is evident in the Seven Military Classics. 

10. In the past decade a number of lengthy, minutely detailed articles based on his- 
torical records, recently recovered bronze inscriptions, calendrical reconstructions, 
and celestial phenomena have discussed the probable date for Chou’s conquest of the 
Shang. The traditionally held date of 1 122 B.c. proposed by the Han dynasty scholar 
Liu Hsin has been invalidated emphatically by David Pankenier’s proof that the rare 
five-planet conjunction recorded in the Bamboo Annals actually occurred on May 28, 
1059 b.c. (See David W. Pankenier, “Astronomical Dates in Shang and Western 
Zhou, ’ EC 7 [ 1 98 1-1 982 |, pp. 2-5.) Various other dates previously proposed — such 
as 111 1, 1075 (T’ang Lan), 1027, 1025, and 1023 (Bernhard Karlgren) — have also 
been discarded. Current arguments, based on essentially the same evidence — includ- 
ing the critical five-planet conjunction — variously supplemented or interpreted, pro- 
duce three theories: Pankenier’s January 20, 1046 b.c. (Pankenier, “Astronomical 
Dates,” p. 2-37, in particular p. 16); David S. Nivison’s January 15, 1045 b.c. (origi- 
nally proposed in his article “The Dates of Western Chou,” /7/AS, Vol. 43, No. 2 [De- 
cember 1983], pp. 48 1-580), and 1040 (according to his note revising the JAS article 
published almost simultaneously in Early China [EC 8 ( 1 982- 1 983), pp. 76-78]); and 
Edward Shaughnessy, who supports Nivison’s first date of January 15, 1045 (see 
“‘New’ Evidence on the Zhou Conquest,” EC 6 [1980-1981], pp. 57-79, and “The 
‘Current’ Bamboo Annals and the Date of the Zhou Conquest of Shang,” EC 1 1-12 
[ 1985-1987], pp. 33-60, especially p. 45). Chou Ea-kao also supports the 1045 date 
in a Chinese review article (“Wu Wang k’e Shang te nien-tai wen-t’i,” in Li-shih Yti-yen 
Yen-chiu-so chi-k'an [BIHP], Vol. 56, No. 1 [1985], Taipei, pp. 5-41). Because 1045 
b.c. appears well-founded, it is adopted herein. However, for further discussions, see 
Chang, Shang Civilization, pp. 15-19; Creel, The Origins of Statecraft in China, pp. 
487-491, who suggests accepting the traditional date of 1 122 B.c. even though ac- 
knowledging it may be inaccurate; Tung Tso-pin, “Hsi-Chou nicn-li-p’u,” BIHP 23 
(1951), pp. 681-760; Ch’U Wan-li, “Hsi-Chou shih-shih kai-shu,” BIHP 42 (1971), 
pp. 775-802; Jung Men-yuan, “Shih-t’an Hsi-Chou chi-nien,” Chung-hua wen-shih 
lun-ts ung 1 (1980), pp. 16-20; Ho Yu-ch'i, “Chou Wu-wang fa-Chou te nien-tai wen- 
t'i,” Chung-shan Ta-hsueh hsueh-pao 1 (1981), pp. 64-70; and Edward L. 
Shaughnessy, “On the Authenticity of the Bamboo Annals,” HJAS , Vol. 46, No. 1 
(June 1986), pp. 149-180. 

11. The casting of massive ritual cauldrons, some weighing several hundred 
pounds, and the production of bronze weapons required hundreds of skilled artisans 
engaged in coordinated activity. 

12. It is well-known that in the plains area of central China — the locus of the Shang 
dynasty — the soft yellowish earth can easily be dug with a sharpened wooden stick or 
other nonmetallic object. Naturally, agricultural efficiency improves with metal plows 
and hoes, but they were not essential and were rarely, if ever, used in the Shang era. (See 
Chang, Shang Civilization, p. 223; Hsu and Linduff, Western Chou Civilization , pp. 
75 and 353; and T. R. Treger, A Geography of China, Aldine, Chicago, 1965, pp. 50- 
5 1 .) A contrary view is taken by the traditionalist Ch’en Liang-tso in a lengthy, detailed 



review of the archaeological evidence. He concludes that the Shang already had bronze 
agricultural implements, which were used concurrently with those made of inexpen- 
sive materials such as stone and bone. Moreover, in his view, these implements were 
employed extensively throughout the Chou period until they were finally displaced by 
iron in the Warring States era. (See Ch’en L.iang-tso, “Wo-kuo ku-tai te ch’ing-t’ung 
nung-chii,” Han-hsiieh yen-chiu, Vol. 2, No. 1 [June 1984], pp. 135-166, and Vol. 2, 
No. 2 [December 1984], pp. 363-402.) 

13. Rice, which requires wet cultivation, originated in the south and was little 
grown in Shang central areas. (For general discussions of agriculture in China, see Sci- 
ence and Civilisation in China, Vol. 6, Part 2, Agriculture [by Francesca Bray], Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge, 1984; Kwang-chih Chang, eds.. Pood in Chinese 
Culture , Yale University Press, New Haven, 19^7; and E. N. Anderson, l he Pood of 
China, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1988.) 

14. The enormous numbers of animals used in the almost continuous sacrifices, 
which went to feed the priestly caste and the nobility, is cited as evidence that cattle and 
other animals must have been raised. Cf. Chang, Shang Civilization, pp. 142-145, 
230. 

15. See ibid., pp. 195-196. The king’s wives are also recorded as having com- 
manded troops and as having personal forces. 

1 6. Cf. Cheng Te-k’un, Shang China, pp. 208-2 1 2; Chang, Shang Civilization, p. 
249. The total number in the army during wartime is sometimes estimated at thirty 
thousand (Cheng, Shang China, p. 210), which would be many measures smaller than 
the number of troops reported as having engaged in the battle of Mu-yeh. I his sug- 
gests that the more limited figures apply only to the early to middle Shang era — per- 
haps with significant expansion later — as well as overstatement. 

17. See Fan Yuzhou, “Military Campaign Inscriptions from YH 127,” BSOAS, Vol. 
52, No. 3 ( 1 989) pp. 533-548; and David N. Keightlcy, who cites the extensive nature 
of the king’s travels in “The Late Shang State,” in The Origins of Chinese Civilization, 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1983, pp. 552-555. 

1 8. A later term, the Three Armies (san chiin ), was used constantly to refer to a cam- 
paign army. Whether it originates with these three divisions [san shih) or was simply an 
organizational creation (such as for upper, middle, and lower) is not clear. (Cf. Chin 
Hsiang-heng, “Ts'ung chia-ku pu-ts’u yen-chiu Yin Shang chun-lu-chung chih wang- 
tsu san-hsingsan-shih,” Chung-kuo wen-tzu 52 [ 1974], pp. 1-26; and the material on 
military organization in Appendix E'.) 

19. A basic distinction in the Shang and Early Chou was made between the people 
who dwelled within the kuo, the “state,” and those who lived outside it. At this time a 
state was essentially a city fortified by surrounding walls, with the privileged class re- 
siding within its protective confines. The city dwellers furnished the w arriors, whereas 
those outside the walls were not required to serve or were merely conscripted as menial 
support (if they were not alien peoples under the control of the kuo). This distinction 
declined as the scope of warfare eventually expanded in the Spring and Autumn 
period. (See, for example, Elsii Elsi-ch'en, “Chou-tai ping-chih ch’u-lun,” Chung-kuo- 
shih yen-chiu 4 [1985], pp. 4-5.) 

20. On warfare objectives, see Yang Hung, Chung-kuo ku-ping-ch'i lun-ts' ung, 
Ming-wen shu-chti, Taipei, 1 983, p. 8. Although agriculturally based and accordingly 
prosperous, the Shang ruling house required vast riches to distribute to the nobility, 
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whether directly or indirectly (through allowing them to retain the plunders of war). 
Because the Shang domain was extensive and the nobility counted in the ten of thou- 
sands of families, it was rather voracious. For example, in one battle the Shang report- 
edly rook thirty thousand prisoners (see Chang, Shang Civilization , p. 194). 

21. Among the peoples particularly chosen for sacrifice were the Ch’iang, from 
whose Chiang clan many of the principal wives of the Chou royalty came. The T’ai 
Kung, adviser to Kings Wen and Wu of the Chou, was also of Ch’iang origin. It seems 
possible that the Shang’s enmity toward the Ch’iang drove them to an alliance with the 
Chou, although this is not known. See E. G. Pullcyblank, “The Chinese and Their 
Neighbors in Prehistoric and Early Historic rimes,” in The Origins of Chinese Civili- 
zation, pp. 420-421; Chang, Shang Civilization , p. 249. 

22. In the Shang and probably the Early Chou, weapons were generally stored in 
government armories and were distributed only when required for military cam- 
paigns. (See Yen I-p’ing, “Yin Shang ping-chih,” Chung-kuo wen-tzu , NS 7 [ 1983), p. 
39.) This reflected the considerable cost of weapons and diffused any threat of an 
armed political revolt against the ruling family. Furthermore, because of the cost fac- 
tor, some researchers believe conscripted infantrymen were generally not furnished 
with serious weapons until the infantry grew in significance and less expensive iron 
weapons became available. (For example, see Chung-kuo chiin-shih-shih Pien-hsieh- 
tsu, Chung-kuo chiin-shih-shih , Vol. 4: Ping-fa, Chieh-fang-chiin ch’u-pan-shc, Pe- 
king, 1988, p. 2.) 

23. The dagger-ax derives its name from the dagger-like blade horizontally affixed 
near the top of a long wooden shaft, but it is primarily a hooking weapon. Wounds are 
inflicted by swinging down and pulling forward, with the curved knife-like blade cut- 
ting in and hooking the enemy (rather than delivering a crushing, chopping blow di- 
rectly into the soldier as an ax blade would. The ancients also had axes, but their role 
seems to have been limited and perhaps largely ceremonial.) See Chou Wei, Chung- 
kuo ptng-ch'i shih-kao, Ming-wen shu-chu, Taipei, 1 980, pp. 64-88; Hayashi Minao, 
Chugoku In-shu jidai no buki, Kyoto Daigaku Jimbun Kagaku KenkyGsho, Kyoto, 
1972, pp. 3-96; Lao Kan, “Chan-kuo shih-rai te chan-cheng fang-fa,” BIHP 37 
(1967), pp. 53-57; and Shih Chang-ju, “Hsiao-t’un Yin-tai te ch’eng-t’ao ping-ch’i,” 
BIHP 22 ( 1 950), pp. 59-65. A number of specialized articles have discussed this indig- 
enous weapon, including Ma Heng, “Ko chi chih yen-chiu,” Yenchtng hsiieh-pao. No. 
5 (1929), pp. 745-753; Kuo Pao-chiin, “Kochi yii-lun,” BIHP \ Vol. 5, No. 3 (1935), 
pp. 313-326; and Li Chi, “Yli-pei ch’u-t’u ch’ing-t’ung kou-ping fen-lei t’u-chieh,” 
BIHP 22 (1950), pp. 1-31. 

24. The spear was already extant in Shang times and no doubt dates back to the 
neolithic period. Shang spears boasted bronze spearheads (as well as those made of 
other materials, such as stone and bone), but with the development of iron technology, 
iron tips appeared by the Warring States period. In addition, the longer spears suited to 
use with the chariot (and thus also employed by infantry) in the Shang and Early Chou 
tended to be too unwieldy for infantrymen and consequently were shortened some- 
what in the Warring States period. Conversely, the blades tended to become longer and 
sharper in the early Spring and Autumn period and continued to undergo similar mod- 
ifications thereafter. For detailed discussions, in addition to references listed in the bib- 
liography, see Chou Wei, Chung-kuo ping-ch’i shih-kao , pp. 98-102; and Hiyashi 
Minao, Chugoku In-Shu jidai no buki, pp. 97- 1 30. 



25. The bow was already a major part of the Shang warrior’s arsenal and was gener- 
ally carried by the chariot commander. Composite bows appeared early, increasing in 
complexity, size, and strength over the centuries w'ith improvements in bonding and 
crafting technology. Various materials, including bamboo, were employed and were 
matched for greatest composite strength under tension. In the Shang era wooden 
shafted arrows generally mounted bronze points, although bone, stone, and other ma- 
terials were also employed. However, bronze continued to prevail even after iron had 
generally appeared in the Warring States (refer to note 55 below). For an overview' and 
detailed discussions, see Hiyashi Minao, Chugoku In-Shii jidai no buki, pp. 243-299 
(on bows) and 321-374 (on arrows); Yoshida Mitsukuni (who also discusses cross- 
bows), “Yumi to Oyumi,” TOydshi kenkyu, Vol. 12, No. 3 (1953), pp. 82-92; and the 
classic report and analysis of Shih Chang-ju, “Hsiao-t’un Yin-tai te ch’eng-t’ao ping- 
ch’i,” pp. 25-44 (on the bow) and 44-54 (on arrows). 

26. See Appendix C for an annotated discussions of the development and history of 
armor in ancient China. 

27. In recent years there have been a number of claims for widespread use of bronze 
swords in the Early Chou, such as Hsu and Linduff, Western Chou Civilization , p. 81 . 
However, although the innovative horizon for many weapons and technological 
achievements continues to be pushed earlier and earlier with each new discovery, it 
would seem these would best be termed daggers rather than swords, both in length and 
function. See Appendix D for an annotated discussion of the sword’s history and some 
of the issues surrounding it. 

28. “Chien-hsiian,” Lii-shih ch’un-ch’iu, CCCY edition, Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, 
Taipei, 1985, p. 204. Although claims that the Hsia had chariots are generally dis- 
counted, such assertions continue to be made, including in the recent PRC. publication 
Chung-kuo chiin-shih-shih, Vol. 4 Ping- fa, p. 5. 

29. See Appendix A for an annotated discussion of the introduction and history of 
the chariot in China. 

30. See the discussion of military organization in Appendix E for further informa- 
tion and references. 

3 1 . The Ssu-tna Fa discusses the practice and objectives of holding such hunts, and 
they are mentioned in a number of the other Seven Military Classics as well as in the 
Tso chuan and the “Ta Ssu-ma” section of the Chou li. (See the translator’s introduc- 
tion and notes to the Ssu-ma Fa translation for further information.) Also see Ping- fa, 
pp. 32-33; Yen I-p’ing, “Yin Shang ping-chih,” p. 40; and Hsli Hsi-ch’en, “Chou-tai 
ping-chih ch'u-lun,” p. 10. 

The difficulty in attaining the required chariot skills and their expense are cited by 
some historians as the critical factors that made the rise of infantry units inevitable. 
Conscripts, whatever their class origin, simply could not be trained in the time avail- 
able. For example, see Yang K’uan, “Ch’un-ch’iu Chan-kuo-chien feng-chien te chiin- 
shih tsu-chih ho chan-cheng te pien-hua,” Li-shih chiao-hsiieh 4 ( 1 954), p. 1 2. 

32. One tradition asserts that the Chou were descendants of the Hsia, whereas 
modern scholars such as K. C. Chang postulate that the peoples of the “Three 
Dynasties” were culturally and racially alike but politically distinct. (See K. C. Chang, 
“Sandai Archaeology and the Formation of States in Ancient China: Processual As- 
pects of the Origins of Chinese Civilization,” in The Origins of Chinese Civilization 
[ed. David N. Keightley), pp. 495-52 1; and Chang, Shang Civilization, pp. 348-355.) 
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33. I he Chou's “barbarian” origin was generally recognized in antiquity, and the 
Shih chi explicitly records Tan Fu — the Chou progenitor — as deliberately abandoning 
nomadic ways after his people resettled with him in the south to avoid conflict with 
other barbarians. (See the “C hou Annals.” Further discussion is found in the transla- 
tor's introduction to the translation of the Six Secret Teachings.) 

34. King C hou of the Shang was persuaded by opulent bribes not only to release the 
future King Wen from detainment but also to name him “Lord of the West.” Under this 
title he was entrusted with responsibility for defending Shang's flank and thereby af- 
forded an excellent pretext for developing and exercising his own military powers. 
(See the translator’s introduction to the translation of the Six Secret Teachings for ad- 
ditional information.) 

35. It is generally thought that speed, mobility, and surprise marked the Chou cam- 
paign, w ith the chariot playing a key role. However, there are dissenting views, such as 
Hsu and Linduff ( Western Chou Civilization , p. 88), who consider other factors more 
important (such as the effective deployment of infantry, longer swords, and superior 
armor |see Hsu and Linduff, p. 8 1 1). For further discussion, see the translator's intro- 
duction to the Six Secret Teachings and Appendix A. 

36. According to the Shih chi, the Shang had a one-hundred-thousand-man cam- 
paign army in the south, which could have amounted to a third or more of their total 
available forces and perhaps included some of their best units. King Chou of the Shang 
compounded his difficulties by ignoring repeated warnings about the potential danger 
posed by the Chou and notice of their actual advance. (Numbers from this period are 
extremely unreliable and should only be understood as indicative of comparative size. ) 

37. Because the antiquity of the Six Secret Teachings is almost universally denied, it 
seems possible that this revolutionary impulse may have been directed toward the im- 
perial Ch’in by writers very late in the Warring States period. Their hatred of the brutal 
Ch'in would account for the ferocity of the policies, with such fervor being envisioned 
in the heroes of the ancient Chou as they gambled everything to overturn the vile des- 
pot. Whether the combatants observed any civilizing rites (such as in the early Spring 
and Autumn period) in the centuries prior to the battle at Mu-yeh is doubtful, but the 
traditional view assumes that they did. ( This is discussed further in the translator's in- 
troduction to the translation of the Six Secret Teachings.) 

38. See Edward L. Shaughnessy, “ ‘New * Evidence on the Zhou Conquest,” pp. 66- 
67. 

39. Herrlee G. Creel’s classic work. The Origins of Statecraft in China, still contains 
the most extensive reconstruction and discussion of these measures as well as of the 
Chou military. However, also sec Hsu and Linduff, Western Chou Civilization. 

40. See Hsu and Linduff, Western Chou Civilization , pp. 113-119; and Tu Cheng- 
sheng, “Lueh-lun Yin i-min te tsao-yU yU ti-wei,” RIFIP, Vol. 53, No. 4 (December 
1982), pp. 661-709. 

41. For a discussion of the meaning of “army” in this period, see Appendix E. 

42. See Cho-yun Hsu's extensive analysis, Ancient China in Transition, Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, 1965. 

43. See the translator’s introduction and notes to the Ssu-ma Fa translation. The 
emphasis on discipline and concerted action evident throughout the Seven Military 
Classics reflects this shift from the noble days of chariot warfare. (For additional dis- 
cussion of the code of chivalry and its inevitable decline, sec Frank A. Kierman, Jr., 
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“Phases and Modes of Combat in Early China,” in Chinese Ways in Warfare [cd. Franz 
A. Kierman, Jr., and John K. Fairbank), Harvard University Press, Cambridge, H74, 
pp. 27-66.) 

44. This incident, as recorded in the Tso chuan for the first year of Duke Chao, has 
historical importance because it show's the “barbarian” enemy fighting solely as 
infantrymen rather than mounted on horses or from chariots. In addition, the Chou s 
realization of the limitations of chariot warfare is clearly shown by the necessity they 
felt to abandon their own chariots and engage the enemy in confined valley terrain. 
The reluctance of at least one high official to relinquish his honored position as a chari- 
oteer and descend to the state of a foot soldier (for w'hich he was summarily executed) 
also illustrates the prevailing attitude even this late in the Spring and Autumn period. 
(See Legge’s translation of the incident. The Chinese Classics: Volume V, I he Ch tin 
Ts'ew with the Tso Chuen, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1872 [reprinted Chin- 
hsueh shu-chu, Taipei, 1968), p. 579.) Wei Shu initiated the conversion and formu- 
lated a plan whose effectiveness was augmented by its deceptiveness. lo confuse the 
enemy he deployed the combined chariot and accompanying infantry forces in an un- 
usual, unbalanced formation, provoking the enemy's laughter and ridicule— until the 
Chin forces sprang into action and routed them. “Be deceptive” was a dictum clearly in 
the minds of commanders in this era, a century or two before Sun-tzu's Art of War. (For 
further discussion and analysis, see Ping-fa, p. 36, and the Wu-pei-chih 53, pp. 22B- 
24B.) As the infantry expanded, officers from the nobility were assigned to command 
them, and rank was granted to everyone — regardless of status — for military achieve- 
ment. Consequently, the status of the foot soldier improved dramatically, and al- 
though the old attitudes (which disdained foot assignment against the prestige of being 
assigned to the chariot) were never completely erased, their amelioration marked a sig- 
nificant change (see Ping-fa, p. 58). 

It should be noted that chariots were not employed at this time in such peripheral 
southeastern states as Wu and YUeh. Initially, this might have been because of igno- 
rance and unsuitable terrain, but even after they w'ere taught the skills of chariot driv- 
ing and the tactics of warfare deployment, these and several other states fielded only 
infantry units. (For further discussion, see Appendix A and also Tu Chcng-sheng, 
“Chou-tai feng-chicn chieh-t’i-hou te chUn-cheng hsin-chih-hsU,” BIHP, Vol. 55, No. 
I 1 1984|, pp. 74-75, 82-89; Ping-fa, p. 58; Yang K’uan, “Ch’un-ch'iu Chan-kuo- 
chien,” p. 1 1; and Yang Hung, Chung-kuo ku-ptng-ch'i, p. 126.) 

45. Another weapon, the chi, probably began to appear in some numbers around 
this time. The chi, or “spear-tipped dagger-ax,” differed from the dagger-ax in one for- 
midable aspect: It had a metal point at the top of the shaft to allow thrusting and stab- 
bing. With the addition of this spear tip, the weapon could be used for an initial stab- 
bing thrust, but if the target were missed, it could be pulled back or swung to catch the 
enemy with the knife-like horizontal blade. In the early stages it was probably made 
from two separate bronze parts, which w f cre secured to a pole; this has prompted some 
archaeologists to argue that the chi has a longer history than is generally acknowl- 
edged. (After the wooden shaft had completely disintegrated, the two parts, which 
would be found separately, would be misinterpreted as having come from two weap- 
ons — a dagger-ax and a spear — rather than being parts of an integrated, composite 
one.) However, it appears that the chi was primarily a foot soldier’s weapon, perhaps 
developed to better equip them to attack chariots; thus it grew in popularity as infantry 
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forces were augmented. In Shang tombs only ko (halberds, dagger-axes) arc found, 

xca ations yield only cl?i. or spear-tipped dagger-axes. In the thousand 
years between the demise of the Shang and the flourishing of the Han, chi were proba- 
bly created in the early Chou or Spring and Autumn periods, gradually becoming more 
popular until proliferating in the Warring States era. For detailed discussions, see Kuo 
Pao-chiin, “Ko chi yii-lun, pp. 313-326; Kuo Mo-jo, Yin Chou ch'mg-t'ung-ch'i 
mmg-wen yen-chiu, Jenmin ch’u-pan-shc, Shanghai, 1954, pp. 172-186; Ma Heng, 
“Kochi chih yen-chiu,” pp. 745-753; Chou Wei, Chung-kuo ping-ch'i shih-kao, pp. 
88-98; and Hayashi Minao, Chugoku In-Shu jidai no huki , pp. 10-13 and 78-96. 

In an article examining a multiple-blade chi excavated from a Warring States tomb. 
Sun Chi concludes that this sort of weapon was probably wielded by charioteers 
against foot soldiers and thus represented a response to the growth of infantry forces 
and their mounting threat to the chariot. (The attachment of knife blades to the wheel 
hubs served a similar function, as his article discusses on p. 83.) This implies further 
questions about the evolution of the chi — whether it was developed for infantrymen or 
for chariot-mounted warriors contending with other chariots or infantrymen — to 
which answers arc unavailable. See Sun Chi, “Yu-jen ch’e-wei yU to-ko-chi,” WW 
1980, No. 12, pp. 83-85. 

46. See Appendix D for details and also note 55 below. 

47. Some of these qualifications are recorded in Hsiin-tzu and itemized in the Six 
Secret Teachings; further discussion is found in the footnotes to the translations. 

48. The Seven Strong States at the start of the Warring States period, as identified by 
Liu Hsiang’s classic list, were Ch’i, Yen, the Three Chin (Han, Chao, Wei), and the 
newly powerful, originally peripheral states of Ch’u and Ch’in. Wu and Yiieh, two 
other so-called barbarian states, also emerged as significant forces. 

49. The Ssu-ma Fa discusses the distinctions that mark the form and spirit of the ci- 
vilian and military realms and advises against their becoming confused or intermixed. 
Most of the Seven Military Classics discuss the qualifications necessary for general- 
ship, reflecting the rising concern with professionalism and a turning away from the 
preoccupation with moral qualifications found in the Tso chuan. Ironically, in earlier 
times the Shang and Chou kings as well as the local vassal lords not only governed their 
respective realms but also commanded the army and exercised supreme military 
power. Over time they became divorced from the complexities of battle. 

50. Strategic points, such as passes and major road intersections, were increasingly 
guarded and fortified. The northern states, such as Yen and Chao, sought to diminish 
the mobility of mounted nomadic forces by creating static defense systems (“walls”) 
along their lengthy, exposed borders. See Yang K’uan, “Ch’un-ch’iu Chan-kuo-chien 
feng-chien te chun-shih tsu-chih ho chan-cheng te pien-hua,” p. 12. Also note Arthur 
Waldron’s work on “walls”; “The Problem of the Great Wall of China,” H]AS, Vol. 43, 
No. 2 (1983), pp. 643-663; and The Great Wall of China: From History to Myth , 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1990. 

51. See Yang Hung, Chung-kuo ku-ping-ch'i, pp. 140-141; and Ping-fa , pp. 78- 
89. The Mohists were famous for their doctrine of not making distinctions in one’s 
love for his fellow man. Under the direction of Mo-tzu (fl. 479-438 b.c.)— their 
founder and leader — they actively practiced their doctrine of opposing warfare, rush- 
ing to aid the defense of the besieged. See Robin D. S. Yates, “Siege Engines and Late 
Zhou Military Technology,” in Explorations in the History of Science and Technology 
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in China (cd. Li Guohao et al.), Shanghai Chinese Classics Publishing House, Shang- 
hai, 1 982, pp. 409-45 1 , for a discussion of the technology that appeared in this period. 
For the medieval period, which includes the T’ang (the era of the Questions and Re- 
plies ), see Herbert Frankc, “Siege and Defense of Towns in Medieval China, in Chi- 
nese Ways in Warfare . pp. 151-1 94. 

52. Although early Chinese compound bows were extremely powerful, crossbow s 
provided dramatically more formidable firepower; their strength and effective killing 
range generally increased over the centuries as their mechanisms were perfected. The 
earliest type was probably hand-cocked, using only arm strength. More powerful ver- 
sions required leg strength, and the strongest used a rope attached to the waist to pull 
the sling back. (See HsU Chung-shu, “1-she yii nu,” pp. 435-438.) By the end of the 
Warring States period, crossbows had come into extensive use, although their strategic 
value was probably not exploited fully until the Han dynasty. Hand-held crossbows, 
which fired two bolts simultaneously, and repeating models (as well as repeating dou- 
ble-bolt models) dating from the Warring States period have now been excavated, re- 
flecting the crossbow’s technological sophistication and importance. (See Ch’en \ iieh- 
chiin, “Chiang-ling Ch'u-mu ch’u-t’u shuang-shih ping-shc lien-fa-nu yen-chiu,” WW 
1990, No. 5, pp. 89-96.) Larger, winch-powered models mounted on chariots or car- 
riages, also capable of shooting multiple bolts, are described in the Six Secret Teachings 
and are discussed in the translation. (Also see Robin D. S. ^tates, Siege Engines and 
Late Zhou Military Technology,” pp. 432-443.) 

Tradition holds that the Yellow Emperor invented the crossbow, and Hsu Chung- 
shu, analyzing linguistic evidence, strongly believes that both the bow and crossbow 
are indigenous developments dating from pre-Shang times. (See Hsii Chung-shu, I- 
she yQ nu chih su-yiian chi kuan-yu tz’u-lci ming-wu chih k’ao-shih,” pp. 41 7-4 1 8 and 
438.) However, Hsu’s classic view not withstanding, based on textual references and 
other linguistic evidence it appears the crossbow' probably originated outside the cen- 
tral states area of China, perhaps in C.h’u or the southwest. (Sec Jerry Norman and 
Tsu-lin Mei,“The Austroasiatics in Ancient South China: Some Lexical Evidence,” MS 
32 11976), pp. 293-294; Yang Hung, Ku-ping-ch'i , pp. 143-144; and Ch’en Yueh- 
chUn, “Lien-fa-nu,” p. 96.) Remnants of crossbows with bronze trigger mechanisms 
have been found in tombs from the middle Warring States period, prompting scholars 
such as Kao Chih-hsi to argue for a much earlier (indigenous) invention— probably in 
the Spring and Autumn period — using wooden components. (See Kao Chih-hsi, Chi 
Ch’ang-sha, Ch’ang-te ch’u-t’u nu-chi te Chan-kuo-mu— chien-t’an yu-kuan nu-chi, 
kung-shih te chi-ke wen-t’i,” WW 1 964, No. 6, pp. 41-44. Also see Ch’en Yiieh-chUn, 
“Lien-fa-nu,” p. 96. Note that as of this writing, no pre-Warring States crossbows 
have been discovered. See Hayashi’s Minao’s extensive, although dated, summary, 
Chugoku In-Shu jidai no huki % pp. 30 1-330.) The first recorded tactical use appears to 
have been at the battle of Ma-ling in 34 1 b.c., as depicted in the Shih-chi and the text of 
the Sun Pin’s Ping- fa. The Spring and Autumn Annals of Wu and Yiieh also contain nu- 
merous references to crossbows, but truly extensive employment probably began with 
the Han, who exploited their superior firepower and range. 

53. See Appendix B for an annotated discussion of the cavalry in Chinese history. 

54. The speed and mobility of the cavalry in all but the most impenetrable forests 
and marshes allowed the development of unorthodox tactics (ch'i) versus orthodox 
(cheng) methods. Although infantry forces can also be employed in unorthodox ways. 
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an essential aspect of the unorthodox is its unexpectedness, its exploitation of surprise, 
for which the cavalry is ideally suited. Sun-tzu is generally credited with advancing the 
idea of the unorthodox, and it is extensively discussed and expanded in the Questions 
and Replies (based on actual employment by Tang Tai-tsung and General Li in deci- 
sive battles when they were struggling to establish the Tang). The Six Secret Teachings 
also analyzes the relative methods for employing infantry, chariot, and cavalry forces. 

55. Iron was used extensively for the agricultural implements — generally manufac- 
tured and distributed under government monopoly — during the Warring States 
period. The Japanese scholar Sekino Takeshi has advanced the idea that cheap, readily 
available, mass-produced iron swords provided Ch’in’s conscripted infantry forces 
their great killing power. (Cf. Sekino Takeshi, “ChQgoku shoki bunka no ikkosatsu— 
dotestsu katoki no kaimei ni yosete,” Shigaku zasshi , Vol. 60, No. 1 0 [October 1951), 
pp. 86 7 -907.) However, others strongly dispute his contention for a variety of rea- 
sons. First, the sword had always been a weapon of the nobility and was generally car- 
ried by officers rather than ordinary infantrymen. (Cf. Noel Barnard, “Did the Swords 
Kxist," EC [ 1 978-1 9 T 9], pp. 62-63.) They would naturally have preferred the famil- 
iar elegance of the bronze weapon over the cruder iron sword. Second, bronze swords 
were probably still superior to early iron versions in the hands of the skilled warrior, 
and complex metal-working technology (such as layering with different alloys) pro- 
duced very sharp, fine weapons. Third, few iron swords have been unearthed — even 
from the famous tombs of ( 'h'in Shih-Huang-ti, where most of the warriors are armed 
with bronze rather than iron weapons. (Cf. Noel Barnard, “Did the Swords Exist,” p. 
63; David N. Keightley, “Where Have All the Swords Gone?” F.C 2 [ 1 976), pp. 31-34.) 
Thus several scholars have concluded that the Han era marks the true ascension of iron 
weapons, with the bronze sword becoming an anachronism thereafter. (For a dissent- 
ing view, see Li Xueqin, Eastern Zhou and Qin Civilizations , Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1985, chapter entitled “Iron Objects,” pp. 315-329, who notes that 
C !hina had cast iron, wrought iron, and steel by the Warring States era, which suggests 
a long prehistory in the Spring and Autumn period.) 

56. See Wu Ch’i's biography in the translator’s introduction to the Wu-tzu transla- 
tion. 

57 . The battle of Ma-Iing is apparently the first recorded conflict in which cross- 
bows were employed. (T here are also different versions regarding who exercised ulti- 
mate command — P’ang Chiian, who may have been killed at the earlier battle, or the 
imperial prince, who sallies forth with the home defense forces. General P'ang's char- 
acter flaws and rashness were frequently cited by Chinese military analysts as evidence 
of the need for a constellation of virtues in any supreme commander.) 

58. The complex process of analyzing language, concepts, and historical events to 
create a systematic textual chronology has been both complicated and simplified by 
the writings discovered in various tombs in recent decades. The detailed textual studies 
of Ch'ing dynasty scholars, although valuable for understanding the texts themselves, 
have led to conclusions that must now be reexamined and revised. Discussions of the 
provenance of the individual Seven Military Classics are found in each translator’s in- 
troduction. For a general discussion, see Robin D. S. Yates, “New Light on Ancient 
Chinese Military Texts,” TP 74 ( 1988), pp. 21 1-248. 
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Liu-t'ao chih-chieh , in Ming-pen Wu-ching Ch’i-shu chih-chieh , 
Vol. 2, Shih-ti chiao-yli ch’u-pan-she, Taipei, 1972. 

K'ung Tc-ch’i, Liu-t'ao ch'ien-shuo , Chieh-fang-chiin ch’u-pan-she, 
Peking, 1987. 

Hsii Pei-ken, T'ai Kung Liu-t'ao chin-chu chin-i , Shang-wu yin-shu- 
kuan, Taipei, 1976. 

T'ai Kung Liu-t'ao , in Ch'ung-k'an Wu-ching hui-chieh, Chung- 
chou Ku-chi ch'u-pan-she, Cheng-chou, 1989. 



Notes to the Translator’s Introduction 

1. The tradition of Ch’i military studies requires a separate work; however, a brief 
discussion is found in the footnotes to the introductory section of the Ssu-ma Fa. (Also 
see T'ao Hsi-sheng, Ping-fa san-shu, Shih-huo ch'u-pan-she, Taipei, 1979, pp. 1-5, 
and “Chan-IUeh yUan-li yu ko-ming fan-kung tc tao-lu,” in Ping-fa san-shu , pp. 1-9; 
Flsii Pei-ken, Chung-kuo kuo-fang ssu-hsiang-shih . Chung-yang wu-kung-ying-she, 
Taipei, 1983, pp. 282-284.) 

2. The Tang imperial family’s military heritage was particularly strong, and the 
early emperors valued the martial as much as or perhaps more than the civil. There- 
fore, they sanctioned the creation of separate, increasingly professional military forces 
and the establishment of a state temple honoring the T’ai Kung as an exemplary mili- 
tary figure and the progenitor of military studies. Confucians, who tended to denigrate 
the T'ai Kung as merely a military man rather than recognizing him as a Sage like 
Confucius or the Duke of Chou (despite historical records attesting to his unremitting 
promotion of essentially Confucian virtues), continually opposed such efforts. In their 
view the civil — the li — and concepts of virtue are all that should be required to govern 
well and tranquilize the realm. (They repeatedly cited Confucius’s statement that he 
never studied military affairs [Analects XV: 1 ) but ignored his famous assertion (pre- 
served in his Shih chi biography) that both the civil and martial are necessary.) Eventu- 
ally, they succeeded in having the state cult dismantled, although the T’ai Kung unoffi- 
cially continued to be a patron figure for centuries. This unrealistic outlook no doubt 
greatly contributed to China's military weakness throughout the centuries, despite the 
empire's vast resources, technological achievements, and powerful administrative or- 
ganization. (For an extensive discussion, see D. L. McMullen, “The Cult of Ch’i T’ai- 
kung and Tang Attitudes to the Military,” Tang Studies 7 [ 1 989), pp. 59-103; and 
T'ao I Isi-sheng, Ping- fa san-shu. pp. 1-4.) 

3. 1 Isii Pei-ken's introduction to his modern translation particularly emphasizes the 
“revolutionary confrontation” aspect rather than a clash between two states. See T'ai 
Kung Liu-t'ao chin-chu chin-i , Shangwu yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1976, pp. 14-16. 

4. See Hsu Pei-ken, Chung-kuo kuo-fang ssu-hsiang-shih , pp. 291-293. The Chou 
dynasty ruled in part through its avowed policy of cultural acculturation, transform- 
ing the diverse people within its domain through gradual assimilation (while absorb- 
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ing and integrating new characteristics themselves). The concept of the Central States 
and the Hua-Hsia identity arose with them (although the surviving states in the War- 
ring States period still retained distinctive regional personalities and characteristics). 
For a general discussion, see Cho-yun Hsu and Katheryn M. Linduff, Western Chou 
Civilization , Yale University Press, New Haven, 1988, Chapters 4-6. 

5. Historical materials from the Chou period and thereafter, such as the Shih chi, 
were clearly influenced by the effective propaganda efforts of the Chou both prior and 
subsequent to the conquest. Their vile portrait of the evil Shang ruler was amplified by 
later writers — especially the Confucians — for didactic purposes, although not without 
an occasional dissenting voice (for example, Tzu Kung, Analects XIX:20). This is not 
to deny that the Shang oppressed the people or that King Chou of the Shang was not a 
villain. Rather, it should simply be understood that the Chou’s self-portrait depicting 
the cause of Virtue as naturally attracting allies and politically dominating the realm 
was underpinned in actuality by extensive military achievements and persuasive 
power. 

6. The Shang’s triumph over King Chieh, the last evil ruler of the Hsia, was tradi- 
tionally portrayed in terms similar to those describing the Chou’s conquest of the 
Shang, but much simplified. King T’ang— the founder of the Shang dynasty— culti- 
vated his Virtue, pursued benevolent policies, and garnered his strength on the fringe 
of the Hsia empire until finally engaging in a decisive battle. There was even a sagely 
counterpart to the T’ai Kung, the famous minister I Yin, who may have created the in- 
direct striking tactics that proved successful for the Shang. (See Hsii Peiken et al., 
Chung-kuo li-tai chan-cheng-shih , 18 vols., Li-ming, Taipei, 1976, revised edition, 
Vol. 1, pp. 49-53, and also the early chapters of the Shang shu | Book of Documents]. 
The Shang shu also portrays Shang dynasty kings acting as strong supporters of virtue 
and as punitive agents against the unrighteous.) 

7. Although the parameters of the dynastic cycle postulate an essentially continu- 
ous decline in the power of the imperial house, with allowances for temporary resur- 
gences, recently discovered historical materials indicate that the Shang kings contin- 
ued to be vigorous monarchs, mounting military expeditions and conducting tours of 
inspection throughout the years. Even though the last ruler — who is recorded as hav- 
ing been enthroned for more than sixty years — considerably debauched the image of 
the king, earlier kings, such as Wu Ting, were both effective and powerful. 

8. The archetypal seductress played an extensive but tragic role throughout Chi- 
nese history, with several infamous examples bringing the imperial house to ruin. Even 
the less famous seduerresses were constant sources of tension because the almighty em- 
perors — despite having numerous consorts, concubines, and other ladies in waiting — 
were easily persuaded by their favorites to grant state favors and administrative or mil- 
itary power to their own relatives, thereby weakening the imperial house and creating 
sources of dissension. The displacement of an old consort by a new beauty or the re- 
placement of an heir also caused interminable strife and intrigue. 

9. Shih chi , “Shang Annals,” translated from Shih-chi chin-chu , Vol. 1, Shang- wu 
yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1979, p. 94. 

10. Hou (ruler) Chi (millet) was one of the legendary deified figures traditionally 
credited with creating Chinas culture and civilization. He is identified particularly 
with agricultural developments, such as the domestication of wild grains, and is re- 
corded in the “Chou Annals” as having been appointed minister of agriculture by Em- 
peror Shun. 
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1 1. “Chou Annals,” Shih-chi chin-chu , Vol. 1, p. 101. It should be noted that the 
Chou were already powerful before this confrontation with the other barbarians; 
therefore, the traditional account is obviously highly simplified. 

12. Hsii Pei-ken, Chung-kuo kuo-fang ssu-hsiang-shih, pp. 274-2 75. 

13. For further discussions of Shang-Chou relations, see Hsu and Linduff, Western 
Chou Civilization , pp. 41-49; and Herrlee G. Creel, The Origins of Statecraft in 
China , University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1 970, pp. 57-69. 

King Wu Ting of the Shang is recorded as having conducted military campaigns 
against the Chou before they descended to the Wei River valley. Chi Li apparently 
acted on behalf of the Shang against troublesome tribes from the northwest quarter be- 
fore being perceived as too great a threat himself. The fact that the Shang could com- 
mand and imprison both Chi Li and King Wen is testimony of their regional power and 
the Chou’s continued submission, even though Shang rulers could not completely con- 
trol the outer quarters. Because both Chi Li and King Wen were married to Shang prin- 
cesses and members of the Shang nobility also appear to have married women from the 
Chou royal house, marriage relations were another aspect of their political policies. 

1 4. His detention is variously said to have lasted anywhere from one to six or seven 
years. During this period he reputedly devoted himself to serious contemplation, or- 
dering the sixty-four hexagrams of the / ching and appending the Judgments— activi- 
ties befitting a future cultural legend. (The texts for the individual hexagram lines are 
attributed to the Duke of Chou, one of his sons, and Confucius is closely identified 
with the book as well.) His reign, which began when he was fifty, is recorded in the Shih 
chi as having lasted fifty-five years; he died nine years after being released by the Shang. 
However, such great longevity (which he apparently shared with the T’ai Kung and the 
evil King Chou) is extremely problematic, particularly in an age in which people had 
short life expectancies. For discussions of the Shang and Chou chronologies, see, 
among others, David N. Keightley, “The Bamboo Annals and the Shang-Chou Chro- 
nology,” HJAS, Vol. 38, No. 2 (1978), pp. 423-438; Edward J. Shaughnessy, “On the 
Authenticity of the Bamboo Annals ,” HJAS , Vol. 46, No. 1 (1986), pp. 149-180; 
Chou Fa-kao, “Chronology of the Western Chou Dynasty,” Hsiang-kang Chung-wen 
Ta-hsiieh Chung-kuo Wen-hua Yen-chiu-so hsiieh-pao, Vol. 4, No. 1 ( 1971 ), pp. 1 73- 
205; Ch’U Wan-li, “Shih-chi Yin-pen-chi chi ch’i-t’o chi-lu-chung so-tsai Yin-Shang 
shih-tai te shih-shih,” Taiwan Ta-hsiieh wen-shih-che hsiieh-pao , Vol. 14, No. 11 
(1965), pp. 87-1 18; Jung Meng-yuan, “Shih-t’an Hsi-Chou chi-nien,” Chung-hua 
wen-shih lun-ts'ung 1980, No. 1, pp. 1-21; Ch’U Wan-li, “Hsi-Chou shih-shih kai- 
shu,” BIHP 42 (1971 ), pp. 775-802; Tung Tso-pin, “Hsi-Chou nicn-li-p'u,” BIHP 23 
(1951), pp. 681-760; and Ho Yu-ch’i, “Chou Wu-wang fa-Chou te nien-tai wen-t’i,” 
Chung-shatt ta-hsiieh hsiieh-pao 1981, No. 1 , pp. 64-70. 

1 5. Several Chinese military historians have stressed the importance of the location 
because it exposed them to constant military challenges. Not only did the Chou train 
for and mount military campaigns against their enemies, but they were also forced to 
always be prepared to instantly ward off sudden incursions. Their leaders, including 
the king, personally supervised them in the fields and directed their responses to such 
military emergencies. This experience nurtured unity, a strong spirit, and an unflinch- 
ing commitment to battle. It also symbolizes the farmer-soldier ideal later bureaucrats 
felt characterized the practices of antiquity and came to be frequently cited whenever 
they sought to disparage the need for professional military men and studies. (However, 
as discussed in the general introduction, it should be remembered that at this time the 
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nobility rather than the peasants were the active members of the fighting forces.) See, 
for example, Hsu Pei-kcn, Chung-kuo kuo-fang ssu-hsiang-shih, p. 276. 

1 6. Career military men turned historians, such as Hsu Pei-ken, see the long prepa- 
ratory period as not just providing the time necessary to cultivate Virtue and slowly de- 
velop the economic basis for a power state with a satisfied populace but also as being 
the minimum interval required to create — in accord with the T’ai Kung’s strategy — the 
revolutionary military weapons that would permit the Chou to effect radical new 
strategies against their vastly superior enemies. General Hsu is a particularly strong 
advocate of the chariot’s decisive importance at Mu-yeh, the first battle in which it was 
employed en masse. Based on his estimates, the Chou could probably not have con- 
structed more than a score of chariots per year — particularly armored ones — and at 
least three thousand horses had to be bred and trained. Charioteers also had to become 
practiced in the requisite individual skills and coordinated in integrated battle tactics. 
Furthermore, a large number of bronze weapons had to be manufactured; thus the 
Chou became more skilled in metalworking techniques and developed their own styles 
of weapons. (Sec Hsu Pei-ken, Chung-kuo kuo-fang ssu-hsiang-shih , pp. 284-286, 
and T'ai Kung I .iu-t'ao chin-chu chin-i, Shang-wu vin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1976, pp. 14- 

26.) 

1 7. According to the Lii-shih C.h'un-ch'iu , he was a shih (lowest rank of noble) of 
the Fastern 1 people. Ch'iang people with the Chiang surname apparently were early 
allies of the Chou after an even earlier period of conflict. 

Recent scholars have questioned the veracity of the T’ai Kung’s eastern origin. Vang 
Yttn-ju, for example, noting the Chiang clan’s early marriage relations with the Chou, 
concludes that both the Chiang and the Chou were originally members of the north- 
west barbarian peoples and that the Chiang did not venture eastward until after the 
Chou conquest. (See “Chiang-hsingte min-tsu ho Chiang T'ai-kung te ku-shih,” in Ku- 
shih pien [ed. Ku Chieh-kang), Vol. 2, Shang-hai ku-chi, Shanghai, 1982 [original 
copyright 1930], pp. 1 13-1 17.) 

1 8. In all the stories about the 1 ’ai Kung found in the various Warring States and 
later writings, he is invariably portrayed as old, retired, and poor. For example, the 
Shuo yuan frequently uses his late, meteoric rise to power after an undistinguished life 
to illustrate that talent and merit alone are inadequate unless one meets the proper mo- 
ment. One passage states, “When Lu Wang was fifty he sold food in Chi-chin; when he 
was seventy he butchered cows in Chao-ko; so if when he was ninety he commanded 
the army for the Son of Heaven, it was because he met King Wen.” (Shuo-yuan CCCY, 
p. 58 1 , and an additional reference on p. 562.) His “lands were inadequate to repay the 
cost of the seeds, (the yield from) his fishing inadequate to repay the cost of the nets, 
but for governing All under Heaven he had more than enough wisdom.” (Shuo-yuan 
CCCY, p. 569.) “He was an old fellow whose wife had put him out, who had worked as 
a butcher’s assistant in Chao-ko and as an inn employee in Chi-chin who welcomed 
guests.” (Shuo-yuan CCCY, p. 234.) In the Han-shih wai-chuan he is laboring as a 
boatman when he encounters King Wen. (This incident is translated in James R. 
Hightower, Han shih wai chuan , Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1952, pp. 
140-142.) 

1 9. The term “hegemon" docs not appear until centuries after the events recorded 
in this biography, thus suggesting the dialogue is a late fabrication. 



20. The story about how the T'ai Kung received his name is more than a little dubi- 
ous; however, completely satisfactory explanations are lacking. He was apparently 
known by several names, perhaps depending on the recorder’s perspective and loca- 
tion. “T'ai Kung”should refer to his enfeoffment as king of Ch'i and thus the state’s of- 
ficial progenitor. “Lii” in “Lu Wang” probably refers to his place of origin, whereas 
Wang may have been his personal name; this is also the case for “Lu Shang.” “Shih, in 
“Shih Shang-fu,” perhaps referred to his command position, “T’ai Shih,” rather than 
to his role as preceptor (shih) to Kings Wen and Wu (see note 2 1 below'). “Shang-tu, or 
“Father Shang,” may be an honorific referent from the two kings toward their army's 
commander in chief or perhaps their strategist-adviser. (See Yang Yiin-ju, “Chiang- 
hsing,” pp. 109-112.) 

21. The Shih chi biography states he was appointed as a shih, which generally 
means “commander” but can also include didactic functions, as in “preceptor” or 
“teacher.” Clearly, the T’ai Kung’s role was far more encompassing and was related 
more to strategy than command. Historical references apart from the Shih chi do not 
record him as being commander in chief (normally a role the C hou king should person- 
ally have filled), but he seems to have commanded a force at the battle of Mu-yeh and 
led the initial charge to instigate the conflict. (See the “Chou Annals” in the Shih chi. 
Also note his superior role in the command of forces securing the area after the con- 
quest in the I -Chou shu .) 

Traditional sources indicate that subsequently. King Wu married the I'ai Kung’s 
daughter and that she became one of the ten great ministers of his reign. (See Wei Ju- 
lin, Chung-kuo li-tai nting-chiang chi ch'i yung-ping ssu-hsiang , Chung-yang wen-wu 
kung-ying-she, Taipei, 1 98 1 , p. 2.) 

22. The practice of traveling about to seek receptive rulers on whom to exercise 
one’s persuasion is identified w'ith the Warring States period and should be considered 
anachronistic. However, he may have traveled about in disguise, trying to perceive a 
single opportunity, or he may simply have been exceptional. 

23. Mencius twice mentions that the T'ai Kung dwelled on the coast of the Eastern 
Sea to avoid King Chou (Mencius, IVA: 14, VII A:22) and also refers to him and San-i 
Sheng as having known King Wen (Mencius, VIIB:38). The Hsin shu mentions him 
“coming from the sea coast to give his allegiance” (Hsin shu, 1 0:9B). 

24. Because the concept of unorthodox (ch'i) stratagems is attributed primarily to 
Sun-tzu, it is interesting to note the Shih chi's appraisal of the T'ai Kung’s achievements 
in this regard. (This concept is discussed in the translator’s introduction and notes to 
the Art of War translation.) 

25. For a brief discussion of ch 'iian, see the notes to the Art of War. 

26. These conquests and alliances secured their base of operations and allowed 
them to expand toward the Shang domain. For further discussion, see Hsu and 
Linduff, Western Chou Civilization, pp. 89-92. 

27. This very famous sentence is cited repeatedly by the T'ai Kung’s detractors to 
support their contention that Virtue alone, rather than the T’ai Kung's despicable 
machinations, was enough to win the empire for the Chou. 

28. Whether “Tsang-ssu” refers to a green, nine-headed river animal (originally 
based on a rhinoceros?) and is being invoked as a spirit to lend power to the oath or 
scare the men or refers to an officer for the boats is the subject of speculation. 
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29. The question has frequently been raised as to why King Wu did not immediately 
lead an attack on the Shang, particularly when they could have capitalized on the ele- 
ment of surprise. Various explanations have been offered, among them that King Wu 
felt his strength and preparations were still insufficient or that perhaps he had not ex- 
pected such an overwhelming response and had neither supplies nor plans to support 
an attack. (Although concrete plans could have been formulated in the intervening two 
years, little more could have been done to dramatically alter the balance of forces.) 
Other suggestions include General HsU’s belief that the Chou did not bring their chari- 
ots to the assembly but concealed them for explosive use in the actual engagement and 
that this rally represented a sort of dress rehearsal. King Chou’s minions certainly re- 
ported the events in detail, including King Wu’s public acknowledgement — despite 
startling support to the contrary— -that a subject should not attack his ruler. This sus- 
tained King Chou’s complacency and arrogance— the Shang Annals indicate his dis- 
dain for any Chou threat to his power and his certainty that he would continue to enjoy 
the sanction of Heaven — and set the stage for the next meeting, which was then simi- 
larly regarded. King Wu thus was able to advance swiftly by an indirect southern route 
(fording the frozen river in an area supposedly well-known to the T'ai Kung who, ac- 
cording to one source, had sold rice there) and approach the capital before King Chou 
could muster all his forces and recall his expeditionary forces in the south. (See HsU 
Pei-kcn, Chung-kuo kuo-fang ssu-hsnvig-shih , pp. 285-286, and Chung-kuo li-tai 
chang-cheng-shih , Vol. 1, pp. 74-^6; and the statements attributed to King Chou in 
the “Shang Annals.”) 

30. The murder of Pi-kan and other events (such as the high officials fleeing to Chou 
with the sacrificial musical instruments) no doubt precipitated the king’s decision to 
attack Shang. 

The I ’ai Kung’s rejection of bad weather and ill portents is remarkable for an age 
obsessed with such beliefs. In his view, even though they claimed the Mandate of 
Heaven, how could the signs be auspicious for a ruler about to attack his sovereign? 
(Note that this incident, with additional dialogue, also appears in the Han-shih wai- 
chuan. See Hightower’s translation, Han shih wai chuan , pp. 89-90.) 

Although the T'ai Kung was obviously daring and resolute, some scholars have 
cited such statements as evidence that this material is fabricated because such prag- 
matic, unmystical views were not common until the Warring States period, when the 
military classics began to reject the influence of portents and signs. However, although 
there are serious doubts about the veracity of the details, this opinion perhaps too con- 
veniently assumes a nonexistent homogeneity of thought and recklessly denies the pos- 
sibility of the exceptional. 

3 1 . The “Shang Annals” records the manner of the king’s death rather differently: 
“On chia-tzu King Chou’s troops were defeated. King Chou raced back in and 
mounted the Deer Tower. He clothed himself in his treasures and jade, went into the 
fire and died. King Wu of the Chou subsequently chopped off Chou’s head, hanging it 
up with a white pennon” (Shih-chi chin-chu , Vol. 1 , p. 96). The I-Chou shu account in 
the “Shih-fu” chapter similarly records that King Chou immolated himself, whereas in 
the “Chou Annals” King Wu symbolically shoots King Chou with three arrows, then 
decapitates him. 

32. The nine great bronze cauldrons symbolized imperial authority, and possessing 
them was deemed a matter of great consequence in establishing dynastic power and le- 
gitimacy. 
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33. An analysis and discussion of the battle of Mu-yeh merits a separate chapter. 
Among the many unresolved questions, perhaps the most important concerns the 
relative strength of the respective forces. According to the Shih chi and some other 
accounts, the Shang fielded seven hundred thousand men, whereas the Chou only 
had three hundred chariots, three thousand Tiger Guards, and forty-five thousand 
armored soldiers. The number for the Shang is extremely suspect and is subject to 
various explanations: It may be a general expression of size; an error for what 
should be seventy thousand or one hundred seventy thousand; or the total troops of 
the entire Shang forces, including all their allies — many of whom were already com- 
mitted in other areas. The numbers for the Chou seem more reasonable but in fact 
may only refer to their core forces without including those of their allies. (Clearly, 
however, the forces of the Chou were vastly outnumbered by those of the Shang.) 
Depending on the source consulted, the actual battle either required little expendi- 
ture of forces — with the Shang troops offering minimal resistance to their king’s 
morally superior enemy — or the carnage flooded the fields with blood. (Both the 
Shang shu and the Shih chi assert that the Shang troops “inverted their weapons” 
and otherwise offered little resistance.) The l-C'hou shu lists 177,779 killed and 
310,230 captured as a result of the entire campaign, which are astounding figures. 
(For brief discussions, see Edward L. Shaughnessy, “‘New’ Evidence on the Zhou 
Conquest,” pp. 57-61.) 

Notwithstanding the above evidence, the actual battle appears to have quickly 
turned into a rout and have ended within a few hours of the initial clash. Among the 
factors favoring the Chou was their commitment to the cause and consequent great 
fighting spirit, in contrast to the apparently reluctant, despondent Shang troops. The 
Chou forces were thoroughly trained and prepared, whereas the Shang were said to 
be deficient in both respects. The Chou unleashed an initial charge of one hundred 
elite stalwarts, headed by the T’ai Kung, and immediately followed with a chariot at- 
tack that moved sw'iftly across the plains. The combined effect both startled and ter- 
rified the Shang troops, who had not previously encountered massed chariot as- 
saults. (Skeptics, however, such as Hsu and Linduff | Western Chou Civilization , pp. 
81-88) believe superior infantry played the critical role and that the chariots were 
unimportant.) King Chou reportedly turned and fled, and his command immediately 
disintegrated. Because the Chou had strongly publicized (through charges possibly 
similar to those in the Shang shu) that King Chou — rather than the people — was the 
designated enemy, any compulsion to fight on the part of the Shang was seriously 
undermined. The battle and choice of battlefield were forced on the Shang because 
the Chou had crossed to the south — avoiding the bulwark of standing Shang de- 
fenses — and swiftly advanced. Finally, the Chou had prepared in secret, established a 
series of power bases, and either neutralized or gained the allegiance of states and 
peoples along the attack route and around the Shang. Although the Shang had obvi- 
ously engineered their own self-destruction by alienating the people and eliminating 
effective administrators, the Chou may also have used many of the measures advo- 
cated in the Cultural Warfare chapter of the Six Secret Teachings to further subvert 
them. (For general discussions of these factors, see Chang Shao-sheng and Liu Wen- 
ch’an, cds., Chung-kuo ku-tai chan-cheng t'ung-lan , 2 vols., Ch’ang-cheng ch’u-pan- 
she, Peking, 1985, pp. 7-10; Li Chen, Chung-kuo li-tai chan-cheng shih-hua, Li- 
ming, Taipei, 1985, pp. 13-19; HsU Pei-ken, Chung-kuo kuo-fang ssu-hsiang-shih, 
pp. 282-290, and Chung-kuo li-tai chan-cheng-shih, Vol. 1, pp. 71-84.) 
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34. Being in accord with local customs while still influencing the people is one of the 
keystones of the T'ai Rung’s military thought and is consonant with postconquest 
Chou policies. Its wisdom was proven subsequently by numerous historical incidents, 
including military disasters. 

35. These measures are all associated historically with the state of Ch’i and with its 
heritage of Legalist thought. 

36. King Wu died about two years after the conquest, providing an opportunity for 
his brothers — in alliance with the Shang prince who was retained in heavily 
circumscribed, essentially symbolic power— to revolt. The Duke of Chou together 
with the Duke of Shao and possibly the T’ai Rung required three years to subdue the 
dissident peoples. 

37. This charge appears in the Tso chuan. Cf. Legge, The Chinese Classics: The 
Ch un Ts'ew with The Tso Chuett , Vol. 5, pp. 1 39-140. 

38. “Expansive" should probably be understood as outgoing, energetic, active. 

39. “The Hereditary I louse of Ch’i T’ai Rung,” Shih chi , chuan 32, translated from 
Shih-chi chin-chu, Vol. 3, pp. 1502-1506, 1535. 

40. The authenticity of Shang shu chapters is much debated; the consensus is that 
some portions may be early Chou material but that the bulk represents later composi- 
tion. 

4 1 . See, for example, Edward L. Shaughnessy, 44 ‘New’ Evidence on the Zhou Con- 
quest,” pp. 60-61. 

42. See Sarah Allan, “The Identities of Taigong Wang in Zhou and Han Literature,” 
MS. 30 (1972-1973), pp. 57-99. Allan concludes that the T’ai Rung commanded the 
forces in the famous battles and was also accorded a special status in ritual affairs that 
was essentially equal to that of the royal clan members (p. 67). 1 ler conclusion is based 
in part on early Book of Odes verses, which she notes as the only Western Chou refer- 
ences to the T’ai Rung (p. 59). I lowcvcr, Shaughnessy’s article has proven the authen- 
ticity of the “Shih-fu" chapter of the TChou shu (which is not mentioned in Allan’s ar- 
ticle), and additional contemporary evidence shows that the T’ai Rung commanded 
troops and was entrusted with critical security operations. (See Shaughnessy, 44 ‘New’ 
Evidence on the Zhou Conquest,” pp. 57 and 67. Also see Ru Chieh-kang, u I-Chou- 
shu 4 Shih-fu' p’ien chiao-chu hsieh-ting yti p’ing-lun,” Wen-shih 2 [1963], pp. 1-42. 
Ru similarly concludes that the “Shih-fu” chapter is an authentic record and provides 
glosses on the passage referring to the T'ai Rung on pages 6-7 of his article. It should 
also be noted that Allan’s article states that the authentic historical material always re- 
fers to the I ’ai Rung as 44 Shih Shang-fu” (“Taigong Wang,” p. 60). However, in the 
TChou shu he is referred to as “T'ai Rung Wang,” and in the first chapter of the re- 
cently discovered bamboo strips of the Six Secret Teachings he is called 44 Lu Shang.” 
(See Lo Fu-i, “Lin-i Han-chien kai-shu,” WW. 1974, No. 2, p. 33.) 

43. Allan, 44 Iaigong Wang,” pp. 68-72. 1 he Chiang, as previously discussed, were 
allies of the Chou and furnished troops in the decisive battles. (Unfortunately, this ex- 
planation is not entirely satisfactory because it fails to account adequately for the Ta’i 
Rung’s early, apparently menial status — one hardly befitting an important ally. Allan 
suggests that the motif of recognition may underlie these legends |see discussion, pp. 
89-98], and it is an important theme in Chinese thought. For example, see Eric Henry, 
“The Motif of Recognition in Early China,” HJAS , Vol. 47, No. 1 [ 1987], pp. 5-30; 
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and Ralph D. Sawyer, Knowing Men , Raofeng, Taipei, 1 979. Henry only mentions the 
T’ai Rung in a footnote.) 

44. It need hardly be mentioned that all of the contemporary military historians in 
both Taiwan and the People’s Republic of China whose works have been cited in the 
notes above not only accept the fact of the T’ai Rung’s existence but also attribute the 
major strategic and command role to him. Accordingly, they tend to see his thoughts as 
being largely preserved in the Six Secret Teachings , even though they have either been 
much revised over the centuries or were actually composed at a late date. (Western 
scholars, such as Hsu and Linduff, generally tend to ignore him altogether, although in 
his Origins of Statecraft [pp. 343-344) Creel posits his authenticity.) 

References to the T’ai Kung are found throughout pre-Han writings such as 
Mencius, Sun-tzu’s Art of War, Hsun-tzu, Han Fei-tzu, Lii-shih ch’un-ch tu, Huai-nan 
tzu, Kuo y u, and Shuo yuan. Extensive dialogues attributed to the T ’ai Kung and King 
Wu also appear in the Shuo yuan, and several pages of quotations are preserved in t e 
Tung tien. That his historical authenticity has been doubted seems remarkable and 
perhaps symbolizes much about the nature of thought in China. 

45. It is a fundamental Confucian teaching that without adequate material welfare, 
the development of moral behavior cannot be expected (see Mencius, 1A7, 3A3). Al- 
though the Legalists stressed enriching the state to make it powerful and nurturing a 
robust population that had the energy to fight, the military thinkers generally seem to 
represent a synthesis of both positions. (But see K’ung Te-chTs views on these polices 

as reflective of Legalist thought, LT CS, pp. 27, 64-65.) 

46. The intent of these introductory sections is simply to provide convenient sum- 
maries of the main thoughts and principles that may act as guides in reading the text. 
No abstracted quotations are provided because the issues should be readily apparent in 
the translated material. Occasional footnotes raise additional contextual issues, but in 
general the introduction and explication of philosophical thought and its relationship 
to the material found in the Seven Military Classics must be left for separate works. 

47. The attainment of this idealized objective is synonymous with concretely em- 
bodying Virtue. Some states will revere the aspect of Virtue; others will respect the mil- 
itary power it entails and therefore refrain from aggressive actions. (Unmentioned and 
apparently inconceivable is the possibility that yet others will greedily plot the subjuga- 
tion and seizure of such a rich objective with a well-ordered populace.) 

48. The universal implementation of punishments is a hallmark of Legalist 
thought— much in contrast to the oft -cited, simplistic reduction of the Confucian posi- 
tion on the idea that punishments should not extend up to men of rank nor the li (forms 
of propriety) down to the common man (see Book I of the Li chi). However, Lord 
Shang’s draconian spirit is markedly absent from the Six Secret Teachings— evidence 
that, as Chang Lieh suggests, the work is an amalgamation of Confucian, Taoist, Le- 
galist, and other viewpoints. (Cf. “Uu-t'ao te ch’eng-shu chi ch’i nei-jung,” Li-shih 
yen-chiu 3 [1981], pp. 125-126.) 

49. Such preparedness especially reflects the preoccupation of sedentary, agrarian 
civilizations with sudden incursions by highly mobile, mounted, nomadic steppe peo- 
ples as well as the standing threat of surprise invasions by belligerent states. It also mir- 
rors the Chou’s original position in the midst of barbarian territory, perhaps contribut- 
ing to the heritage of Ch’i military thought and possibly being the remote origin of this 

view. 
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50. Wu Ju-sung, in his preface to the LT CS, and K’ung Te-ch’i view the initial secret 
teachings of the civil and martial as measures designed to concretely realize Sun-tzu’s 
dictum to attack and thwart the enemy’s plans, to achieve victory without fighting. 
This objective can best be attained by strengthening the state and the military through 
the measures discussed in the Civil and Martial Secret Teachings and integrating them 
into the state’s grand strategy. Accordingly, the policies and practices for which ortho- 
dox Confucians condemned the Six Secret Teachings are necessary steps in defeating 
an enemy without suffering serious losses and even in making it practical to attack a 
superior foe. (K’ung believes this reflects the historical background of the Chou-Shang 
conflict.) (See LT CS, Preface [pp. 1-3], and pp. 25-27, 82-86.) 

5 1 . The text thus reflects the rise of the professional general as a totally independent 
field commander, as discussed in the general introduction. In this regard the general’s 
appointment ceremony can therefore be seen as the culmination of a concept first ar- 
ticulated by Sun-tzu and considered in varying degrees in the other Seven Military 
Classics. 

52. K'ung Te-ch’i points out that according to the Six Secret Teachings , the princi- 
pal quality required for a general was loyalty, which differs significantly from previous 
formulations that stressed courage or wisdom. He believes this reflects the late War- 
ring States composition date of the text, an epoch in which war had become extremely 
complex — using many different weapons and tactics — and generals had become ex- 
traordinarily powerful. In a world of spies, intrigue, and massive forces, a disloyal gen- 
eral could easily seize the rulership for himself or equally doom the state to extinction 
(see LT CS, pp. 1 1 8-120). 

53. Chapter 1 8, “The King’s Wings,” is the first exposition of a detailed military or- 
ganization with specialized functions. This chapter reflects the highly advanced nature 
of combat in the late Warring States. 

54. Attempts to objectively classify battlefield situations, analyze the enemy, and 
predict the outcome of engagements assuredly began with the rise of organized combat 
in antiquity. The first recorded systematic efforts are found in Sun-tzu’s characteriza- 
tions, but the other Seven Military Classics also contain similar situational descrip- 
tions and tactical suggestions. However, those found in the Six Secret Teachings are 
not only far more extensive and detailed but also differ fundamentally in reflecting the 
complexities of large-scale mobile warfare. Particularly noteworthy are the exposition 
and application of separate principles for the three types of forces — cavalry, infantry, 
and chariot— depending on terrain, battlefield conditions, and composition of the en- 
emy. Mobility and the use of ch'i (unorthodox) tactics are particularly emphasized and 
as K’ung Te-ch’i notes, probably reflect the results of significant battles that occurred 
in the fourth and third centuries b.c. wherein smaller numbers and weaker forces deci- 
sively defeated superior opposition (see LT CS, pp. 172-180). Clearly, the period in 
which armies first deployed then engaged in either individual or massed combat had 
long passed. 

55. Material on siege techniques and city assault is cited as evidence of the lateness 
of the text, as noted below, because of precursors in Mo-tzu and Sun Pin’s Military 
Methods. 

56. As reported in the preface, the Seven Military Classics presently enjoy great 
popularity throughout Asia, often in readily accessible vernacular paperback transla- 
tions and editions. Certain principles have also been consciously adopted by U.S. and 
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European military planners, such as in the U.S. “Air-Land Battle 2000” doctrine 
(which emphasizes indirect assault); copies of Sun-tzu’s Art of War were issued to U.S. 
marines serving in the 1991 Middle East conflict. However, deception and surprise 
have generally been neglected by the West in favor of frontal assault, attrition, and 
technological sophistication. For insightful discussions, see Ephraim Kam, Surprise 
Attack , Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1988; and Michael Dewar, The Art of 
Deception in Warfare , David and Charles, New York, 1989. 

57. Chang Lieh, 44 Liu-t'ao te ch'eng-shu chi ch’i nei-jung,” p. 1 22. 

58. The Han shu “Treatise on Literature” lists a work in the Confucian category en- 
titled Chou-shih liu-t'ao , or Six Cases of Chou History. Although the meaning of the 
character t'ao in this title is also “bowcase,” it is a completely different character from 
the t'ao in the Six Secret Teachings (see Karlgren, GSR , entry 1046C). Chang Lieh, 
among others, disagrees with Yen’s identification of the two works as identical. (See 
44 Liu-t'ao p. 123; Ch’U Wan-li, Hsien-Ch'in wen-shih tzu-liao k'ao-pien , Lien-ching, 
Taipei, 1983, p.479.) 

59. Karlgren, GSR 1078G, defines it as “to wrap, cover,” whereas Morohashi (en- 
try 43 1 89) and the Chung-wen ta-ts 'u-tien (entry 44153) add the extended meanings 
of covering a bow or sword, bowcase and scabbard, and storing away. What is stored 
away, of course, is also concealed. (This character is apparently more recent than the 
one noted above, leading to the conclusion that the title could not have existed in the 
T’ai Kung’s era.) 

60. Okada Osamu, RikutO , Sanryaku , Meitoku shuppansha, Tokyo, 1979, p. 7. 

61. See Li Chiu-jui, Chung-kuo chiin-shih ssu-hsiang-shih , Shun-hsicn ch'u-pan 
kung-ssu, Taipei, 1978, p. 101. Modern scholarship generally reaches the same con- 
clusion, but on systematic evidence. For example, Robin D. S. Yates notes the likely 
composition date as the late fourth to early third century b.c. (“New Light on Ancient 
Chinese Military Texts,” p. 224). 

62. For numerous examples of this view, see the passages collected on pages 791- 
797 of the Wei -shu t'ung-k'ao (Chang Hsin-ch'eng, cd.), Shangwu yin-shu-kuan, Tai- 
pei, 1970 (reprint, original edition, 1939). Among them, only Ts'ui Shu points out that 
in antiquity, the civil and martial were balanced and were viewed as equally necessary 
and appropriate (p. 796). However, he still finds the concepts and language of the book 
inferior — unworthy of a figure such as the historical T’ai Kung, who is cast in the role 
of major adviser. (Also see Hsu Pei-ken, Liu-ta'o , pp. 17-18.) 

63. This appears to be Hsll Pei-ken’s position at various points in the introduction 
to his modern Chinese translation, T'ai Kung Liu-t'ao chin-chu chin-i (sec pages 6-7, 
1 8, and 3 1 ). Also see his Chung-kuo kuo-fang ssu-hsiang-shih, p. 283. 

64. Most of the military writings cited in note 30 above adhere to this view (for ex- 
ample, Li Chiu-jui, Chung-kuo chun-shih ssu-hsiang-shih, pp. 101-102). The ques- 
tion of accretion and loss is too complex to be considered within the scope of a note. 
However, in his “Treatise on Literature” included in the dynastic history of the Former 
Han (written in the Later Han), Pan Ku noted three writings associated with the T’ai 
Kung: “Plans” in eighty-one sections; “Words,” or “Sayings,” in seventy-one sections; 
and “Military,” or “Weapons,” in eighty-five sections, for a very large total of two hun- 
dred thirty-seven sections. The present Six Secret Teachings only contains sixty sec- 
tions or chapters, although many possible remnants are scattered about in other 
works. Even though a partial text has been recovered from a Han tomb, textual reduc- 
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tions and losses apparently continued after the Han dynasty as well. (Compare the 
Ch'iiti-shu chih-yao and also Wang Chung-min, Tun-huang ku-chi hsti-lu , Shang-wu 
yin-shu-kuan, Peking, 1958, p. 150. Also sec Gustav Haloun, “Legalist Fragments, 
Part 1: Kuan-tsi 55 and Related Texts," AM NS, Vol. 2, No. 1 [ 195 1-1952], pp. 85- 
1 20.) Hsti Pei-ken, who studied the text extensively for at least two decades, has specu- 
lated about the possible fate of these books. First, the military writings perhaps formed 
the basis for the Six Secret Teachings , although some more general, historically ori- 
ented materials have been included. The chapters in “Plans" may have become the es- 
sence of the Yin-fu ching , another work associated with his name, which is tradition- 
ally thought to have been handed down eventually through Kuei Ku-tzu to Su Ch’in. 
Finally, the remaining work, “Words"— which may have been a record of his pro- 
nouncements while he was ruler of Ch’i — could have been preserved by Ch’i state his- 
torians and passed down within the state to ultimately comprise the basis of the Three 
Strategies of Huang-shih Kung. (This reconstruction is not generally accepted by 
Western scholars. For details, see Hsli Pei-ken, TKLT CCCY, pp. 27-3 1 .) 

65. See Ch’U Wan-li, Hsien-Ch'in wett-shih , p. 479; Chang Lich, “L/w-r 'ao,” pp. 
123-124. A number of reports have been published in Wen wu, among the earliest be- 
ing Lo Fu-i, “Lin-i Han-chien kai-shu," pp. 32-33; and HsU Ti, “Lueh-t’an Lin-i Yin- 
chueh-shan Han-mu ch’u-t’u te ku-tai ping-shu ts’an-chien," WW 1 974, No. 2, p. 29. 
K'ung Te-ch’i notes that an additional copy was recovered from another tomb in 1 973 

(LTCS, p. 11). 

66. For examples, see the preface to LT CS, pp. 2-3, and examples cited in criticisms 
found in the Wei-shu t 'itng-k 'ao, pp. 792-797. 

67. Numerous references to iron weapons that flourished only from the middle of 
the Warring States period, including arrowheads and iron caltrops, and to such sophis- 
ticated weapons as the multiple arrow repeating crossbow inevitably consign the text 
to the late Warring States period. 

68. Although several chapters arc held to be expansions of Sun-tzu’s ideas, the most 
frequently cited source work is the Wu-tzu. Several other books are also mentioned as 
the origins for passages and concepts, including the Wei Liao-tzu , but serious study of 
their interrelationship has hardly begun. (Selected attributions are cited in notes to the 
individual chapters. See Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao , pp. 792-797.) The Three Strategies 
quotes from the Six Secret Teachings , or perhaps both quote from an earlier prototype 
text of the T’ai Kung’s thought, such as the “Military" writings. 

Among the more important so-called “borrowed" concepts are unorthodox tactics, 
mobility, the concept of a general, manipulating ch'i 9 and classifying terrains with ap- 
propriate tactics. Many passages in the various Military Classics are very similar and 
several even identical; however, the majority appear to represent discussions of essen- 
tial topics in a common conceptual language, no doubt based on textual materials ac- 
cessible to all these thinkers. Extensive comparative study is clearly required before the 
question of priorities and borrowing within the military writings can be even tenta- 
tively settled. 

Conceptually, the Six Secret Teachings clearly falls into the late Warring States phil- 
osophical milieu. (An extended analysis is beyond the scope of this book; however, for 
brief discussions sec LT CS, pp. 6-1 1; and Chang Lieh, “Liu-t'ao,” pp. 124-126.) A 
Liu-t'ao sentence frequently cited by skeptics as proving the book’s late Han or even 
T’ang dynasty composition is found in Chapter 13, “Opening Instructions," and in 
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other chapters as well: “All under Heaven is not the property of one man but of All un- 
der Heaven." Because it also appears in the Lii-shih ch'un-ch'tu, an eclectic work that 
dates to the late third century B.C., critics claim the Liu-t'ao authors must have copied 
it. However, this is simply an assumption posited as fact, and there is no independent, 
concrete evidence for such an assertion. Instead, it seems likely that this was a saying 
commonly bandied about in the third century B.c. when such concepts were 
flourishing. Thus in our opinion, although it is correct to date the Six Secret Teachings 
to this period on both internal and contextual grounds, dogmatic assertions about the 
direction of borrowing are extremely suspect (cf. LT CS, pp. 9-10). 

69. Ch’ti Wan-li notes that because both the Wu-tzu and the Wei Liao-tzu are held 
to be forgeries, the question of borrowing remains open. (Hsien-Ch 'in wen-shih tzu- 
liao k 'ao-pien, p. 479. However, note that the Wei Liao-tzu was also recovered from 
the Han tomb, proving it, too, existed early in the Han, which is contrary to previous 
opinion.) 

70. Also see the notes to the translator’s introduction of the Three Strategies of 
Huang-shih Kung for further discussion in conjunction with the other writings attrib- 
uted to the T'ai Kung. 

71 . Chang Lieh is the most visible proponent of this view. See “ Liu-t'ao te ch’eng- 
shu chi ch’i nei-jung," p. 124, and his brief section in Cheng l.iang-shu, ed., Hsu Wei- 
shu t'ung-k'ao, HsUeh-shengshu-cho, Taipei, 1984, pp. 1595-1597. In contrast, Hsil 
Pei-ken (TKLT CCCY, pp. 29-3 1 ) believes the Three Strategies was in fact the work 
passed along to Chang Liang and that it crystalized his intentions to overthrow the 
Ch’in rather than just seek personal revenge. 

72. For example, see Hsli Pei-ken, Liu-t'ao , pp. 16-19. However, K'ung Ie-ch'i 
classifies the first three together because they focus on planning for warfare, whereas 
only the last three fall under the rubric of tactical discussions (see LT CS, p. 152). 
K’ung offers extensive analyses of each of the various teachings, although with no 
speculation as to the significance of the last four names. Useful but brief overviews are 
also provided in Ping- fa, pp. 104-107. 

73. This is seen by some contemporary historians as expounding a concrete pro- 
gram for attaining Sun-tzu’s nebulous objective of unifying the people with the ruler 
(Ping-fa, p. 104). 

74. See note 50 above. 

Notes to the Text 

1. Emended from Sage Emperor Yu to Sage Emperor Shun, based on history and 
Liu Yin’s correction (LTCC WCCS, 1:3 A). 

2. The chun-tzu , translated here as “True Man of Worth," which reflects the Confu- 
cian concept of the “perfected man" as embodying the dimensions of the ideal — in- 
cluding the moral and political ideal. (Originally, chtin-tzu referred to a ruler’s son and 
eventually designated any “gentleman" of aristocratic birth; but Confucius preempted 
it as a vehicle for concretely expressing the critical virtues, and it underwent further so- 
phisticated philosophical expansion thereafter. As thus understood, the passage obvi- 
ously postdates the early Confucians.) 

3. Fishing may be understood as an analogy for weighing, reflecting the primary use 
of the term “ch'iian" — to weigh or balance (translated as “authority" in this passage). 
Depending on the size of the bait, the fisherman can entice and control larger fish. 
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4. Chun-tzu , “True Men of Worth," should not form parties or cliques, according to 
Confucian orthodoxy. However, when the world is in turmoil, they spontaneously 
gather together out of sympathy for All under Heaven, and thus the enterprise of revo- 
lution may be born. 

5. Jen, without doubt one of the two defining virtues of Confucianism, has been 
variously translated as "benevolence," “true humanity,” and "human-ness.” 

6. Perhaps an echo of Sun-tzu’s "Vacuity (emptiness) and Substance.” 

7. Although the passage appears to discuss Yao’s personal practices, all of which ex- 
press the spirit and ideals found in many sections of the Tao Te Ching , by implication, 
of themselves the populace equally embraced these values and customs. Thus, the pas- 
sage could well be translated more generally — "they did not adorn themselves” — as 
some contemporary Chinese translators have done. 

8. Or possibly, "tranquilized their hearts.” 

9. The sentence in brackets has dropped out of the Ming edition and is restored 
from the Sung version. 

10. The li — "forms of etiquette,” or "forms of propriety” — were one of the corner- 
stones of Confucian thought and the foundation for hierarchical social organization 
and interaction. Far more than simply ritual forms or practices of etiquette, they both 
defined and reflected human relationships and directed as well as constrained the ex- 
pression of human emotions. 

1 1 . By effectively confining each of the three treasures to its own area, its members 
were less likely to be distracted and contaminated by external stimuli and thus were 
not tempted to abandon their own occupations. (From the Legalist perspective, they 
would also be easier to monitor and control.) 

12. This dictum is closely associated with Legalist thinkers bur is commonly found 
in eclectic works as well as in the military writings. Normally, the “handles of state” are 
rewards and punishments, the means by which to wield authority and control power. 

13. The concept of material goods being critical to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of family relations represents an extension of the generally acknowledged Con- 
fucian idea that attaining morality and harmony becomes difficult without minimal 
material sustenance. 

14. This is the military corollary to not loaning the handles of state to other men. 

15. Out of the darkness and secrecy, overt (yang) actions to overthrow the govern- 
ment suddenly manifest themselves. However, for the enterprise to prove effective, a 
true leader must appear to direct it along the proper path. (The history of China con- 
stantly witnessed the unfolding of such tragic dramas, with few centuries ever enjoying 
the tranquility associated with its glorious history.) 

16. Several commentators understand this sentence as referring to those the ruler 
employs, but the scope clearly includes the entire populace. (Cf. TKLT CCCY, p. 72; 
LT CS, p. 53; and Okada Osamu, Rikutfi , Sanryaku, Mcitoku shuppansha, Tokyo, 
1979, p. 45.) 

17. Bravados, or “knights-errant,” gradually appeared in the Warring States 
period; they became a socially and politically disruptive factor but also captured the 
imagination of the populace and furnished the material from which numerous roman- 
tic stories came to be fashioned. (For background, see James Liu, The Chinese Knight- 
errant, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1 967.) Their mention further attests to 
the Warring States composition of the text. 
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18. The concept of ch ’/, integral to discussions in many spheres — including philoso- 
phy, medicine, metaphysics, and science — is fundamental to the enterprise of military 
action. Ch'i — often identified with and translated as "spirit” or "morale” — is in fact 
the basis of both, being the essential energy of life, the "pneuma” or "vital breath” that 
circulates within the body. The military thinkers understood the difficulty of forcing 
men to enter battle and engage in combat, of compelling them to kill other men, and 
identified ch 7 as the component whose development and surge made such actions pos- 
sible. Sun-tzu, whose work follows the Six Secret Teachings in our chosen translation 
sequence, was apparently the first to realize and describe the critical role of spirit and 
courage in combat; he described the danger in terms of the ebb and flow of ch’i. The 
other military classics all consider ways to develop, manipulate, and ensure the proper 
combative spirit, the ch ’/ of their men and armies. Among the philosophers, Mencius is 
especially known for the cultivation of overflowing ch'i, although his conception dif- 
fered significantly from that of the military thinkers. 

The definitions, dimensions, and dynamics oich ’/ are quite complex, entailing both 
metaphysical and psychological aspects. Although there are subordinate discussions 
in the secondary literature, the only two monographs that seriously consider the his- 
tory and nature of the concept are both in Japanese: Onozawa Seiichi, Fukunaga 
Mitsuji, and Yamanoi Yu, eds., Ki no shis6, Tokyo Daigaku shuppansha, Tokyo, 
1 978; and Kuroda Yoshiko, Ki no kenkyu , Tokyo Bijustsu, Tokyo, 1 977. 

19. The concept of name and reality matching each other is associated primarily 
with the great Legalist synthesis propounded by Han Fei-tzu, a late Warring States phi- 
losopher, but it apparently originated with Shen Pu-hai. (For background, see Herrlee 
G. Creel, Shen Pu-hai , University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1 974, and "The Meaning 
of Hsing-nung ,” in Soren Egerod and Else Glahn International Booksellers, Studia 
Serica Bernhard Karlgrert Dedicata , Copenhagen, 1 959, pp. 1 99-2 11.) 

20. Hstl Pei-kcn (TKLT CCCY) places this chapter at the start of the Martial Secret 
Teaching as Chapter 12. 

21. The “subtle” (as discussed in Questions and Replies ), or the "vital point,” as 
employed by Wu Ch'i in the Wu-tzu , rather than just “opportune time” or "opportu- 
nity.” (See note 32, Book 1, Questions and Replies.) 

22. All tactics advocated by Sun-tzu in the Art of War. 

23. Another famous tactical principle from Sun-tzu ( Art of War , Chapter 6, "Vacu- 
ity and Substance.”) 

24. An image common to and perhaps borrowed from Chapter 1 1, "Nine Ter- 
rains,” of the Art of War. 

25. The translation follows Liu Yin’s understanding of "from” in parallel for each 
political level; otherwise, the sentences would become contradictory. Thus the ruler 
who does not take “from” the people, the state, or All under Heaven gams the support 
of these respective polities and thus "takes” them. (See LTCC WCCS, 1:38; and com- 
pare TKLT CCCY, p. 84, and LT CS, pp. 70 and 72.) 

26. An image common to Sun-tzu, Art of War, Chapter 5, "Strategic Military 
Power.” 

27. Emending the text according to the Sung edition, as Liu Yin’s commentary indi- 
cates it to be correct. 

28. This sentence and the passage in general reflect several concepts central to the 
Tao Te Ching, especially those expressed in Chapters 2, 7, and 5 1 . 
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29. As long as the state imposes few burdens, the people will prosper. However, it is 
also possible to understand this as “the ruler does not give anything to the people, yet 
they are enriched of themselves.” Because the general context of these chapters 
discusses the ruler providing food and clothes to the people to gather them in, both 
readings seem possible. 

30. The civil, as distinguished from the “martial,” consisted of diplomatic measures 
as well as political programs that clearly encompassed psychological warfare, 
disinformation, spying, and the creation ot dissension. As noted in the translator’s in- 
troduction, these measures were widely condemned by orthodox scholars, including 
Liu Yin, because they could not imagine that such historical paragons of Virtue as 
Kings Wen and Wu would need them — especially when presumably they had already 
gained the willing allegiance of two-thirds of the realm. 

3 1 . This passage is somewhat problematic, and the modern translators— both Chi- 
nese and Japanese— tend to elide portions of it. The general intent appears to be that by 
delaying his emissaries, they will appear to have been remiss in their duties, particu- 
larly when their replacements quickly succeed in their missions. (The commentators 
generally take yen as meaning “be extremely respectful toward” or “treat generously,” 
as translated, but this seems forced, and the text may be corrupt.) Subsequently, the re- 
cently estranged officials can be used to further political objectives by playing on their 
disaffection and satisfying their greed. (Cf. LT CS, pp. 77-78; TKLT CCCY, p. 93; and 
Okada Osamu, Rikuti 5, pp. 70-71.) 

32. This passage reflects fundamental concepts found in the Tao Te Ching, espe- 
cially in Chapter 36. 

33. Various interpretations are offered for how these three methods are to be em- 
ployed against themselves: Increasing someone’s strength stimulates him to arrogance; 
favored officials can best be employed to cast doubt on loyal ministers; and success- 
fully attracting the allegiance of population segments will prove infectious, drawing 
ever-increasing numbers of disaffected souls. However, other possibilities obviously 
exist. (Cf. TKLT CCCY, pp. 102-103.) 

34. I he analogy comparing people with cows and horses is highly unusual and ap- 
pears to suggest that if the ruler provides for the people, they will docilely follow and 
love him — just like horses and cattle. However, the commentators understand the sen- 
tence as translated; the ruler should follow his bestowal of material goods with more 
abstract measures. (Cf. 1.T CS, p. 82; TKLT CCCY, p. 105 [note that “the people are 
like cows and horses” has dropped out of the text); and Okada Osamu, Rikuto, p. 80.) 

35. The names of some terms, such as Fu-hsin , or “helly-heart” (indicating a close 
relationship, close confidants), in some cases are best left romani/ed with approximate 
functional equivalents indicated in brackets. 

36. Their positions apparently integrated the functions of both astrologers and 
weather forecasters, casting an eye equally toward the interpretation of natural phe- 
nomena and the indications of baleful and auspicious moments. 

37. Literally, “secret-pennants-drums.” 

38. All these terms probably derive from, or at least are common to, Sun-tzu’s Art of 
War. 

39. The first words from Chapter 1 , “Initial Estimations,” the Art of War ( later ech- 
oed in Questions and Replies a nd many other military writings). Sun-tzu discusses the 
general’s qualifications in this and other chapters. 
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40. Another quotation from the Art of War, Chapter 3, “Strategies for Attack.” 

4 1 . Fu and yiieh axes in bronze date from at least the Shang dynasty, and stone pre- 
cursors have also been discovered. Although the yiieh axe is frequently described as a 
larger version of the fu (such as by Chou Wei in his Chung-kuo ping-ch 7 shih-kao, 
(Ming-wen shu-chu, Taipei, 198 1, p. 106), based on archaeological discoveries of nu- 
merous examples, there are additional class distinctions. The fu frequently resembles a 
wood-splitter’s ax, with the shaft passing through a hole in the upper portion. The 
yiieh resembles a Western executioners great ax, with a wide, curved blade and a head 
fastened by binding the tang to the shaft. It symbolized power and authority — particu- 
larly the authority to conduct punitive expeditions — and was also employed for actual 
executions. (For examples and discussion, consult Ch’eng Lung and Chung Shao-i, 
eds., Chung-kuo ku-tai ping-ch' i t'u-chi, Chieh-fang-chiin ch'u-pan-she, Peking, 
1990.) 

42. “Vacuity” (deficiencies, weaknesses, voids) and “substance” (strength) are 
probably derived from Sun-tzu’s Art of War, Chapter 6, “Vacuity and Substance.” 

43. These practices are strongly associated with the historical Wu Ch'i and are fre- 
quently found in the military writings. (For further discussion, see the translators 
inroduction and notes to the Wu-tzu.) 

44. This ceremony is reviewed by Li Ching on behalf of T’angT’ai-tsung in Book 111 
of Questions and Replies. 

45. The title of this chapter, u Yin-fu" is identical with a cryptic book associated 
with the T’ai Kung’s name, although nominally attributed to the legendary Yellow Em- 
peror. A Yin-fu ching, with commentaries by other military figures such as the mysteri- 
ous Kuei Ku-tzu, is presently found in the Taoist canon. However, its contents are un- 
related to the material discussed in “Secret Tallies,” and the brief text probably bears 
no relation to the T'ai Kung. 

46. Because this chapter goes on to explicitly discuss military communications be- 
tween the ruler and his generals, the sentence is translated as “I want to communicate” 
rather than “my general wants to communicate.” (This differs from the start of Chap- 
ter 25, for which sec note 47. Also observe the active role presumably being played by 
the ruler, King Wu, in directing the army, in contrast to the rise of professional com- 
manders and the growing advocacy and acceptance of the principle of noninterference 
in the Spring and Autumn period. The text is clearly anachronistic in this regard be- 
cause Sun-tzu and other chapters such as “Appointing the General” emphasize the gen- 
eral’s necessary independence.) 

47. 1 k*re the text clearly reads “the commanding general.” 

48. Echoes Lao-tzu, Tao Te Ching, Chapter I . 

49. These sentences appear to be misplaced. Although the referents are not speci- 
fied, “plans,” “deployment,” “situation,” and similar aspects of intelligence arc clearly 
intended and thus are variously interpolated by the commentators. 

50. Defeating them before they have deployed their forces and manifested them- 
selves. This echoes Lao-tzu’s Chapter 64. 

5 1 . As Sun-tzu advises in Art of War, Chapter 1 1 , “Nine Terrains.” 

52. T he image of attacking from above the Heavens, secreting oneself below Earth, 
is frequently found, however, in the military writings, including the Art of War. 

53. This appears to be an application of Sun-tzu’s principle to throw the men into a 
desperate position in which there is no defense except fighting to the death. 
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54. The concept of unorthodox ( ch 7) tactics, made prominent by Sun-tzu and still a 
focal topic in Questions and Replies , barely appears in the Six Secret Teachings except 
for this chapter and an occasional reference in chapters that clearly describe unortho- 
dox tactics— although not explicitly so named— such as the “Crow and Cloud Forma- 
tion in the Mountains.'' However, much of the material in the last four secret teachings 
clearly falls within the category of unorthodox tactics— especially Chapter 51, “Dis- 
persing and Assembling," which essentially amplifies the principle: “One who cannot 
divide and move |his troops about) cannot be spoken with about unorthodox strate- 
gies." (The entire paragraph actually paraphrases Sun-tzu.) Why the authors of the Six 
Secret Teachings failed to include such discussions, particularly after Sun Pin had fur- 
ther developed the application of unorthodox tactics and the cavalry had provided the 
mobility that made the realization of these tactics possible, remains unknown. (For a 
discussion of the unorthodox and orthodox, see the notes to the translator’s introduc- 
tion for the Art of War. ) 

55. The “moment" (chi) y the subtle shifting of events. 

56. For a discussion of the five notes and their correlation with other phenomena 
associated with the five phases, see Joseph Needham et al, Science and Civilisation in 
China , Vol. 2, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1962, pp. 216-268. 

57. The Sung edition and the modern LT CS include an additional phrase not found 
in the Ming edition, “by which one can know the enemy." 

58. “Six chia" is variously understood by the traditional commentators. (Unfortu- 
nately, the modern Chinese translations — such as the LT CS edition — either ignore the 
difficulty or, as Hsti Pei-kcn in his CCCY edition, deprecate the chapter as being a late 
interpolation of the yin-yang school and thus apparently not worth translating and an- 
notating (cf. LT CS, p. 1 1 1, and 1 KLT CCCY, p. 1 38). The most common explanation 
is that the term stands for the entire sixty-element cycle created by sequentially pairing 
the ten stems with the twelve branches. (For general information about the cycle, sec 
Needham, Science and Civilisation in China , Vol. 3, 1970, section 20h, especially pp. 
396-398. There is also an extensive, readily accessible secondary literature on the ori- 
gin and concepts of five phase thought.) 

Alternatively, the six double characters headed by chia within the cycle of sixty may 
be the subject of this passage (see Okada, RikutO . p. 118). In this case the sentence 
should be understood as stating that the division into six chia provides the categories 
for the associations with the six subtle, marvelous spirits (which are themselves associ- 
ated with the five phases. Cf. LTCC WCCS, 1:83B). 

For a discussion of the concept of tonal response that underlies this chapter, see 
Dcrk Bodde, “The Chinese Cosmic Magic Known as Watching for the Ethers," re- 
printed in Essays on Chinese Civilization (Charles Lc Blanc and Dorothy Borei, eds.), 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1981, pp. 351-372. 

59. Ch 7, previously encountered in discussions of “spirit" or “morale," was also as- 
sociated with five phase theory and various prognosticatory practices and even had 
military applications, as seen in this chapter. (For further discussion, see Onozawa 
Seiichi, Fukunaga Mitsuji, and Yamanoi Yu, eds., Ki no shisO , pp. 146-162; and 
Kuroda Yoshiko, Ki no kenkyu , pp. 165-172.) 

60. The Sung edition has “stop" rather than chu — “rule" — and the sentence would 
accordingly be translated as “without stopping" instead of “without any direction." 
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61. The six domesticated animals were the horse, oxen, sheep, chickens, dogs, and 
pigS ‘ 

62. This chapter and the previous one on agricultural implements, which are histor- 
ically important and merit separate research articles or monographs, describe the vari- 
ety of equipment — especially chariots — employed by late Warring States armies. 
Whether thischapter is an amalgamation of earlier materials and not all the equipment 
was current at the time of final composition or additional sections were added in the 
Ch’in-Han period is not immediately clear. Similarly, many of the terms remain to be 
properly studied and explicated because later commentaries have not been particu- 
larly helpful in this regard and the reconstructed drawings of the T'ang and beyond are 
frequently misleading and unreliable. Our translation therefore must be considered 
tentative, although many weapons and previously nebulous pieces of equipment are 
becoming increasingly clear as archaeological discoveries provide concrete verifica- 
tion of the details. (For an introductory discussion, see Robin D.S. Yates, “Siege En- 
gines and Late Zhou Military Technology." Further light should be cast by the volume 
on military technology in Needham’s Science and Civilisation series.) 

63. Based on numerous sources, each chariot was supposedly accompanied by sev- 
enty-two men, with three officers manning the chariot. Thus there would be a platoon 
of twenty-four for each flank and a third platoon for the rear (or front, depending on 
the deployment and mode of action). However, Liu Yin reads the text as indicating 
twenty-four men in total (LTCC WCCS, 11:2 A), as does K'ung Te-ch’i (LT CS, p. 132), 
who also has them pushing the vehicle — thereby implying that it is a cart rather than a 
chariot. However, others concur with seventy-two men in total per chariot. (Cf. 
Okada, RikutC> , p. 129; and TKLT CCCY, p. 148, where Hsu Pei-kcn suggests that 
four horses were hitched to it.) 

64. The name suggests it had spear tips protruding from the body of the chariot. 

65. Winch-powered linked crossbows capable of firing multiple arrows in a repeat- 
ing mode, presumably deriving their cocking power from the chariot’s axle, only devel- 
oped very late in the Warring States period. Thus this passage clearly indicates both the 
advanced state attained by Chinese military technology and the late composition date 
of this chapter. (For a discussion of such weapons based on recent archaeological dis- 
coveries, see the references included in Appendix C.) 

66. The intermixed use of both bronze and iron arrowheads is to be noted. 

67. According to Liu Yin (LTCC WCCS, 11:3 A), they were specifically designed for 
flank attacks. 

68. As noted by Liu Yin (LTCC WCCS, II:3B), the text seems to be corrupt. The use 
of baggage wagons for “lightning attacks" is highly incongruous, and parts of the pas- 
sage have clearly been lost because there is no mention of the number of such vehicles 
to be employed. 

69. The text appears corrupt because the devices being described have no intrinsic 
relationship to chariots, yet the term Fu-hsU appears in conjunction with them. (The 
translation follows Okada, RikutO , p. 1 38.) 

70. This formulaic phrase seems out of place because it is difficult to imagine the 
caltrops being used in anything more than a passive role, to impede attacks and con- 
strain the direction of an enemy’s flight rather than to “urgently press an attack against 
invaders." 
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Notes to T'ai Kung’s Six Secret Teachings 

71* Following the Ming edition, which has tsou — “to flee" or “run off” — rather 
than the Sung edition, which has pu — “infantry.” 

72. Although termed “small,” they must have been fairly large and been mounted 
on wheels or carts so as to be pushed by several men. The shields would have been es- 
sentially vertical, presentinga daunting front to aggressors. ( It is also possible that they 
were some sort of small watchtower mounted on chariots and that instead of being ac- 
companied by spearmen and halberdiers, as in the previous passages, speartips and 
halberd tips were affixed to their walls to repel invaders.) 

7 3. Following suggestions to revise the order of the text in parallel with the pre- 
vious descriptions, rather than having eight winches on each section. 

74. Presumably, the chains are stretched across the water from shore to shore. 

75. Lengths of rope with iron rings at each end for linking together. 

7 6- Although the translation indicates “stars and planets” in general, it is also possi- 
ble that the morning star is intended, which would provide exactly four items with 
which to orient the deployment. Modern commentators, however, tend to 
deemphasize what they apparently perceive as the nonscientific aspect of this chapter, 
preferring to interpret these phenomena in terms of winds and weather — contrary to 
the rich tradition of military formations and heavenlv phenomena (cf. TKLT CCCY, 
pp. 150-151; LTCS, p. 154). 

77. Liu Yin, in accord with principles found in the Art of War and the Six Secret 
Teachings , expands this sentence as “To the right and rear mountains and mounds, to 
the fore and left water and marshes, to seize convenience and advantage. This is what is 
meant by the Earthly Deployment” (LTCC WCCS, 11:8 A). 

78. As Liu Yin points out, the civil is employed to attach the masses, the martial to 
overawe the enemy (LTCC WCCS, 11:8 A). 

79. Throughout our translation of the Six Secret Teachings , which the authors have 
purported to be an ancient text dating from Early Chou times, the term shih — origi- 
nally a minor rank of nobility— is frequently translated as “officer.” This is to corre- 
spond to the shih s status in the Early Chou era, especially when compared with the 
commoners who made up the “troops” in support. As the infantry grew in importance, 
members of the nobility gradually assumed command roles rather than simply engag- 
ing in individual combat, as discussed in the general introduction; and the shih espe- 
cially grew in professional competence, being too low on the feudal hierarchy to bene- 
fit much from the family’s wealth and power or receive any substantial inheritance. 
With the further passage of rime into the Warring States period and the displacement 
and disenfranchisement of a large portion of the nobility, the scope of the term broad- 
ened even further to include “warriors” in general— especially men with martial quali- 
fications that distinguished them from the common infantryman — and also to encom- 
pass what might be termed noncommissioned officers, such as squad leaders. Thus, 
depending on context, the term will be translated as “officers,” “warriors,” or just 
“men” and “soldiers” — preserving wherever possible distinctions the authors may 
have assumed or intended in the various passages. 

80. Techniques from Sun-tzu’s “Nine Terrains” designed to create the ultimate 
commitment to “fight to the death” and thereby live. 

8 1 . Literally, set up a “cloud of fire” to act as a highly visible marker for the troops 
to orient themselves while escaping through whatever natural cover might be avail- 
able. 
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82. Following the Ming edition, which has “mountain stream,” hsi. The Sung edi- 
tion has ch’i, “valley” or “deep gorge.” 

83. The intent being to make it seem they have truly gone off. However, a hundred li 
seems excessive, especially when they arc to return surreptitiously and assume posi- 
tions in close proximity to the enemy. 

84. Emending the Ming edition from “and stop” to the Sungs “without stopping,” 
“incessantly/ in the light of the succeeding sentence, which directs a retreat of three h 
before turning about. Because beating the gongs is the signal to retreat, incessant beat- 
ing would presumably lure the enemy into assuming an uncontrolled, massive flight is 
underway. 

85. The reason for this title is obscure because there is no mention of either gongs or 
drums in the chapter. 

86. The term translated as “detachment” ( t’un ) apparently indicates an integral 
unit for temporary defensive purposes rather than the usual “encampment” because 
the siege presumably confines the army in a single location. 

87. That is, the evil ruler whose actions have brought about the punitive actions di- 
rected toward him. The phrase reflects Chou history because it is associated with 
Chou’s attack on the tyrannical Shang king. 

88. Although Sun-tzu devotes a chapter to incendiary warfare, his focus is on ag- 
gressive actions rather than the defensive employment of fire in desperate situations. 
Surprisingly, the use of fire and water is little discussed in the Seven Military Classics. 

89. For ease in understanding, we have translated hsii — rendered as “vacuous” in 
the Art of War — as “empty.” (Normally, k ’urtg is translated as “empty.”) 

90. “Advantages,” following the Ming edition. The Sung edition has “principles” 
instead. The former echoes Mencius and is perhaps more common. 

9 1 . As defined by the T'ai Rung at the end of the next chapter, “the Crow' and Cloud 
Formation is like the crows dispersing and the clouds forming together.” Flexibility is 
stressed in its realization. 

92. Echoing Sun-tzu’s concepts of the unending changes and transformations of the 
five notes in the Art of War , Chapter 5, “Strategic Military Power.” 

93. According to Sun-tzu in the Art of War ; Chapter 9, “Maneuvering the Army,” 
this would be a disadvantageous position. 

94. Described in Chapter 3 1 , “The Army’s Equipment.” 

95. “Dispersing and assembling,” or “dividing and combining,” reappears as a key 
topic in Questions and Replies , where it is seen as essential to the execution of unor- 
thodox strategies. The concept’s significance was perhaps first realized by Sun-tzu (see 
the Art of War, Chapter 7, “Military Combat”). 

96. Sons adopted through marriage assumed their wives surnames, thereby aban- 
doning their own families, betraying their ancestral responsibilities, and generally vio- 
lating common Confucian beliefs. Normally forced to take such drastic action because 
of lowly status and poverty, they would be especially motivated to escape their living 
ignominy by distinguishing themselves in combat. 

97. A central concept in several of the military writings, including the Ssu-nta Fa, 
Wu-tzu, and Questions and Replies. 

98. The Sung edition has “selected warriors” for “assimilate and become prac- 
ticed.” 
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99. The concept of training men by extending the teachings is seen in several other 
writings as well, including the Wu-tzu (“Controlling the Army”) and Questions and 
Replies ( Book II). In the latter the focus is on instructing the officers first, as appears to 
be the case here (see notes 84 and 85, Book II). 

100. This chaprer is significant for its unique discussion of the equivalency of vari- 
ous types of forces, which was possible only late in the Warring States period when all 
three types — chariots, infantry, and cavalry — were actively employed, although the 
role of chariots was increasingly diminished (cf. LT CS, pp. 199-202). Li Ching cites 
these equivalents in his discussions with T’angT’ai-tsung in Questions and Replies. 

1 0 1 . A number of unusual terms are used in this chapter, whose precise position in a 
military hierarchy remains nebulous. Approximate functional equivalents have been 
used wherever possible. 

102. Five feet seven inches tall in modern terms. 

103. “Fatal terrain” is one of Sun-tzu’s categories, advanced in “Nine Changes” and 
“Nine Terrains.” Sun-tzu, Wu Ch'i, and others all discuss types of terrain and the tac- 
tics appropriate to them and to exploiting weaknesses in the enemy’s condition. 

104. Although the text states “terrain” — apparently in parallel with the ten deadly 
terrains described just above — seven of the eight simply characterize weaknesses in the 
enemy that can be exploited to advantage, as discussed earlier in the book and in other 
military writings. Whether sections have been inadvertently juxtaposed or the original 
lost and supplements provided is unknown. 

105. Literally, “terrain.” 

106. Reflecting Sun-tzu’s theory of striking the enemy when his spirit — his ch'i — 
has abated (see Art of War ; Chapter 7, “Military Combat”). 

107. As most of the commentators have noted, only eight situations are described; 
two have apparently been lost over time. 

108. Literally, “terrain.” 

109. “Heavenly Well” or “Heaven’s Well” is among the deadly configurations of 
terrain Sun-tzu warns against in the Art of War ; Chapter 9, “Maneuvering the Army.” 
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Abbreviations of Frequently Cited Books 



SMF CCCY 
SMF CS 
SMF WCCS 
SMF WQ IC 



Liu Chung-p’ing, Ssu-ma Fa chin-chu chin-i, Shang-wu yin-shu- 
kuan, Taipei, 1975. 

T’ien Hsii-tung, Ssu-ma Fa ch'ien-shuo , Chieh-fang-chun ch’u-pan- 
she, Peking, 1989. 

Ssu-ma Fa chih-chieh , in Ming-pen Wu-ching Ch'i- shu chih-chieh, 
Vol. 1, Shih-ti chiao-yii ch’u-pan-she, Taipei, 1972. 

Ssu-ma Fa, in Ch'ung-k'an Wu-ching hui-chieh, Chung-chou Ku-chi 
ch'u-pan-she, Cheng-chou, 1989. 



Notes to the Translator's Introduction 

1. Determining exactly how far back the materials may date requires systematic 
study, including comparison with passages from the Spring and Autumn Annals and 



the Tso chuan . Some writers assert that the current book includes pre- Western Chou 
source material, but this seems doubtful unless the passages have been reworked into 
the style of the late Spring and Autumn and Warring States periods. (Cf. Chung-kuo 
Chiin-shih-shih Picn-hsich-tsu, Chung-kuo chtin-shih-shih, Vol. 4: Ping-fa , Chieh- 
fang-chun ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 1988, pp. 48-53.) 

2. Liu Chung-p’ing cites Sun Hsing-yen in asserting that the thoughts and strategics 
of the Duke of Chou together with those of the T’ai Kung provide the basis for the 
book. SMF CCCY, p. 4 (of the introduction). 

3. T’ien Shu, another of T’ien Wan's descendants, was granted the surname Sun by 
Duke Ching for his achievements. Sun Wu (the famous Sun-tzu ) and thereafter Sun Pin 
were descendants and therefore were all members of the same clan as T’ien Jang-chu. 
(Cf. Li Hsiieh-le’s introduction, SMF CS, p. 1 , and also pp. 16-17.) 

The tradition of Ch’i military studies requires a separate extensive work as well as 
resolution of the thorny problems of verbal transmission and family specialization. Be- 
cause the Han tomb containing the military works belonged to a person surnamed Ssu- 
ma , it has been suggested that this provides evidence of the continuity of Ch’i studies 
right into the Han. (Parts of the Ssu-ma Fa were also recovered, proving it could not 
have been a forgery of the Sui or T’ang dynasties.) Modern Western scholars, to a large 
degree following Ch’ing skeptics, vehemently deny the possibility that the T’ai Kung’s 
or the Duke of Chou’s thoughts provide the foundation of any of these works, if only 
because of the style and characteristics of the language. However, this ignores the pos- 
sibility of gradual rephrasing over centuries of oral transmission. Further epigraphic 
materials will perhaps provide additional answers. 

4. SMF WCCS, 1 A. A more detailed description of the Great Ssu-ma's duties is 
found in the Chou li , under the “Offices of Summer” (chuan 7 and 8). Cf. Lin Yin, 
Chou li chin-chu chin-i , Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1972, pp. 297ff. 

5. The Kuan-tzu is being translated by W. Allyn Rickett, Guanzi , Vol. 1, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1985. 

6. King Wei, originally a member of the T’ien clan, is also noted in the Shih chi biog- 
raphy (translated below) as being related to Ssu*ma Jang-chU. 

7. Chiian 62. The translation is based on the text found in the Shiki kaichu kosho , 
one-volume reprint, I-wcn yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1972, pp. 840-842. Several other 
editions have also been consulted, including Ma Ch’ih-ying, Shih -chi chin-chu , Vol. 4, 
Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1979, pp. 2200-2202; and Han Ssu-ma, FIsin-chiao 
Shih-chi san-chia chu , Vol. 4, Shih-chieh shu-chii, Taipei, pp. 2 1 57-2 1 60. 

8. T'ien Wan, who was originally surnamed Ch’en, had served Duke Huan of Ch'i 
and been enfeoffed for his contributions, taking the name T'ien. T'ien Jang-chu was a 
third- or fourth-generation collateral descendant of commoner status. 

9. Ch'i declined precipitously after Duke Huan’s hegemony, due primarily to a suc- 
cession of debauched and incompetent rulers, becoming easy prey for the other feudal 
states. Duke Ching proved no exception to the other rulers and was saved from imme- 
diate doom only through the efforts of T’ien Wen-tzu and members of the Paoand Kao 
clans. T’ien Wen-tzu apparently practiced benevolent policies on behalf of the govern- 
ment, but the duke continued his dissolute ways until shaken by the appearance of a 
comet in the northwest, which presaged the invasion and collapse of Ch'i. (Cf. Ch’en 
Wu-t’ung and Su Shuang-pi, eds., Chung-kuo li-tai ming-chiang, Vol. 1, Honan jen- 
min ch'u-pan-she, Honan, 1987, p. 3.) 
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1 0. Some Shih chi commentaries identify P'in as a district rather than a city. Obvi- 
ously, the surrounding territory as well as the cities would have been occupied. (The 
Shih -chi k ao-cheng suggests that these place names did not exist at such an early 
period, thereby throwing into question the authenticity of the entire story or at least its 
association with Duke Ching.) 

1 l . Literally, the area above the Yellow River. 

12. At this time the supervisor apparently served just below the commander in chief 
and therefore above all other generals. 

1 3. A staff set up to observe when the shadow of the sun was shortest and thus de- 
termine midday. 

14. The commander would impose his rules for discipline, the measures for camp 
order, and the meaning of the various directions and commands. 

15. One of the fragments of the Ssu-ma Fa is a three-character phrase: “Behead in 
order to instruct” (SMF CS, p. 1 32). 

16. This statement — which appears in several of the Seven Military Classics — re- 
flects the growing independence, professionalism, and power of the commanding gen- 
erals and the realization that military campaigns were becoming so complex that the 
ruler— who previously, in the Shang and Early Chou, usually commanded in person- 
should not interfere. A similar story appears in Sun-tzu’s biography. The Ssu-ma Fa 
fragments include the statements: “Affairs outside the gate (of the state’s outer wall) 
are administered by the general” (No. 40, SMF CS, p. 131). 

17. He apparently tested and evaluated the men in order to remove the weak and 
sick from the active ranks. 

1 8. So as not to enter the state as an armed host, thereby keeping separate the mar- 
tial and civil, as discussed in the text itself. He simultaneously defused any threat his 
loyal army might be seen as presenting to the political ruler. 

1 9. They were the powers behind the throne of the dissolute ruler and thus enjoyed 
his confidence. 

20. A Ssu-ma Jang-chii is also mentioned in the Chan-kuo /seas holding power un- 
der King Min of Ch’i (reigned 300 to 284 b.c.) and refusing to countenance his over- 
throw. (Cf. Yang Chia-lo, ed., Chan-kuo ts'e, Vol. 1, Shih-chieh shu-chU, Taipei, 1967, 
p. 243 | chiian 13, Book 6 of the state of Ch’i |.) 

21. One hundred fifty-five represents the total number of sections collected, per- 
haps before collation and elimination of duplicates. Although much has undoubtedly 
been lost, if the sections were fairly brief, their rearrangement might reduce the num- 
ber considerably without any actual sacrifice of material. 

22. Cf. note 1 , above; SMF- CCCY, p. 4. Also note the general discussion, pp. 4-22, 
and the conclusion, p. 22, in SMF CS. 

23. Notwithstanding, each chapter is organized around an ostensible theme. 

24. The Chou li discusses the offices and duties of the Chou dynasty in great detail. 
Although it paints a very idealized, systematic portrait, it no doubt has a substantial 
basis — one that is being confirmed with each new archaeological and epigraphic dis- 
covery. The fragments collected by Ch’ing scholars — collated and further analyzed in 
the SMF CS — contain extensive material on military organization not found in the 
present text. With their inclusion, the ancient book would become an even better can- 
didate for classification under the h (cf. SMF CS, pp. 6-12). Liu Chung-p'ing (SMF 



CCCY, p. 2) asserts that the title should not contain the word “ pingC or military, be- 
cause it should be considered a book of laws or standards rather than a book of strat- 
egy, or “methods of war.” 

25.SMFCS, pp. 17-18. 

26. This is expressed despite their emphasis on benevolence as the foundation of the 
state and thus as the basis of citizen support, which is therefore synonymous with 
power. Note also the last paragraph of Chapter 3, where the parallel imposition of 
strong measures — the law — occurs in the absence of proper obedience: “When upright 
methods do not prove effective, then centralized control of affairs [must be undertak- 
en). |If the people) do not submit |to Virtue], then laws must be imposed." 

27. The recognition, even advocacy of employing force to stop force, war to halt 
war, is not unique to this text. Mencius was a strong advocate of military activism, and 
such eclectic texts as the Kuan-tzu contain similar materials. One of the Ssu-ma Fa 
fragments states: “If men, fora reason, kill men, killing them is permissible” (SMF CS, 
p. 136). 

28. Leaders in the very early years were still confronted with rebellion, barbarian 
challenges, and the problems of consolidation, but under the first few rulers the state 
enjoyed relative stability and tranquility. 

29. Part of this passage is also repeated at the start of Chapter 2. 

30. The danger of martial values predominating, affecting individuals who pursue 
their own paths and wield power, is also raised in Chapter 2 under the subject of “ex- 
cessive awesomeness.” 

3 1 . “In antiquity they did not pursue a fleeing enemy too far nor follow a retreating 
army too closely. By not pursuing them too far it was difficult to draw them into a trap; 
by not pursuing so closely as to catch up it was hard to ambush them. They regarded 
the li as their basic strength” (Chapter 2). 

32. The commentators suggest it can be explained by concern for the cold that 
would affect the men. Campaigns in antiquity, although generally of short duration, 
were initiated after the fall harvest and could easily extend into the winter. 

33. This contradicts the policy of having the army forage for food and the Ssu-ma 
Fa's advocacy of confiscating rations from the enemy. For example, “To increase mate- 
rial resources rely on [seizing them from) the enemy” and “take advantage of [the ene- 
my’s] material resources” (Chapter 3). 

34. A list of concrete justifications for undertaking a campaign of rectification is 
found at the end of Chapter 1 . 

35. These formalities are described in the middle of Chapter 1 . 

36. This does not imply that the general commands simply at the whim of his sol- 
diers or that he is a passive element. Rather, through preparatory activities — such as 
education, drills, and training — he must ensure that their spirit is disciplined, that their 
martial capabilities are fully honed. However, in particular circumstances they may 
still not be prepared, or they may be confronted by situations beyond their skill and 
spirit. The astute commander must accurately discern these difficulties and react ac- 
cordingly, such as by whipping up the army's enthusiasm or employing delaying tac- 
tics. 

37. The repeated emphasis on measure, control, and quiet is seen as indicating ma- 
terial describing — or at least based on — antique forms of warfare wherein the chariots 
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and accompanying infantry had to be closely coordinated because gaps or disorder 
(which would be induced by haste) would doom the army to defeat. Cf. Ping-fa, pp. 
48-49. (Please refer to the passage notes for further historical observations.) 

38. T’ien HsU-tung stresses this point (cf. SMF CS, p. 72). 

39. “If their masses are beset by uncertainty, you should take advantage of it.” |5] 

“Mount a sudden strike on their doubts. Attack their haste. ... Capitalize on their 
fears.” [5| 

40. As discussed in the first third of Chapter 4. 

41. That is, the prospect of life, of being spared when they would normally be exe- 
cuted for dereliction of duty or desertion. 

Notes to the Text 

1. This contrasts sharply with the idealized view that a Sage King need only culti- 
vate his Virtue to achieve rulership of the world, as discussed in the translator’s intro- 
duction. 

2. Such as by imposing corvee labor duties or mounting military campaigns during 
the prime agricultural seasons. Military actions in themselves would also violate the 
natural cycle of growth if undertaken during spring and summer, the period when yang 
is ascending and peaking. 

3. The Great Peace” or "Great Joy,” apparently a triumphant musical perfor- 
mance that included dance, was held to welcome the victorious troops who had just 
pacified the realm and to simultaneously redirect the people’s anger— the emotional 
basis ofwarfare— into happiness and joy (SMF WCHC3:4-5A). Thereafter, to remain 
vigilant against the necessity of reluctantly employing the army against external ene- 
mies, the emperor held great hunts in the spring and fall, which the feudal lords were 
mandated to attend. In the early Chou, these not only provided opportunities to rein- 
force feudal bonds and secure a considerable meat supply but were also the chance to 
instill organization, practice command, and exercise the feudal members in wielding 
arms. Because the nobility made up the military class, even with their retainers and ser- 
vants there would not be more than a few thousand participants. 

In the spring the participants would be led back in “good order” and then dis- 
missed, whereas in the fall, after training, they would embark on military campaigns if 
necessary (cf. SMF CCCY, notes to pp. 8-9). 

One of the collected fragments describes how the various feudal lords would be or- 
dered to pay court on a seasonal basis, with the intent and objective of each season 
varying (cf. SMF CS, p. 107). Another seems to reflect archaic remnants, correlating 
seasons with directions and military activities: “In the spring do not conduct cam- 
paigns of rectification in the east; in the fall do not undertake attacks in the west. If 
there is a lunar eclipse withdraw the army. In this way one is cautious (or reduces) war- 
fare” (SMF CS,p. 99). 

4. The li, the forms of proper behavior (also frequently translated as “rites”), 
evolved and became detailed systematically much later than the idealized period being 
portrayed. However, the code of chivalry ostensibly governing combat should be well 
noted because it disappears with the rise of infantry armies and the maturation of 
large-scale warfare. (The Chung-kuo chiin-shih-shih notes that at the battle of Han 
Yilan in 645 B.C., the commander felt the correct execution of the /; took precedence 
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overcapitalizing on a tactical opportunity to attack an enemy that had not yet formally 
deployed in battle lines. In 638 B.c. the same scrupulous observation of the li resulted 
not in a glorious victory suffused with an aura of righteousness but in ignominious de- 
feat. Thereafter, the turn toward realism accelerated, until by the end of the Spring and 
Autumn period — when ironically the li were becoming more important in all aspects 
of life and were later given theoretical foundation by early Confucians — such self-im- 
posed restraint became a mark of idiocy (cf. Ping-fa , pp. 49-50). 

5. In contrast with the Warring States period, when rank and rewards were based 
on the number of heads taken, and prisoners were routinely killed. (Unmentioned is 
the historical fact that prisoners were generally enslaved in the ancient period, includ- 
ing the Shang, and were often sacrificed.) 

6. Offices were established to control and supervise productive activities, such as 
farming and the skilled crafts. 

7. With a view to eliminating differences and harmonizing practices among all the 
states. 

8. This includes relations among the ranks, standards of the state, observances of 
the realm. 

9. Initiating activities in disharmony with the natural tendencies, such as executing 
in spring, the season of growth; holding military drills or hunts in summer; or perhaps 
wearing black in summer, when red or yellow would be appropriate. 

10. Throughout th e Seven Military Classics the importance of announcing military 
plans in the ancestral temple, before the spirits and before the ancient kings, is con- 
stantly emphasized. 

1 1 . Such as dikes and irrigation ditches, both of which would have required exten- 
sive, onerous labor service and if damaged would have seriously impoverished the peo- 
ple. 

12. They constrained the feudal lords with territorial boundaries (as well as by lo- 
cation), thereby limiting their resources and power. 

13. Laterally, “profits.” The legalists emphasized the motivational power of prof- 
its, whereas Confucians such as Mencius vociferously disdained them. 

1 4. Fragment N. 24, SMF CS, pp. 1 22- 1 23, also states that one mobilizes to attack 
the unrighteous — defining the latter as those who violate the proper order in laws, dis- 
regard the rites, and offend the hierarchy under Heaven. 

1 5. The ruler should actively study the traces of the Former Sages with a view to em- 
ploying them himself. This is the classical Confucian view subsequently denounced by 
the Legalists. 

1 6. Thecryptic text states that “state deportment did not enter the military; military 
deportment did not enter the state.” In antiquity, as discussed in the general introduc- 
tion, “states” consisted basically of walled cities that encompassed the ruler, his family 
members, other members of the feudal nobility, and the artisans. The fields were nor- 
mally outside the walled city, and state affairs were administered from within the city. 
However, as several books and articles have pointed out, in the Shang and early Chou 
states, rulers — including the king and the local feudal lords — governed and partici- 
pated in military and civil affairs equally. Accordingly, the reference to “within the 
state” should be taken as “within the court,” within the administrative center. The mili- 
tary would be mobilized for campaigns outside the state (unless the city itself were un- 
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dcr siege). Thus the form, spirit, behavior, deportment, and so forth appropriate to one 
realm would not be found in the other. (7 his passage is repeated later in the chapter.) 

17. Although the word translated as talents is ch\ it is unlikely to refer to 
Confucius's famous dictum that “a gentleman is not a utensil ( ch'i ).” 

18. Although several commentators understand this as referring to lawsuits, it 
hardly seems necessary to so restrict it — particularly in an age when there were very 
few' “lawsuits” and they constituted only a minor element in state affairs. (Epigraphic 
materials indicate, however, that disputes were reasonably common.) 

1 9. Rather than base decisions on adherence to some other virtue. 

20. Execution could take many forms, some more painful and terrifying than oth- 
ers. In later ages execution came to involve the extermination of family members as 
well. 

2 1 . Because their objective was benevolent and their actions would be restrained to 
accord with the aim of simply punishing the evil, their behavior would be consistent 
with their teachings, and their teachings could again be taught after the victory with- 
out any inconsistency. (The major restraints are discussed in Chapter 1, in the para- 
graph containing note 11.) 

22. Because they had no need to employ their weapons, the “five weapons” did not 
have to be deployed in effective fighting combinations. 

23. As Liu Yin points out (SMF WCCS, 20B), this discussion focuses solely on the 
predominant strength of each dynasty. Obviously, the earlier dynasties were also 
forced to employ military strength to subjugate their enemies. 

24. As Robin D.S. Yates has pointed out, the character wei cannot be construed to 
mean “attack” even though the passage seems to require it. The long weapons are de- 
scribed here as protecting the men wielding shorter ones and the shorter weapons as 
defending those wielding longer ones. However, in chariot warfare— the presumed ba- 
sis of this text — charioteers attack with long weapons and rely on short weapons for 
defense only when engaged in close quarters. 

25. The basis for these names, if in fact they are accurate, is lost in the mists of time. 

I he commentators offer various obscure explanations, but none seems satisfactory. 
Our translation of the names is speculative. Specialists may consult the various com- 
mentators: SMF WCCS, 31A-32B; SMF CCCY, pp. 41-42; SMF CS, p. 51, and also 
the fragment on p. 102; SMF WCHC, 3:21-22. 

26. 7 he insignia were placed on flags and worn as emblems by the soldiers in addi- 
tion to their other emblems of rank. Other discussions are found in the Six Secret 
Teachings and the Wei Liao-tzu. Fragment No. 4, SMF CS, p. 103, also discusses the 
choice of weapons, with their colors and significance. 

27. The term means “army,” or military in general, but may also mean an “army on 
the move,” or campaign army, as throughout this passage. 

28. This repeats and expands the second passage of the chapter (refer to note 16 
above). 

29. Acts of goodness should not go unnoticed; therefore, they sought to learn of 
them. 

30. Kingdoms were extremely limited, so the king could personally observe those 
serving border duty during his tours of inspection. (Liu Yin understands the sentence 
as referring to the king rather than to superiors in general. Cf. SMF WCCS, 27B.) 
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3 1 . Such as the “Ta K’ai” mentioned in the first chapter. 

32. The Spirit Terrace was supposedly first erected by King Wen of the Chou dy- 
nasty. Beneath it he greeted the triumphant army and welcomed those returning from 
border and other service. Thus it was associated with welcoming men back from la- 
bors, military or otherwise. ( Another tradition holds that the tower allowed the king to 
look out over the four quarters and observe the conditions of the people. Cf. Liu Y in s 
notes, SMF WCCS, 27B; and SMF CCCY, p. 56.) 

In general, terraces were an anathema to the people in antiquity, enslaving their la- 
bor w'ithout providing them with any visible benefit or enjoyment. They therefore sym- 
bolized the ruler’s conspicuous consumption and generally became focal objects for 
hatred. For example, in his famous interview with King Hui of Liang, Mencius devel- 
ops his theme of sharing wealth with the people around a reference to King Wen’s 
ponds and terraces (IA2). 

33. Some commentators take these as mendicant persuaders, whose ideas and tal- 
ents could also be drawn on to develop policies and strategies (cf. SMI- WCCS, 28B). 
However, persuaders or sophists did not really appear until the rise of social mobility 
toward the end of the Spring and Autumn period. The Spring and Autumn conflicts 
disenfranchised many members of the nobility, creating a class of stateless wanderers 
with a wide array of talents — martial, technical, and administrative. 

34. The ruler should enquire about the people’s hatreds to ensure they are directed 
toward the enemy, not toward annoying policies in government. 

35. A phrase or two appears to be missing from the text. One other possible transla- 
tion is: “If advancing and withdrawing arc without doubt, ( it is because plans have 
been settled]. If [the commander] sees the enemy and lacks plans, then listen to his case 
and punish him” (following Liu Yin, SMF WCCS, 38A). Another possibility would be: 
“When advancing and withdrawing are without doubt, one can make plans when the 
enemy is seen.” Flowever, because creating false impressions is a cornerstone of Chi- 
nese military thought, we prefer the translation given in the text. 

36. Liu Yin understands this as referring to the enemy, preventing them from ad- 
vancing, which seems doubtful (SMF WCCS, 38B). 

37. This appears to be a disconnected fragment discussing techniques similar to 
those found in the Six Secret Teachings. 

38. It is unclear who should not forget it — the ruler, superiors, people in general, or 
the person who performed the action. 

39. Some commentators take this as referring to policies rather than individuals. 

40. The chapter takes its title from the first line; however, the main theme is control- 
ling the spirit (ch'i) of the men. 

4 I . Liu Yin understands this as “establish officers for the companies and squads” 
(SMF WCCS, 43A). 

42. This appears to mean the number of paces between each man in both the rows 
and files, such as four paces horizontally and five vertically. However, it may also be 
understood as establishing the direction of their movement (cf. SMI WCCS, 43 A; SMF 
CS, p. 78; SMF CCCY, p. 98). 

43. The translation of this and several subsequent sentences is extremely tentative 
due to the apparently corrupt state of the text. In the context of what follows, some 
commentators suggest this line describes the performance of military courtesies, even 
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though the Ssu-ma ha generally emphasizes the inappropriateness of such behavior in 
the military realm (cf. SMF WCHC, p. 148). However, in our opinion it describes the 
postures or methods of advancing tor the two different types of fighting formations. 
Crouching down and advancing by crawling would minimize exposure to projectiles 
(cf. Ping-fa, p. 52). The remainder of the passage would then describe additional drills 
to be implemented under conditions of fear and terror. 

44. When the enemy first appears, the men are distant and appear insignificant. 
Plans to contain and defeat them are formulated; accordingly, the soldiers are not 
afraid. When the enemy is engaged the men should focus on fighting, on their roles and 
duty, not on looking at the enemy’s army (cf. SMF WCHC, p. 1 49). 

45. The translation generally follows the suggestions of Liu Chung-p’ing, SMF 
CCCY, pp. 99-100. However, it could also be translated as “the squad leaders deploy 
the men to the left and right; all below the commander wearing armor sit; the oath is 
sworn; and then the army is slowly advanced.” (Cf. Liu Yin’s comments, SMF WCCS, 
43B-44A; and SMF CS, p. 78.) 

46. This may also be understood as everyone, from those holding rank down 
through the infantrymen, wears armor. However, a distinction was just made in the 
previous sentence between those wearing armor who are ordered to sit and apparently 
those who are not. The latter may be confined to support personnel, but presumably 
they would not be involved in the actual combat. The question revolves on to what 
period the passage refers — Early Chou, when armies were small and consisted of no- 
bility, or later in the Spring and Autumn or Warring States periods, when infantry had 
become the major component and the troops all wore armor. 

47. One commentary in the SMF WCHC suggests that the severity of military law 
requires these actions, but then the commander can relax the discipline, putting the 
men at ease. This would allow him to manipulate their spirit prior to battle, when they 
were struck with terror. By performing these exercises, these rites, the commander 
could wrest control of their emotions (cf. SMF WCHC, p. 149 |3:57A]). 

48. Understanding U tu /” as push back, withdraw, after performing the li (cf. SMF 
WCHC, p. 149(3:57]). 

49. Personal leadership was thought to be the key to commanding the troops. 

50. Presumably, this would include not only family and state but also the remission 
of their offenses such as attempted desertion — if they performed valiantly in battle. 

5 1 . Or “soldiers become stalwart through the weight of their armor.” 

52. As the commentators note, this passage appears to be missing characters. The 
first two lines of the paragraph, however, become an extremely well-known axiom in 
the martial arts. 

Some of the commentators assert that this principle of the fearful mind refers to the 
soldiers’ fear of their commander. In the Seven Military Classics the thought is fre- 
quently expressed that if the troops fear their commander more than they fear the en- 
emy, they will advance into battle. Therefore, the commander’s duty is to ensure that 
this fearful mind is exploited so that the advantage of so preying on it — fighting the en- 
emy — will be the same as the advantage of seeing only victory. 

53. Literally, “if with the light one advances light.” The understanding of territory 
as light or heavy appears to have been common to the period, and Sun-tzu devotes con- 
siderable space to such tactical considerations. However, an alternative is to simply 
read the passage as a comparison of force (cf. Ping-fa , p. 52): “If you advance with a 



light force against a light enemy, you will be endangered. If you advance with a heavy 
force against a heavy enemy, you will accomplish nothing. If you advance with a light 
force against a heavy enemy, you will be defeated. If you advance with a heavy force 
against a light enemy, you will be successful. Thus in warfare the light and heavy are 
mutually related.” It is also possible to consider the passage as discussing methods for 
employing the forces, such as the light in a light fashion, but this seems less likely. 

54. That is, maintain vigilance; do not simply cast aside weapons and armor while 
resting. 

55. Following Liu Yin, SMF WCCS, 47B. However, the text simply says “the light 
will be heavy,” perhaps referring to the army’s power. 

56. A dictum that several commentators note is rather impractical. The com- 
mander would have to manipulate the men into developing the spirit for victory and 
discern ways to take advantage of the conditions of season and weather. 

57. In an earlier passage, the same wording indicated confinement as a measure of 
discipline. This raises questions about the meaning of both paragraphs. 

58. The foundation would be benevolence, civil measures; the ends would be the 
exercise of righteousness, the martial, force. 

59. Liu Yin, writing during the Ming dynasty, understands the horses as referring to 
cavalry. However, this is unlikely if the text was composed prior to 300 b.c. and is de- 
scribing earlier conditions of warfare (cf. SMF WCCS, 49B). 

60. Drums for the head apparently referred to drums that direct the attention of the 
troops (and therefore their movements) in one direction or another. 

6 1 . Drums for the feet would no doubt have indicated the beat or speed of advanc- 
ing- 

62. The various editions record a critical difference in one character, which changes 
the understanding of the entire passage/I he translation follows the reading of chi, “al- 
ready” victorious, rather than juo , “whether” victorious. The import of the second 
reading would carry throughout, translating as “if one may be victorious or not; if one 
cannot speak about the sharpness of the weapons; cannot speak about the sturdiness of 
the armor; cannot speak about the sturdiness of the chariots; nor speak about the qual- 
ity of the horses; nor can the masses take themselves to be many, then the Iao has not 
yet been attained.” (Cf. SMF WCHC, p. 1 54 (3:67]; SMF WCCS, 50B (where Liu Yin’s 
commentary indicates the character was originally “already”]; SMF CCCY, pp. 1 1 7- 
118 .) 

63. Here the Tao refers to the ultimate objective of pacifying the realm, gaining final 
victory. Understanding as in note 62, the Tao would then refer to the Tao of Warfare, 
the realization of a victorious army. 

64. Liu Yin indicates that this refers to the upper ranks, but it need not be so re- 
stricted (cf. SMF WCCS, 52A). 

65. Some of the modern Chinese translators believe this sentence refers to assuming 
a defensive position. However, the context does not so delimit it, and in fact the text 
just below discusses harassing the enemy with a small force (cf. SMF CS, p. 92). 

66. “Unorthodox” tactics (ch'i) are not specifically mentioned in the Ssu-ma ha , al- 
though there are references to using craft and subterfuge in the fragments (cf. No. 31, 
SMF CS, p. 1 27) and a few brief discussions of unusual tactics applicable to special cir- 
cumstances. The concept of the orthodox/unorthodox received its greatest theoretical 
expression in Sun-tzu’s Art of War and was refined and expanded thereafter. 
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67. See fragment No. 30, which is similar (SMF CS, pp. 126-127). 

68. lo avoid forcing them onto desperate ground, another concept common to 
Sun-tzu. Note fragment No. 49, SM F CS, pp. 1 34- 1 35, which advises not pursuing or 
pressing an enemy too severely. 

69. This may also mean “attack their confusion” or “add to their confusion.” 

70. The Ming commentator Liu Yin believes the character “avoid”should be under- 
stood as “prepare.” However, there is no need nor justification for this view. The en- 
emy fails to recognize danger or miscalculates its own strength and thus does not avoid 
fatal situations (cf. SMF WCHC, p. 158). 

71. Some editions have the character pu— “not” — instead of yw— “at” or “on.” 
Consequently, their commentators read the sentence as “If the enemy stops or deviates 
from the road, be wary!” (Cf. SMF CCCY, pp. 132-133.) 



Sun-tzu’s Art of War 

Abbreviations of Frequently Cited Books 

SS AS Amano Shizuo, Sottshi , Goshi , Meiji shoin, Tokyo, 1972. 

SS AY Asano Yuichi, Sottshi , Kodansha, Tokyo, 1 986. 

SS 1 1 1 Hosokawa Toshikazu, Sonshi , Goshi , Gakken kenkyusha, Tokyo, 

1982. 

SS MM Murayama Makoto, Sonshi, Goshi , 3d ed., Tokuma shoten, To- 

kyo, 1986. 

SS N'T Nakatani Iakao, Sonshi , KyOikusha, Tokyo, 1987. 

SS TY Tadokoro Yoshiyuki, Sonshi, Meitoku shuppansha, Tokyo, 1970. 

ST CCCY Wei Ju-lin, Sun-tzu chin-chu chin-i, Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, Tai- 
pei, 1972. I 

STPF CS Wu Ju-sung, Sun-tzu ping-fa ch'ien-shuo , Chieh-fang-chtin ch’u- 

pan-she, Peking, 1983. 

STPF HC Chun-k’o-yiian chan-chcng li-cheng-pu, ed., Sun-tzu ping-fa hsm- 

chu, Chung-hua shu-chii, Peking, 1981. 

STPF SY Chu Chun, Sun-tzu ping-fa shih-i, Hai-ch’ao ch’u-pan-she, Pe- 
king, 1990. | 

STPF TC Wei Ju-lin, Sun-tzu ping-fa ta-ch’uan , Li-ming, Taipei, 1970. 

STPF WC Wang Chien-tung, Sun-tzu ping-fa , Chih-yang ch’u-pan-she, Tai- 

pei, 1989. 

ST SCC Sun-tzu shih-chia-chu , Shih-chieh shu-chii, Taipei, 1984. 

SI WCHC. Sun-tzu , in Ch'ung-k'an Wu-ching hui-chieh , Chung-chou Ku-chi 

ch’u-pan-she, Cheng-chou, 1989. 

SWTCC WCCS Sun Wu-tzu chih-chieh , in M mg- pen Wu-ching Ch'i-shu chih- 

chieh , Vol. 1, Shih-ti chiao-yii ch’u-pan-she, Taipei, 1972. 

Notes to the Translator's Introduction 

1. For a basic history of the text, including its influence in Japan, see the introduc- 
tion and appendixes to Samuel B. Griffith’s translation (cited in note 3, below). Over 

the centuries there have been numerous Japanese translations of varying quality, in- 
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eluding both scholarly renditions and extremely simplified popular editions — even 
comic book versions — in this century. Although several have been consulted for our 
translation, they will be noted only where they differ significantly from the traditional 
Chinese texts. 

2. Lionel Giles, tr., Sun-tzu on the Art of War, Luzac and Co., London, 1910. 

3. Samuel B. Griffith, The Art of War , Oxford University Press, London, 1963. 
Griffith also supplements the translated text with selected materials from the most im- 
portant commentaries. 

4. For example, Thomas Cleary’s The Art of War, Shambhala Publications, Inc., 
Boston, 1988. The introduction contains a discussion of the Art of War as a Taoist 
book, and the translation incorporates extensive quotations from the commentaries. 

5. For example, see Ch’i Ssu-ho, in Hsu Wei-shu t'ung-k’ao , 3 vols., (Cheng Liang- 
shu, ed.), Hsueh-sheng shu-chii, Taipei, 1984,pp. 1599, 1602-1603. Subsequent his- 
torical events and later concepts are both noted within the Art of War. I he former in- 
clude references to Su Ch’in, and the development of the five phase theory (as now ex- 
plicated by the Lin-i text entitled “The Yellow Emperor Conquers the Red 
Emperor”)— which is necessary to understand one passage — should be counted 
among the latter. (See Li Ling in Hsu Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao , pp. 1606-160/. Also see 
Ch’u Wan-li, Hsien-Ch'in wen-shih tzu-liao kao-pien, Lien-ching, Taipei, 1983, pp. 
433-435; and Chang Hsin-ch’eng, ed., Wei-shu t ’ ung-k ' ao , 2 vols., Shang-wu yin-shu- 
kuan, Taipei, 1 970 [ reprint of 1 939 edition], Vol. 2, pp. 797-80 1 .) Other examples are 
cited in the notes to the translation. 

6. For example, see Li Ling in Hsu Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao, pp. 1614-1617;Ch’i Ssu-ho 
in Hsii Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao , pp. 1598-1599; and Chang Hsin-ch’eng, Wei-shu t'ung- 
k'ao , Vol. 2, pp. 797-800. The absence of Sun Wu’s name and accomplishments from 
the Tso chuan , which is well noted for portraying Wu’s events in comparative detail, is 
considered fatal to any claim of historicity. However, a few scholars argue that many 
persons and events pivotal to the history of various minor states went unrecorded, so 
the absence of Sun-tzu’s name should not be considered remarkable. 

7. For example, sec Li Ling (Hsii Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao, pp. 1608-1 6 13) and Ch’i Ssu- 
ho (Hsii Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao , pp. 1599-1602.) Ch’i asserts that the scope of warfare 
described in the Art of War, such as mobilizing one hundred thousand men and one 
thousand chariots for a single battle, did nor occur until the middle of the Warring 
States period; protracted sieges were not known in the Spring and Autumn because cit- 
ies were small and had little fortification, whereas in the Warring States they had be- 
come important, strongly fortified economic and strategic centers. It was not until the 
Warring States period that military offices became distinct from the normal hierarchy 
of nobility and personal command was relinquished by the ruler. Li Ling also avers (p. 
1612) that deceit and the use of ch'i (unorthodox) tactics never characterized Spring 
and Autumn conflicts. Others have also pointed out that the forms of organization and 
the extensive emphasis on speed and mobility characterize infantry rather than chariot 
warfare and therefore reflect another transition that did not occur until the Warring 
States period. (Also see Chang Hsin-ch’eng, Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao , Vol. 2, pp. 9”?-801; 
and Ch’u Wan-li, Hsien-Ch'in wen-shih tzu-liao k'ao-pien , pp. 424-425.) 

The contrary view is also held — namely, that this specialization, the growing use of 
infantry, and a new emphasis on speed all mark evolutions found in the last years of the 
Spring and Autumn period. (See, for example, Wu Ju-sung, STPF CS, pp. 8-12.) Tsun 
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Hsin interprets these factors similarly: He feels speed is indicative of the growing use of 
infantry; assaults on cities were neither desirable nor sustainable because even in the 
developing economy of the late Spring and Autumn period, cities were not yet signifi- 
cantly profitable targets; and the bronze weapons of the era were designed for close 
combat and thus were inadequate to undertake sustained assaults against cities. Fur- 
thermore, state economies of that era could not sustain protracted campaigns; there- 
fore, Sun-tzu emphasized speed, not duration. In contrast, the increased value of cit- 
ies — which grew rapidly into major economic and strategic centers in the Warring 
States period— is witnessed in Sun Pin’s treatise, which analyzes the types of cities and 
provides rudimentary tactics for both defending and besieging them. (SecTsun Hsin, 
“ Sun-tzu ping-fa te tso-che chi ch'i shih-tai,” WW 1974, No. 12, pp. 20-24. The Six 
Secret Peachings and the Wei Liao-tzu also consider the tactics of siege warfare, as 
does the Mo-tzu.) 

8. See, for example, Cheng Liang-shu’s analysis of the terms, concepts, and pas- 
sages borrowed from Sun-tzu in two relatively early works, Sun Pin’s Military Meth- 
ods and the Wei Liao-tzu , in Hsu Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao , pp. 16 1 7-1625. 

9. Wu Ju-sung, in the introduction to his Ch'iert-shuo , briefly notes some important 
military events that historically predate Sun-tzu (see STPF CS p. 14). In the Art of War 
Sun-tzu also quotes from preexisting military works. 

10. The question of the Art of War's placement within a fairly continuous evolution 
of written styles is also the subject of debate. For example, Li Ling (Hsu Wei-shu t'ung- 
k'ao, pp. 1613-14) and Robin D.S. Yates (“New Light on Ancient Chinese Military 
Texts: Notes on Their Nature and Evolution, and the Development of Military Spe- 
cialization in Warring States China,” TP 74 [1988], pp. 218-219) view the text as 
somewhat advanced over the basic verbatim, summary format of the Analects , with 
some conjoined passages and a logical division of topics but less so than Sun Pin and 
far less than HsUn-tzu and other late Warring States-period philosophers. They note 
its similarities with the Mo-tzu' s style, and Yates believes many of the connectives are 
later additions that were provided in an attempt to integrate the text. Yates suggests a 
date of approximately 453-403 b.c., with later additions, whereas Li Ling ascribes the 
book to a somewhat later date — roughly the middle of the Warring States period. 
(Yates also advances the thought that the military works were perhaps the first private 
books to appear in China.) However, Ch'i Ssu-ho and others — concurring with the 
general view that private books did not really appear until the Warring States period — 
observe that Sun Wu should have been approximately contemporaneous with 
Confucius, but the language and presentation are more sophisticated than is appar- 
ently characteristic of this early period. Ch’i believes Lord Shang and Wu Ch’i initiated 
the first books, followed by Sun Pin and others, and that the Art of War represents the 
confluence of Confucius’s theory of kingship, Lao-tzu’s concepts of nonaction and un- 
orthodox/orthodox, and Mo-tzu’s defensive strategies. He therefore concludes that it 
is not the work of a single person but that it evolved over a considerable period and was 
composed in the middle to late Warring States period (see Ch’i Ssu-ho in Hsu Wei-shu 
t'ung-k'ao , pp. 1604-1605). 

1 1 . Skeptics abound from the Sung dynasty onward. Some, based on Tu Fu, accused 
Ts’ao Ts’ao (the first commentator) of butchering the text; others doubted Sun-tzu’s 
existence or felt the work must be a later forgery (see citations in note 6, above) Their 
skepticism was based in part on the Han shu bibliographical notation of a Sun-tzu in 
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eighty-two pien (sections, or chapters), despite the Shth chi reference to thirteen sec- 
tions, which gave rise to the charges against Ts’ao 1 s’ao. The discovery of the bamboo 
slip edition in the tomb at Lin-i in 1 972, although it comprises only a third of the pre- 
sent edition, at least proves conclusively that the book existed in roughly its current 
form early in the Han dynasty. Ch’ii Wan-li and others therefore suggest that the thir- 
teen-section work had to be complete before Sun-tzu’s interview with the king of Wu 
because the king mentions this number; the additional sections — if thirteen is not an 
outright error — probably consisted of materials such as those found at Lin-i, including 
further dialogues between the king and Sun-tzu (see Ch’ii Wan-li, Hsien-Ch 'in wen- 
shih tzu-liao k'ao-pien, pp. 433-434). For further fragmentary materials, including 
possible evidence for a sixteen-section version of the text, see “Ta-t’ung Shang-sun- 
chia chai Han-chien shih-wen,” WW 1981, No. 2.) Later notations describe the Sun- 
tzu in three chiian , or rolls, indicating the difficulty of reconstructing textual lineages 
with such obscure materials. 

Because of its realistic approach (employing spies and deception) designed to en- 
sure the state’s survival, the Art of War was also vehemently condemned by Confucian 
literati throughout late Chinese history (and by numerous Westerners early in this cen- 
tury who unfortunately displayed the same attitude as that of Secretary of State 
Stimson in his unimaginable quashing of code-breaking activities in a hostile world). 
Sun Wu’s existence and role as well as the book itself accordingly were viewed as late 
fabrications, unworthy of consideration except by the morally reprehensible. 

12. After studying both traditional and newly recovered materials, Cheng Liang- 
shu concludes that the Shih chi account is basically accurate and that the Art of War 
was probably composed between 496 and 453 b.c. (see Hsii Wei-shu t'ung-k ao , pp. 
1617-1626). 

1 3. See, for example, Ch’i Ssu-ho, who consigns it to the late Warring States period 
(Hsii Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao, pp. 1598-1605). 

14. Yates, for example, accepts the view (which is based on internal evidence in 
comparison with historical events) that the text was composed between 453 and 403 
b.c. (see “New Light,” pp. 216-219). 

1 5. Sun Pin, a descendant of Sun-tzu, was a brilliant strategist whose achievements 
have been dramatically preserved in the Shih chi and essentially corroborated by the 
Lin-i texts. His work, entitled Ping-fa, is best translated as Military Methods to distin- 
guish it from Sun-tzu’s work by the same name. Although early bibliographical data 
indicated the existence of these two distinct works. Sun Pin’s book was apparently lost 
by the end of the Han, and confusion arose as to which Sun actually penned the tradi- 
tionally transmitted text of the Art of War. (A separate, otherwise unknown chapter on 
cavalry has been preserved in the T'ung-tien.) Numerous modern Chinese and Japa- 
nese translations have already appeared; primary reports of the find appeared in Wen 
wu in 1 974 and are largely contained in the articles cited in note 26, below. 

16. Sun Wu and Sun Pin’s connected biographies in the Shih chi, chiian 65, are 
translated by Griffith in his introduction (The Art of War, pp. 57-62). 

1 7. Wu Tzu-hsU, who is largely credited with playing the major role in Wu’s ascen- 
dancy, became the subject of a popular cult and numerous stories because of his 
achievements and perverse execution. (See David Johnson, “The Wu Tzu-hsti Pien- 
wen and Its Sources,” Part I, HJAS 40.1 [June 1980], pp. 93-156, and Part II, HJAS 
40.2 [December 1980], pp. 465-505.) The fact that Sun-tzu is not mentioned in the 
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Tso chuan is sometimes justified by pointing out that Wu Tzu-hsti was such a domi- 
nant figure as well as Sun-tzu's direct superior — he simply eclipsed Sun-tzu when 
credit for Wu’s military success was apportioned (cf. Wei Ju-Iin, ST CCCY, p. 5). 

18. According to most other writings. Sun Wu was actually a native of Ch’i, as is 
discussed below. 

19. Ch’i Ssu-ho, among others, does not believe Sun-tzu would ever have been al- 
lowed to commandeer palace women to illustrate his theories of military discipline nor 
that the execution ot the two captains would have been understood as having proved 
anything. He therefore views the entire episode as an exaggeration (see Hsu Wei-shu 
t'ung-k'ao, p. 1598). Wuju-sung believes that rather than bcinga lesson about disci- 
pline, the incident illustrates Sun-tzu’s fundamental teaching that a general — once he is 
in command of the army — does not accept orders from the ruler; this is in accord with 
his particular understanding of Sun-tzu’s major contribution as having been the isola- 
tion and characterization of the professional general (STPF CS, p. 3). 

20. 7 his and similarly worded phrases appear frequently in th q S even Military Clas- 
sics as well as in the Art of War. Essentially a quotation from the Tao Te Ching, it is gen- 
erally taken as evidence of Taoist influence on military thought. However, perhaps this 
single saying was simply adopted by various military strategists because of their sober- 
ing experience in actual warfare, without reference to or acceptance of any other as- 
pects of philosophical Taoism. 

21. Yang Chia-lo, ed., Wu Yiieh ch'un-ch'tu , chiian 4, “Ho-lii nei-chuan.” The 
translation follows the 1967 SPKY edition reprinted as Wu Yueb ch’un-ch'iu, 2 vols., 
Shih-chieh shu-chli, Taipei, 1980, Vol. 1, pp. 91-95. The biography continues with 
Sun-tzu advising the king not to press the attack against Ch'u because the people are 
already exhausted. Although his name is mentioned several more times in the chapter, 
except in a single case where he briefly offers tactical advice, it is always coupled with 
that of Wu Tzu-hsu. Insofar as the Wu Yiieh ch'un-ch'iu is attributed to the first cen- 
tury a.d., nearly two centuries after the Shih chi , it is not considered reliable evidence 
for Sun-tzu’s activities. However, recent PRC popular military histories frequently 
contain biographies of Sun-tzu that are based on such remote material (including 
many writings from the late Warring States and Ch’in periods) reconstructed in some 
detail. For example, see Ch’en Wu-t’ung and Su Shuang-pi, eds., Chung-kuo li-tai 
ming-chiang , 2 vols., Honan jen-min ch’u-pan-she, Honan, 1987, Vol. 1, pp. 13-18. 
Virtually every modern edition and translation cites the Shih chi biography and as- 
sumes Sun-tzu’s authenticity, although the Chung-kuo ku-tai chang-cheng t'ung-lan 
(Chang Shao-sheng and Liu Wen-ch’an, eds., Ch’ang-cheng ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 
1988, Vol. 1, pp. 74-81) nevers even mentions his name in its account of the war be- 
tween Wu and Yiieh. 

22. Based on the Shih chi account, Wu Ju-sung believes — despite intrigues and 
treachery — the historical Sun-tzu was active in Wu for roughly thirty years, from 512 
to 482 B.C. (sec STPF CS, p. 4). Chan Li-po suggests a more limited period, 5 1 2 to 496 
(“Liieh-t’an Lin-i Han-mu chu-chien Sun-tzu ping-fa WW 1974, No. 12,p. 15). 

23. Later reconstructions of Sun-tzu’s life trace his lineage back to the T’ien clan, 
which had risen to power in Ch'i after the period of Duke Huan, the first hegemon. Sun 
Wu’s grandfather, as a reward for military achievement in a campaign against Lti, was 
granted the surname Sun. Although the T'ien lineage was among the four major ones 
contending energetically for power in Ch’i, they were largely successful, and skeptics 
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thus question why Sun-tzu would have ventured into Wu and then remained unknown 
for some period — during w'hich he betriended Wu I zu-hsii. Clearly, his family back- 
ground in military studies would have provided him with expertise that would have 
been equally useful to his lineage, which was immersed in C.h’i’s turmoil. 

24. The monumental issue of the relationship between Taoist and military thought 
in antiquitv — including questions of origins, modification of concepts, and direction 
of influence — obviously requires a voluminous study in itself. Many secondary works 
in Chinese contain at least brief ruminations on the subject, but almost all of them tend 
to treat it simplistically and ineffectually. (Hsti Wen-chu’s chapter “Sun-tzu ho Lao-tzu 
ssu-hsiang pi-chiao,” found in his book Sun-tzu yen-chiu |Kuang-tung ch’u-pan-she, 
Taipei, 1980, pp. 1 92-2081 is an exception.) In the West, Christopher C. Rand has ini- 
tiated the analytical effort with an intriguing, if complex, article that provides a con- 
ceptual framework for dissecting the various approaches to certain felt problems. (Sec 
“Chinese Military Thought and Philosophical Taoism,” MS 34 1 1 979- 1 980], pp. 171- 
218, and “Li Ch’Uan and Chinese Military Thought,” HJAS , Vol. 39, No. 1 [June 
1979|, pp. 107-137.) Insofar as it is impossible to compress a meaningful, compara- 
tive presentation of Taoist ideas and military thought into a few pages of closely 
packed notes, we have opted to introduce appropriate comments at relevant points in 
the translations and other introductory material. (Ch’en Ch’i-t’ien’s Sun-tzu ping-fa 
chiao-shih [Chung-hua shu-chu, Taipei, 1955 (reprint of 1944 edition)] contains a 
succinct analysis of the major philosophical schools’ attitudes toward warfare that 
corrects some general misimpressions found throughout Chinese history [see pp. 231- 
251]. Kagakuraoka Masatoshi’s article “Sonsi to Roshi” \Toho shukyO 3 (April 
1971 ), pp. 39-50] also initiates specialist studies of this nature.) 

25. The Art of War is classified by the Han shu under the subcategory "ping ch'iian 
mou” roughly “military (imbalance of ) power and planning.” (See notes 39 and 37 for 
further discussion of ch'iian and concepts of shih, to which it is closely related.) 
Ch'iian is frequently identified with expediency, with military measures that stress vol- 
atile tactics, swiftness, and indirection to achieve their aims. Books in this category are 
aptly described as follows: “(Experts in) ch'iian and mou preserve the state with the or- 
thodox ( cheng , the upright) and employ the army with the unorthodox (ch 7). Only af- 
ter first estimating (the prospects for victory) do they engage in warfare. They unite the 
disposition of troops ( hsing ) and strategic power (shih) y embrace yin and yang, and 
utilize (those skilled in) technology and the crafts.” (A similar partial statement is 
found in Verse 57 of the Tao Te Ching: “Govern the state with the orthodox, employ 
the army with the unorthodox.”) Other works found in this section are Sun Pin’s Mili- 
tary Methods and the Wu-tzu; books by Lord Shang and the T’ai Rung were deleted 
from the original Ch'iliieh listing (cf. Yates, “New Light,” pp. 214-224). 

26. The bamboo slip edition discovered at Lin-i constitutes slightly more than one- 
third of the present Art of War arranged in thirteen sections with many chapter head- 
ings identical to those in the current text. Although some discrepancies in extant ver- 
sions (such as those found in the Ten Commentaries edition and the Seven Military 
Classics edition) have long been noted, they are essentially the same as — although 
more extensive than — the Lin-i reconstructed text. Additional material uncovered in 
the tomb, including a brief conversation recorded between the king of Wu and Sun-tzu 
(which is generally felt to be a reasonably authentic record of their initial interview), 
sustains the opinion that the original form of the Art of War was in thirteen sections, as 
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recorded in the Shih chi y and suggests that Ssu-ma Ch’ien drew on materials now lost 
when writing the Suns’s biography. (The bamboo slip edition, of course, only proves 
that this particular version existed prior to— or at least early in— the Han dynasty. 
Scholars continue to argue about the further implications, including whether the sec- 
tion now entitled "Interview with the King of Wu” provides evidence for Sun Wu’s 
existence and the early origin of the text. Sec, for example, Li Ling, Hsu Wei-shu t’ung- 
k ’ ao , pp. 1 606-8. ) For a brief English overview, see Yates, “New Light,” pp. 2 1 1-220. 

Among the most important original reports are the following: Shantung Sheng Po- 
wu-kuan Lin-i Wen-wu-tsu, "Shantung Lin-i Hsi-Han-mu fa-hsicn Sun-tzu ping-fa ho 
Sun Pin ping-fa teng chu-chien te chien-pao,” WW 1974, No. 2, pp. 15-21; HsU Ti, 
Liieh-t an Lin-i Yin-chiich-shan Han-mu ch u-t’u te ku-tai ping-shu ts’an-chien,” 
W\V 1974, No. 2, pp. 27-31; Lo Fu-i, “Lin-i Han-chien kai-shu,” WW 1974, No. 2, 
pp. 32-35; and Chan Li-po, “Lueh-t’an Lin-i Han-mu chu-chien Sun-tzu ping-fa” 
W W 1974, No. 12, pp. 13-19. (Chan Li-po points out several instances in which the 
bamboo slip edition’s reading is completely opposite that of the present text. In some 
sentences this radically alters the meaning, resolving otherwise contorted and opaque 
constructions. These and other views, such as those of Chu Chun, are cited in the notes 
to the translation.) Also see Li Ling's summary reprinted in Hsu Wei-shu t’ung-k'ao, 
pp. 1605-1608. (Li concludes that the discovery is not adequate evidence to revise a 
much later dating that has been derived from internal evidence.) 

27. D. C. Lau, in a rather critical review of Griffith’s translation, has discussed sev- 
eral of the main ideas and problems of the text. See “Some Notes on the Sun Tzu 
BSOAS 28 ( 1965), pp. 3 1 7-335. (Lau’s views, although preliminary, are important to 
understanding the text and are taken into account in the translation.) 

28. Wu Ju-sung emphasizes Sun-tzu’s dictum that warfare is the greatest affair of 
state, as distinguished from the Shang-Chou tradition, which identifies both sacrifice 
and warfare as equally important matters. Wu feels that Sun-tzu’s view reflects the new 
reality emerging late in the Spring and Autumn period and the clash of economic inter- 
ests between the newly landed class and the old nobility, which had monopolized mili- 
tary power and authority (see STPF CS, pp. 9-12). 

29. The Art of War, although expressing the basic view found throughout the Seven 
Military Classics that the state must always be prepared for warfare and must nurture 
adequate material welfare, advocates keeping the people essentially ignorant and ma- 
nipulating them in battle as though they were sheep. Accordingly, PRC scholars in par- 
ticular have concluded that the author lived after the rise of early Legalist thought be- 
cause such measures were characteristic of that approach, and they even termed him a 
Legalist strategist. See, for example, Tsun Hsin, M Sun-tzu ping-fa re tso-che chi ch’i 
shih-tai,” pp. 22-24; Ch’i Ssu-ho in Hsu Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao , p. 1603;,Li Ling in Hsu 
Wei-shu t'ung-k’ao, p. 1613; and Chan Li-po, “Lueh-t’an Lin-i Han-mu chu-chien 
Sun-tzu ping-fa pp. 14-15. (Keeping the people simple and ignorant is also a pro- 
nounced doctrine in the Tao Te Ching. However, also see note 173 of the translation.) 

30. Extensive, detailed calculations were performed in the ancestral temple prior to 
mobilizing for a campaign, and presumably similar, although more limited, calcula- 
tions were performed by the commander before individual engagements in the field. 
These calculations apparently were based on quantified estimates that assigned nu- 
merical values to the strength of systematically examined aspects (as discussed in note 
32 below and listed especially in the first chapter of the book itself) for both the enemy 
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and oneself. (Cf. Lau, “Some Notes on the Sun-tzu pp. 331-332; and Hsu Wen-chu, 
Sun-tzu yen-chiu, pp. 168-169.) 

3 1 . Sun-tzu’s discussion of the critical qualities that should mark a general is viewed 
as evidence that professional commanders had already appeared on the historical 
stage, displacing personal field command by hereditary rulers (see note 19 above; and 
STPF SY, p. 12). Further confirmation is provided by his insistence that the ruler 
should not interfere with the commander once the latter has assumed the mantle of au- 
thority and ventured forth, as is illustrated by the famous incident from his biography. 

32. Sun-tzu’s descriptive method for analyzing the tactical aspects of battle is 
founded on around forty paired, mutually defined, interrelated categories. (1 his may 
reflect Taoist thinking about names and their mutual, interrelated definitions, as is 
sometimes claimed, or simply be the product of his own analytical reflection.) Among 
these are Heaven-Earth, offense-defense, advance-retreat, and unorthodox-orthodox. 
(Cf. T'ang Ching-wu, Sun-tzu ping-fa tsui-hsin-chieh, self-published, Taipei, 1981 
[rev. cd.], pp. 25-27 for an extensive list.) 

33. The military concepts and applications of the unorthodox (ch'i) and orthodox 
(cheng) probably originated with Sun-tzu, although the Art of War does not discuss 
them extensively. (Note that the text always orders them as ch'ilcheng , unorthodox/ 
orthodox, rather than as prioritized in the West — orthodox/unorthodox. 1 he implica- 
tions, if any, remain to be explored, although against a background of correctness and 
uprightness, the choice seems deliberate. The military was generally regarded as ch’i , 
in accord with Lao-tzu’s dictum: “With the orthodox govern the state; with the unor- 
thodox employ the army.”) The later military classics — such as the Wei Liao-tzu , Six 
Secret Teachings , and especially Questions and Replies— devote considerable energy 
to discussing ch’i and cheng and their employment. 

Although the subject clearly requires a separate article or book, in essence “ortho- 
dox” tactics include employing troops in the normal, conventional, “by-the-book, 
expected ways — such as massive frontal assaults — while stressing order and deliberate 
movement. “Unorthodox” tactics are realized primarily through employing forces— 
especially flexible ones — in imaginative, unconventional, unexpected ways. There- 
fore, instead of direct chariot attacks, unorthodox tactics would mount circular or 
flanking thrusts. Instead of frontal assaults, they would follow indirect routes to stage 
unexpected, behind-the-lincs forays. Their definition, of course, is dependent on nor- 
mal expectation within a particular battlefield context as well as on the enemy’s actual 
anticipations; therefore, they are mutually defining, mutually transforming, and circu- 
lar in essence. Thus, as discussed in the other military classics, the orthodox may be 
used in unorthodox ways, and an orthodox attack may be unorthodox when it is un- 
expected precisely because it is orthodox — whereas a flanking or indirect assault 
would thereby be considered normal and therefore orthodox. A frontal feint by a large 
force, designed to distract or lure an enemy, would be unorthodox. 

The concept lends itself to extreme complexities of thought and has often been mis- 
understood throughout Chinese history or dismissed as simplistic, when in fact it is 
quite the opposite. However, in essence it remains a descriptive tool for tactical con- 
ceptualization, for characterizing and manipulating forces within and exploiting an 
enemy’s matrix of expectations, rather than a transformational mode to be actualized 
in the concrete reality of men and weapons the way a military formation is deployed. 
(There is nothing mysterious or mystical about ch’i and cheng and their mutually pro- 
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ductive realtionship, yet later commentators and strategists have sometimes become 
seriously confused. Under such circumstances, a useful tactical conceptualization be- 
comes an unnecessary obstacle to clear, strategic thinking.) 

The concept’s origins remain unclear, although speculation tends to identify it with 
the conflation of thought that crystalized as Iaoism or as originating in divinatory 
practices. The interrelationship of ch V and cheng mirrors that of yin and yang, and at 
least one writer attributes the concept's roots to the yin-yang principles found in the 1 
Ching. The orthodox is identified with the firm or hard, whereas the unorthodox cor- 
relates with the soft or yielding. (See Hsiao T'ien-shih, Sun-tzu chan-cheng-lun, Tzu- 
yu ch’u-pan-she, Taipei, 1983 [reprint; original, 1942), pp. 197-199.) The observa- 
tion that reversal characterizes the natural world figures prominently in the Tao Te 
Ching, which is traditionally ascribed to Lao-tzu. Cheng turns into ch'i, things revert 
to their opposites (in complementary, dynamic tension) after reaching their pinnacle, 
as do yin and yang. (Cf. Hsu Wen-chu, Sun-tzu yen-chiu , Kuang-tung ch’u-pan-she, 
Taipei, 1 980, pp. 206-208. HsU observes that although Sun-tzu speaks about the mu- 
tually productive relationship of ch'i and cheng , he emphasizes the unorthodox. Also 
see Kagakuraoka, “Sonsi to Roshi,” especially pp. 44-46.) 



In the introduction to his translation, General Griffith states that cheng forces en- 
gage or engage and fix the enemy, whereas ch'i forces defeat him, often through flank- 
ing and rear attacks (see The Art of War , pp. 34-35). He also characterizes cheng forces 
as the normal or direct and ch'i forces as extraordinary or indirect; similarly, as fixing 
and flanking (or encircling) or again as “the force(s) of distraction and the force(s) of 
decision” (see p. 42). He goes on to stress that ch V operations are always strange, unex- 
pected, and unorthodox and also notes the reciprocal relationship between ch'i and 
cheng. Finally, Griffith adds that the realization of ch'i and cheng is not confined to 
tactical levels but may also be implemented on strategic ones (p. 43). 

D. C. Lau s criticism of Griffith s translation emphasizes the abstract nature of these 
two terms, as opposed to invariably identifying them with forces, and suggests that 
they might best be translated as “straightforward” and “crafty” (see “Some Notes on 
the Sun-tzu pp. 330-33 1 ). 

Benjamin E. Wallackcr — in a brief, often-cited etymological article — concludes 
that cheng refers to military operations that pin down or “spike” an enemy, whereas 
ch'i operations are maneuvers that force the enemy off balance and thus bring about 
his defeat. (He further speculates that Sun-tzu's “formulations” seem likely to have 
been derived from experience with cavalry forces. T his would require revising the date 
of composition to roughly the dawn of the third century b.c.) See “Two Concepts in 
Early Chinese Military Thought,” Language, Vol. 42, No. 2 (1966), pp. 295-299. 

Roger T. Ames conceptually translates the terms as “irregular deployments” and 
regular deployments ( The Art of Rulership, University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 

1 983, p. 68 ). Irregular is perhaps an unfortunate choice because it is inherently bur- 
dened with adverse military connotations. Extreme order and control are necessary to 
employ forces in ch ’/ maneuvers. Thus Rand’s choice of “extraordinary” and “normal” 
seems to be better phraseology (see “Chinese Military Thought,” p. 118). 

The Chinese secondary literature on Sun-tzu is overwhelming; however, for ch'i/ 
cheng most analysts essentially repeat the definitions found in the Art of War and later 
military classics, emphasizing the realization of these abstract concepts in concrete 
forces. Flexibility, maneuverability, and swiftness are stressed especially when discuss- 
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ing ch 7 forces, although in Sun-tzu’s view they should equally characterize all military 
units. (For example, see the anonymous Ming dynasty work, Ts'ao-lu ching-liieh, re- 
printed as Chung-kuo ping-hsiieh t'ung-lun, Li-ming, Taipei, 1986, pp. 107-1 10; and 
Hsiao T’ien-shih, Sun-tzu chan-cheng lun, pp. 197-199. In the Ming dynasty Chao 
Pcn-hstich noted that very few generals excelled at employing the unorthodox [S/w- 
tzu-shu chiao-chieh yin-lei , Chung-hua shu-chii, Taipei, 1970 (reprint), p. 79]). 

34. Note that Wu Ju-sung believes it is not generally recognized that the Art of War. 
as with some Taoist writings, discusses means and methods for wresting victory with a 
small force and fewer numbers (see STPF CS, p. 1 7). 

35. The concept of ch 7 is both integral and fundamental to many aspects of Chinese 
thought, ranging from metaphysics to medicine and science through religion. One 
popular view holds that the character originally represented the vapors rising from 
cooking rice and is thus symbolic of nourishment in every sense. Unfortunately, this 
critical concept lacks any comprehensive or systematic Western language study. How- 
ever, two extensive works (cited in note 59 of the translation of the Six Secret Leach- 
in gs) have appeared in Japanese. 

36. Sun-tzu’s materialistic concept of Heaven and his opposition to consulting 
omens are seen by Wu Ju-sung as evidence of a new attitude and approach, in contra- 
distinction with the old concepts held by the Chou nobility and the earlier Shang (see 
STPF CS, p. 18). However, yin-yang and such other concepts as five phase theory, 
which also appear in the Art of War , thereafter developed into an influential school of 
thought — apparently affecting military theory and even command practices although 
they were condemned in such other Seven Military Classics as the Six Secret Teachings 
and the Wei Liao-tzt*. 

37. The concept of shih figures prominently in both ancient military and Legalist 
thought, perhaps originating with the former. Although many contemporary mono- 
graphs on the Legalist thinkers attribute its origin to Shen Tao and then trace its appro- 
priation and integration in Han Fei-tzu's systematized thought, studies of shih in the 
military works are just beginning to emerge. (Among the best of the former are Wang 
Pang-hsiung, Han Fei-tzu te che-hsiieh , Tung-ta t’u-shu, Taipei, 1977, pp. 165-179; 
Hsieh Yun-fei, Han Fei-tzu hsih-luti , Tung-ta t’u-shu, Taipei, 1980, pp. 95-100; and 
Wu Hsiu-ying, Han Fei-tzu chiu-i , Wen-shih-che ch'u-pan-she, Taipei, 1979, pp. 86- 
91. Roger Ames essentially initiated the study of shih as a primary, discrete concept 
with a lengthy chapter in The Art of Rulership |Univcrsity of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 
1983], entitled “SH/H [Strategic Advantage/Political Purchase],” pp. 65-107, which 
is discussed below.) 

Unfortunately, shih is another topic whose complexities require a book-length 
study to resolve a number of fundamental questions, including: ( 1 ) the concept’s defi- 
nition and character in individual works, such as the Art of War (where it is used in sev- 
eral apparently distinct ways); (2) the evolution of the concept in the military works, 
especially the military classics (presuming the present tentative dating scheme is valid); 
(3) whether it and other, related concepts are as technically distinct as is frequently as- 
sumed, or whether the earlier stages reflect a rather generalized interchangeability of 
terms and concepts (such as hsing — form — and shih — power); and (4) the concept’s in- 
terrelationship with developments in Legalist thought, and whether the later military 
classics — such as the Three Strategies — reflect new dimensions or orientations im- 
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posed on essentially tactical military vocabulary under the influence of newly formu- 
lated Legalist views. 

A complicating factor is the cryptic nature of many of the texts. Statements and 
even complete sections are generally brief and often enigmatic and apparently repre- 
sent only notes or cursive summaries of extensive, complex, systematized thought — 
most of which has either been lost or was never cohesively formulated in writing. (The 
development of private books may have largely coincided with the rise of specialist 
military studies. See note 10 above and for general background — although military 
books are not discussed — Burton Watsons early study. Early Chinese Literature , Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1 962; Tsuen-hsuin Tsicn, Written on Bamboo and 
Silk, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1962; and Joseph Needham et al., Science 
and Civilisation in China , Chemistry and Chemical Technology, Vol. 5, Part 1: Paper 
and Printing , Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1985.) Moreover, the assump- 
tion that concepts are used in a consistent and precise way in these early books, al- 
though necessary for analytical studies, is not invariably valid and also needs to be sus- 
tained. 

The scope of these issues precludes incorporating an intensive examination of the 
nature and function of shih in an already massive book directed to presenting transla- 
tions of the Seven Military Classics. However, a brief characterization of the dimen- 
sions of the concept, a short review of previous studies, and an assessment of various 
translation possibilities remain unavoidable. Although we must defer any systematic 
justification of the terms chosen to translate shih and its related concepts, some indica- 
tion of our reasoning is warranted. ( Additional notes that briefly explicate the concept 
within concrete contexts, drawing selectively on the extensive classical commentaries, 
are appended to the translations.) 

Giles (see note 2 above) tends to be criticized severely for his mistranslation and 
misunderstanding of the Art of War, although not always justifiably. His English 
equivalents for shih include “circumstances,” “energy,” “latent energy,” “combined 
energy,” “shape” (where the usage is synonymous with hsing — “shape,” or “form”), 
and “strength”; he also simply elides the term by not translating it. None of these seems 
particularly appropriate, although “latent energy” characterizes situational potential 
most accurately in several contexts. 

General Griffith — an experienced military officer with expert knowledge of strat- 
egy and tactics as well as their conceptions and precise vocabulary — also uses a num- 
ber of distinct, context-dependent terms. (Note that he is generally criticized by D. C. 
Lau for a lack of consistency in his terminology, as mentioned in note 33 above, but the 
sense of this term definitely varies within the Art of War. ) These terms include “circum- 
stances,” “situation” (including at least one instance in which it seems highly inappro- 
priate), “momentum,” “strength,” and “tactical power” (which merits serious consid- 
eration as an equivalent for shih). He also offers a valuable note to the title of the fifth 
chapter: “Shih, the title of this chapter, means ‘force,’ ‘influence,’ ‘authority,’ ‘energy.’ 
The commentators take it to mean ‘energy 1 or ‘potential’ in some contexts and ‘situa- 
tion 1 in others” (Griffith, Art of War, p. 90). In contrast, for his 1988 translation (see 
note 4), Cleary selected “force of momentum,” “formation,” “conditions,” and 
“forces.” 

The concept appears in the Book of Lord Shang and the Kuan-tzu, both of which 
probably (for the most part) date to somewhat after the Art of War. For the former. 
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J.J.L. Duyvendak (The Book of Lord Shang, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1963 | reprint of 1928 edition)) translates the term as “condition,” “power,” and “con- 
dition of power,” with the following note: “Power would really express better the sense 
of what is meant. Power, that is, which relies on the general condition and trend of 
things, as an abstract idea, and well distinguished from brute force” (p. 98; also see his 
general discussion, pp. 97-100). W. Allyn Rickett, in his new translation of the Kuan- 
tzu (Guanzi, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1985, Vol. 1) uses “circum- 
stances,” “situation,” “force of circumstances,” and “‘authority’ derived from a spe- 
cific position or situation.” (See pp. 45, 58-59. He also notes that ch'iian, which is dis- 
cussed separately, refers to “whatever is expedient under varying circumstances” [p. 
45 1 and cites a passage from the Han chi that defines the temporal nature of shih [pp. 
81-82).) 

Other translations (with reference to Han Fei-tzu) include A. C. Graham’s “power- 
base” and sometimes just “power.” He expands on it as “a situation of strength, or on 
occasion weakness, in relation to circumstances, for example, strategic position on the 
battlefield” ( Disputers of the Tao , Open Court, LaSalle, 1989, p. 278). Others include 
Christopher Rand’s “circumstantial power” (“Chinese Military Thought and Philo- 
sophical Taoism,” p. 1 74); Yates’s “positional advantage” (“New Light,” p. 224); and 
Burton Watson’s “advantageous circumstances” ( Hsun-tzu : Basic Writings, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1963, p. 57 and others). D. C. Lau, despite his incisive 
criticism, does not offer either a definition or a translation for the term in his review ar- 
ticle. 

Roger Ames’s chapter devoted to shih traces the concept’s evolution from the mili- 
tary thinkers (Sun-tzu and Sun Pin) through its adoption by the Legalists and into later, 
eclectic texts — such as the Huai-nan tzu — and provides extensive material and careful 
analysis. After noting the various meanings (and close relationship with the term for 
form, hsing), he summarizes his findings as follows: “In the Sun Tzu, then, the term 
shih has at least three dimensions of meaning: ( 1 ) ‘circumstances 1 or ‘conditions’; (2) 
‘physical disposition’ in connection with the deployment of troops; and (3) occupation 
of a superior position and access to the potential advantages it confers” (Ames, l he Art 
of Rulership, p. 68). Because of the apparently close connection between the concept 
and the strategic advantage derived from occupation of superior positions, Ames 
elects to use the interesting, if perhaps somewhat unknown, term “purchase.” His 
analysis and arguments are well documented and readily available, so it is only neces- 
sary to note that he consciously discards “power” and “force” as being too vague; he 
believes that “ shih usually refers to something quite different from the actual strength 
required to accomplish something” (note 1 1 , p. 222). 

From the foregoing it seems clear that the concept of shih is generally thought to en- 
tail the idea of advantage resulting from superior position. However, this aspect of po- 
sitional advantage has perhaps been overemphasized, thus overlooking the essential 
role the element of mass (the army’s forces) fulfills in creating impact. The paradigm 
example is Sun-tzu’s analogy of a log or stone perched atop a hill, which, although tem- 
porarily stabilized, has great potential energy. According to the concepts of modern 
physics, the momentum that can be developed and thus the amount of force that can be 
transferred when a rolling stone collides with an object in its path depend on the origi- 
nal height; the final speed at the moment of impact (which will have been reduced from 
the theoretical maximum as it passes over objects and encounters resistance); and its 
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weight. Clearly, a stone will transfer less energy at the moment of impact than a much 
larger boulder, and the total destructive potential is inherently related to the mass of 
the object. 

Accordingly, after studying the nature of the concept in the Seven Military Classics , 
especially in the Art of War ; two equally important factors appear to be integrated 
within this concept and should be expressed by any translation: first, the strategic ad- 
vantage conveyed by superior position, and second, the power of the forces involved. 
(“Power” refers to the army's overall capability in all aspects— including endurance, 
spirit, discipline, equipment, command, and physical condition— rather than strength 
of numbers alone.) Obviously, as the commentator Chiang Pai-li has noted, strategic 
advantage has a pronounced temporal character; therefore, it should not be confined 
to exploiting the advantages of terrain, as it is usually characterized. 

Strategic advantage in essence is a comparative term, not an absolute one, although 
a vast force will naturally possess great power. (In an extreme case the advantages of 
terrain perhaps become negligible. A minimal force, such as a platoon or company, 
represents one extreme, a vast army the other.) Accordingly, we have chosen to trans- 
late the term shih as “strategic configuration of power” and will use this meaning 
throughout except where a different sense, such as shape or circumstances, seems to 
have been intended. Although “strategic power” is basically an acceptable abridge- 
ment and perhaps is adequate in itself, “configuration” will generally be added as a re- 
minder that the power results from configuring the military’s armed might in accord 
with and to the exploitation of the terrain in order to gain a strategic advantage. How- 
ever, when the term is conjoined with others — such as “military” or “army” — or the 
text would read awkwardly, “strategic power” will be used by itself, with “configura- 
tion” understood. Finally, in the context of confined battlefield situations, where 
“strategic” is inappropriate in scope, shih is translated as “tactical configuration of 
power” or “tactical power.” 

Insofar as two military forces may be described comparatively, there are some diffi- 
culties, and the question might be posed: Does shih exist in the absence of an enemy? Is 
it inappropriate to refer to the shih of an army if the two forces are equally matched 
and poised across a valley, with both — in their static positions — enjoying equal posi- 
tional advantage relative to a potential battlefield between them and each other? Be- 
cause Sun-tzu refers to shih chiin , “strategic power that is equal,” the term would seem 
to refer to a general evaluation versus terrain — and thus configuration of power — 
rather than specifically confined to being defined relative to an enemy’s position and 
deployment. (“ Ch'iian which is discussed below, refers to this relative imbalance of 
forces.) To facilitate such inquiry, which we intend to address in a separate article, 
"shih" will generally be added parenthetically whenever the term is translated. 

(It should also be noted that shih and hsing — central concepts in the Art of War — 
are also found in an important verse of the Tao Te Ching , which can be translated as 
follows: “The Iao gives them birth, Te [Virtue) nurtures them, things give them form 
\hsing ], shih [power] completes them” [Verse 5 1 ).) 

38. Hsing primarily means shape or form and thus should generally refer to the dis- 
position of the troops or the configuration of forces. However, it also appears in other 
uses, such as situation or context, and may be nearly synonymous with shih at times. 
We will normally translate the term as “disposition of forces” when it appears alone to 
avoid confusion with “configuration of power.” When in compound use, such as hsing 



shih — translated by Yates as “form and positional advantage” — the meaning of the 
two terms probably melds more than previously acknowledged (except perhaps in the 
Han shu classification). In such cases we will normally translate as “configuration of 
forces and strategic power,” with appropriate annotations at each appearance. 

39. Ch'iian is another difficult term to isolate and define precisely, and the classical 
commentators assign a wide range of meanings to it. Virtually everyone agrees that in 
ancient times it referred to the “weight of a steelyard” and thus meant “to weigh” (cf. 
Kalgren, GSR , entry 158/0). With reference to its use in the Mohist classics, Graham, 
for example, defines it as the “ ‘weighing’ (of benefit and harm),” and “ ‘positional ad- 
vantage’ used for leverage” ( Disputers of the Tao , pp. 145, 157, 209, and 164). 
Duyvcndak notes it implies the “deciding influence and authority” (The Book of Lord 
Shang, note 1, p. 260). Other translators assign a wide range of equivalents, such as 
“power,” “authority,” “circumstances,” and “expediency.” (See, for example, Rickett, 
Guanzi , p. 45, where he notes its closeness to shih, suggests that translation of “politi- 
cal power,” and comments that it can also refer to whatever might be expedient.) The 
classical Chinese commentators tend to stress the sense of weighing, of balancing 
forces, as well as its meaning of “authority.” However, ch'iian is also set off against 
cheng — that is, the “expedient” (associated with the exercise of power, particularly 
military power) compared with the “upright” or “correct,” the measures of proper 
government and the civil. (See, for example, T'ao Hsi-sheng, Ping-fa san-shu, pp. 5-6.) 
In some usages, the simple equivalent of “authority” is clearly adequate; however, in 
others the term appears to refer to the strategic imbalance of power or the strategic ad- 
vantage obtained from such an imbalance and will therefore be translated as “strategic 
(im)balance of power.” Within limited battlefield contexts, in parallel with the transla- 
tion for shih, ch'iian is rendered as “tactical balance of power.” 

Notes to the Text 

Insofar as the Art of War has been the most studied of the Seven Military Classics , 
numerous editions and commentaries are readily available, with additional modern 
works appearing annually. Therefore, in contrast to the notes for the other transla- 
tions, in general only a single reference or two — if any — is provided for the commenta- 
tors' views. Scholars with expertise in the relevant languages can easily refer to the pas- 
sages in such standard works as the Shih-chia chu , Shih-i-chia chu, or those listed in the 
abbreviations at the beginning of the notes to the Art of War. 

The discovery of the Han dynasty bamboo slips (hereafter abbreviated BS) has oc- 
casioned close scrutiny of the traditionally transmitted texts, including the Sung/Ming 
Seven Military Classics edition. However, although many contemporary scholars un- 
critically accept the BS as preserving the original text of the Art of War, many questions 
remain. A more balanced view is provided by Chu Chiin and is cited in the notes as ap- 
propriate. Variations in meaning caused by character differences are also noted, but 
not simple differences caused by the presence or absence of connectives or particles or 
minor inversions in textual order. Furthermore, given the fragmentary nature of the 
text, phrases and sentences missing in the BS are not cited unless they radically affect 
the meaning. 

1. “Estimations” in the sense of objectively estimating the relative strength and 
weakness of oneself and the enemy for a series of factors. Although twelve such factors 
are discussed in this chapter, as noted in the translator’s introduction there are several 
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tens of paired factors that could be employed equally well in making such determina- 
tions. 

The character translated as “estimations”— chi— also has the meaning “plans,” 
leading some to translate the title as “Initial Plans,” or “First Plans.” 

2. It is frequently assumed that the factors to be compared are the seven enumerated 
several paragraphs below because the five that immediately follow are already sub- 
sumed under “structure it according to [the following] five factors” (cf. ST SCC, p. 2; 
and STPF CS, p. 30). However, it seems clear that the “five factors” define the domain 
for comparative calculations. 

Historically, some commentators did not accept the addition of “affairs” following 
the world “five,” the correctness of which has been sustained by the BS, which also lack 
“factors.” (Cf. Ch’en Ch’i-t’ien, Sun-tzu ping-fa chiao-sbih , Chung-hua shu-chii, Tai- 
pei, 1955, p. 65. Chu Chun [STPF SY, pp. 2-3] believes “factors” should not be ex- 
cised, despite its absence in the BS.) 

3. Not the metaphysical Tao of the Taoists but the Tao of government, understood 
as legal and administrative measures and policies. Liu Yin (SWTCC WCCS, I:2A) un- 
derstands it in terms of the usual array of Confucian virtues. However, Kuan Feng has 
observed that the concept is never made explicit in the Art of War. See Kuan Feng, 
“Sun-tzu chun-shih che-hsueh ssu-hsiang ven-chiu,” Che-hsUeh yen-chiu 1 957, No. 2, 
p. 72. 

4. The character translated as “ruler”— sbang— may also be understood as “supe- 
riors,” and the commentators espouse both possibilities. Although Liu Yin is some- 
what ambivalent (SWTCC WCCS, I:2A), the translation follows STPF CS, p. 30; and 
SS AS, p. 26. 

5. “Thus” is added from the bamboo slips, although it is implied in any case. The BS 
conclude the sentence with the phrase “the people will not deceive/contravcnc him” 
rather than the traditional “not fear danger.” However, Chu ChUn believes the tradi- 
tional reading is preferable (STPF SY, p. 3). Note that the term “deceive” also occurs in 
the famous sentence somewhat later: “Warfare is the Tao of deception.” 

Commentators who stress the Legalism in Sun-tzus thought understand the sen- 
tence as “they will die for him, they will live for him.” They especially cite Sun-tzu’s di- 
rective to the commanding general to manipulate his troops in combat like sheep, 
keeping them ignorant (cf. STPF CS, pp. 30-34). Although Sun-tzu does not advocate 
positive measures directed to fostering the people’s welfare — such as arc found in the 
other Military Classics — he does discuss gaining the allegiance of the masses before 
they can be employed, not impoverishing them, and the importance of benevolence in 
a commander. Most scholars thus have understood the ideal as being exemplified his- 
torically by King Wu of the Chou, who had garnered the willing support of the people. 
(For further discussion, sec Wu Shu-p’ing, “Ts’ung L.in-i Han-mu chu-chien Wu-wen 
k’an Sun Wu te Fa-chia ssu-hsiang,” WW 1975, No. 4, pp. 6-13.) 

6. The BS add: “according with and going contrary to, [the basis of] victory in war- 
fare.” Neither STPF CS nor STPF SY includes it. (STPF HC, p. 150.) 

7. Terrain classification is one of the keystones of Sun-tzu’s strategic analysis, as 
will become clear from the extensive materials in Chapters eight, ten, and eleven 
(where these terms are further defined). 

The BS add “high or low” at the start of the classifications (STPF SY, p. 3). 
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8. These terms are variously understood by the commentators. “1 he Lao of com- 
mand” may refer to the exercise of command or to the establishment of military hierar- 
chy, the chain of command. “Management of logistics” probably encompasses every- 
thing from the types and nature of the army’s equipment to the provision and 
management of that equipment in campaigns. (For summaries, see SS AS, p. 27; STPF 
SY, pp. 9-10; and ST SCC, p. 8.) 

Wu Ju-sung also equates the “laws” with the last four items in the series of questions 
for comparative evaluation: the implementation of laws and orders, strong forces, 
well-trained officers and troops, and clear rewards and punishments (See STPF CS, pp. 
37-38). 

9. “Forces” could also be translated as “weapons and masses” rather than under- 
stood as “army masses” or “infantry and masses.” However, “masses” emphasizes the 
contrast with the next criterion for evaluation, the trained “officers and troops” (cf. 
STPF SY, p. 1 1 ; STPF CS, p. 30). 

1 0. Ch’en Hao early interpreted this passage as referring to Sun Wu himself staying 
or leaving, rather than retaining or dismissing a general. In addition, he identifies the 
“general” as the king of Wu, because he frequently commanded the army himself, and 
interprets Sun-tzu’s statement as a barb to gain employment (SWT SCC, pp. 11-12. Cf. 
SS AS, p. 34. 1 lowever, “retaining him” as a translation seems more reasonable than 
the sense of “remaining with him”). 

Liu Yin (SWTCC WCCS, I:6B) makes an odd distinction between the first “gener- 
al” in the sentence, which he believes refers to the Grand General in his consultations 
with the ruler, and the second general, which he sees as referring to any subordinate 
general appointed to implement the chosen strategy (also see STPF SY, p. 12). 

1 1. Liu Yin believes this should refer to the subordinate generals entrusted with 
field command, “listening to the estimations” and resulting plans (SWTCC WCCS, 
1:6), but others believe it refers to the king of Wu — the “you” in the translation (cf. SS 
AS, p. 35, ST SCC, p. 12). Shih is discussed in the introductory notes. 

1 2. This is also understood as “outside the normal realm of tactics,” using the unor- 
thodox (cf. ST SCC, p. 12; SS AS, p. 36). 

1 3. The imbalance of power should be created with the objective of facilitating and 
attaining the “gains to be realized.” Merely creating an imbalance of power would be 
pointless, and such an imbalance is already inherently dependent on the advantages 
one possesses (cf. STPF SY, pp. 13-14, for a similar view and an example). Ch'itan is 
discussed in the introductory notes. 

1 4. The term “deception” here inadequately conveys both the positive and negative 
aspects of the matter. We prefer to translate as “deception and artifice” because much 
craft is involved in not only concealing appearance, which is the simplest form of de- 
ception, but also in creating false impressions. 

The fourteen sentences that follow should be understood as tactical principles 
flowing from this realization. They are also believed to reflect or to be a distillation of 
tactical experience gained through combat situations in the Spring and Autumn period 
(STPF CS, pp. 39-40). 

1 5. Translators often take this as “when you are nearby make it appear as if you are 
distant,” but this would clearly be contrary to reality. It would be impossible for the en- 
emy not to know — through reconnaissance and observation — an army’s actual posi- 
tion, although attempts were initiated routinely to diminish the accuracy of such per- 
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ceptions (such as by dragging brush and increasing or reducing rhe number of cook 
fires at night). More likely, the position to which the army is about to move, an objec- 
tive that is about to be attacked, is intended as translated (following Liu Yin, SWTCC 
W CCS, I:9A. Compare S I SCC, p. 14). Chu C .him notes this might also be understood 
temporally, as immediate future and some distant time (STPF SY, p. 14). 

16. I wo readings of these laconic sentences are possible. The critical question is 
whether the first term in each of them and the several that follow below should be read 
in the light of the Tao of Warfare and thus as explications of craft and deception and 
ways to manipulate the enemy, as Sun-tzu discusses extensively, or simply as a series of 
individual items. In rhe latter case, it is possible that they were simply conjoined here — 
rather than being the product of Sun Wu’s systematic analysis — from preexisting ru- 
brics about military action. It is tempting to read them all in parallel, with the first term 
always describing an aspect of the enemy and the second an action to be applied, but in 
our opinion the imposition of such parallelism — which is frequently invalid even for 
two phrases within a single short sentence — is too artificial. 

Accordingly, for the first sentence, one reading would be that “If the enemy [de- 
sires| profit, entice them”— understanding “with rhe prospect of profit,” which is 
somewhat redundant. The translation emphasizes the active approach because we 
should assume that armies will generally move for tactical advantage. At the same time 
we must remember that a frequently discussed (and readily exploitable) flaw in some 
commanding generals is greed. 

For the second sentence, two additional renderings are variously suggested: “If they 
are disordered, seize them," and “Show' [apparent] disorder [in your own forces] and 
seize them.” I he commentators cite a number of historical examples in support of the 
latter, but the former has adherents as well, and decisive evidence for a definitive read- 
ing is lacking. (Measures such as enticing them w'ith profits, sowing rumors, and fos- 
tering their licentiousness would all cause the sort of disorder that could easily be capi- 
talized on.) The translation follows L iu Yin. (SWTCC WCCS, I:9B. Cf. ST SCC, p. 1 5. 
Also note the extensive analysis, with examples of these and the following sentences, in 
Tzu Yti-ch’iu, ed., Mou-liieh k'u , Lan-t’ien ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 1990, pp. 70-76.) 

The term “take them" is said to indicate an easv victory rather than a difficult con- 
flict (cf. ST SCC, p. 15). 

17. The “substantial and the “vacuous” (or empty) form a correlative pair that is 
closely identified with Sun-tzu’s thought, although the terms may have predated him. 
One of his fundamental principles is exploiting voids, weaknesses, fissures, and vacu- 
ities. The opposite, the “substantial" (shih ) — corresponding roughly to strong, well- 
organized, disciplined, expertly commanded, entrenched forces — is generally to be 
avoided rather than attacked with ineffectual and wasteful frontal assaults. (Wang 
Chien-tung, STPF WC, p. 3 1, notes the phrase can also be understood as “be substan- 
tial and prepare for them,” although this appears less appropriate.) The theme of 
Chapter 6 is “Vacuity and Substance.” 

1 8. The military thinkers generally advocate fostering and exploiting anger because 
it blinds the general to the realities of the battlefield and takes away the troops’ judg- 
ment. Consequently, suggestions that jao means “avoid them” are probably not accu- 
rate, even though Sun-tzu does recommend avoiding an army when it is at the peak of 
its fervor. (An alternative translation would be “anger and perturb them.”) 
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19. Again, two readings are possible, the alternative being “if they are humble/ 
lowly, make them arrogant" (cf. Tau, ed., Mou-liieh k'u , pp. 71-73; STPF SY, p. 15). 
The translation follows Liu Yin, SWTCC WCCS, 1: 1 OB — 1 1A. Logically, if they are 
“humble” they already lack combative spirit, and it w'ould be foolish to raise their an- 
ger to no purpose. (On the other hand, they may also simply be restrained and com- 
posed.) 

20. The text appears to suggest the general cannot transmit or divulge his determi- 
nations w'ith regard to these factors before the battle. However, it may also entail the 
idea that they cannot be rigidly or arbitrarily determined before the situation develops. 
Commentators embrace both views (cf. ST SCC, pp. 20-2 1 ; SI PF CS, p. 3 1 ). 

2 1 . The procedure for strategic analysis in the ancestral temple apparently assigned 
relative values to the various factors, including those discussed in this chapter. D. C. 
Lau (see “Some Notes on the Sun-tzu pp. 331-332) suggests that counting sticks 
were used for each factor and then the totals taken. Some form of relative weighing 
was probably used because certain factors would be more significant than others, and 
a simple total is probably misleading. (The translation follows Liu Yin. Also compare 
STPF CS, p. 3 1 ; Ch’en’s Chiao-shih . pp. 72-73; Kuan Feng’s comments on the various 
factors in “Sun-tzu chUn-shih chc-hsueh ssu-hsiang yen-chiu," pp. 71 - 75 ; and Yii Tse- 
min, “Shih-hsi Chung-kuo ku-tai te chan-llleh kai-nien," in Ping-chia shih-yiian [ed. 
Chun-shih li-shih yen-chiu-hui], ChUn-shih k’o-hsiieh ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 1990, 
Vol. 2, pp. 221-226.) Giles errs in understanding “no points" as simply failing to per- 
form any strategic calculations. 

22. D. C. Lau (“Some Notes on the Sun-tzu pp. 321-325 ) has pointed out that ini- 
tial phrases in Sun-tzu passages are often captions or summaries. I he five-character 
phrase introducing this section appears to be one of these; however, others are less 
clear. Traditionally, such introductory captions have simply been made the subject of a 
sentence, understanding a term such as “requires" to bridge the subject and its expan- 
sion (cf. ST CCCY, p. 86; STPF WC, p. 52; and STPF CS, p. 42). Our translations gen- 
erally adopt Lau’s insight wherever captions apparently precede material of any 
length. 

23. Griffith (The Art of War , p. 73) and some modern Chinese editions (such as 
STPF WC, p. 53) insert a character meaning “to value" or “esteem" in this sentence, 
citing (in Griffith’s case) the Seven Military Classics edition. However, neither the lat- 
ter nor the ST SCC edition contains it; Liu Yin merely uses it in his commentary ex- 
plaining the passage (cf. SWTCC WCCS, 1:1 5 A; and ST SCC, p. 23). 

24. This and similar sentences, as discussed in the translator’s introduction, are 
cited as evidence for the undeveloped state of offensive and siege warfare and rhe rela- 
tive economic unimportance of cities. 

25. This sentence has various interpretations. Generally, it is agreed that the cam- 
paign should be won with only a single mobilization and conscription, which would be 
reasonably possible given the nature and still-limited scope of warfare in Sun-tzu’s era 
(cf. STPF SY, pp. 27-28). Not transporting provisions a third time is understood in two 
distinct ways: The army is provisioned only once — when about to depart — and there- 
after it must plunder and forage, securing provisions on the march and in the field. 
Moreover, w'hen the troops return they are not reprovisioned (cf. SWTCC WCCS, 
1:1 6B). A second, more common, and more logical interpretation holds that they are 
provisioned at the commencement of the campaign and supplied again on returning 
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after recrossing the state’s borders but must fend for themselves when in the field (cf. 
ST SCC, pp. 26-27; and SS AS, p. 54 ). 

26. As noted in the general introduction, in the Early Chou period the “hundred 
surnames” were essentially the members of the aristocracy, the free men. As time 
passed and their status declined, they lost their privileged status and became the com- 
mon people. The usage of the term in Sun-tzu reflects a period when the earlier mean- 
ing was becoming eclipsed but the term was probably not yet simply equivalent to 
“common people.” From the context it is apparent that the hundred surnames farm the 
land, have the material wealth to pay taxes, and have the leisure to fulfill military obli- 
gations. Because the Art of War specifically uses this term, it is distinguished from 
terms that mean “the people” or the “common people” in the translation. 

27. The bamboo slips have “market” for “army,” with the phrase reading “the mar- 
ket nearby” (“the army” then being understood). 

28. Military expeditions thus impose heavy direct and indirect burdens on the pop- 
ulace. Under the military taxation system (imposed in varying degrees and different 
forms) in Sun-tzu s era, hamlets and villages — depending on their classification, acre- 
age tilled, and population — had to provide men to serve in the military effort and fur- 
nish weapons, equipment, and draft animals. If they could not obtain the weapons and 
supplies from their own inventory or stock, they had to be purchased. Moreover, the 
cost of such items for the village’s own use concurrently escalated, depleting everyone’s 
financial resources. Thus wartime inflation would strike them especially hard. (For 
further commentary, see Liu Yin, SWTCC WCCS 1:1 7B; Ch’en, Chiao-shih , pp. 78- 
79; and STPFWC,p. 64.) 

29. The BS are somewhat different, reading “They will exhaust their strength on the 
central plains, while in the interior their houses will be empty” (cf. STPF SY, p. 30). The 
term for “empty” is actually the much stronger term “vacuous,” or “void.” 

30. The BS have “six-tenths” rather than “seven-tenths.” 

31. The term translated as “large oxen” is literally “village oxen.” The meaning 
seems to have originated with the reported practice of having each village of sixteen 
“well-fields” (with eight families to each of the latter) raise one ox, which presumably 
remained the ruler’s property. It would be employed for military purposes when re- 
quired. 1 his might explain how such oxen were viewed as expenditures from the rul- 
er’s treasury rather than as a tax contribution from the people (cf. SWTCC WCCS 
1:1 7B; and SS AS, p.55). 

32. “Profits,” understood as profits for the state. However, the term also means 
“advantage,” as in military advantage, and the sentence could equally well be under- 
stood as “What [stimulates them) to seize advantage from the enemy is material 
goods.” Wang Hsi views this sentence as referring simply to the establishment of re- 
wards as incentives because “If you cause the masses to covet profits and take them for 
themselves, then perhaps they will violate the constraints and [military) discipline” (ST 
SCC, p. 31). 

33. The translation follows Liu Yin’s commentary on the Seven Military Classics 
and expresses the traditional viewpoint — namely, that preserving the enemy’s state is 
the primary objective; destroying it is only second best. This accords with Sun-tzu’s 
overall emphasis on speedily wresting victory and subjugating one’s enemies without 
engaging in battle if at all possible. (Modern Chinese commentators cite the example 



of Germany nourishing its rancor and hatred subsequent to World War I until mili- 
tarily reasserting itself in World War II. See, for example, STPF WC, pp. 76-83.) 

However, D. C. Lau (“Some Notes on the Sun-tzu," pp. 333-335) argues that the 
sentence should be translated as “It is best to preserve one’s own state intact; to crush 
the enemy’s state is only a second best.” Although he advances a cogent argument, the 
traditional understanding appears more appropriate. Whether from a Confucian, 
Taoist, or Legalist perspective, the idea of gaining victory while inflicting the least 
amount of damage on the enemy is generally fundamental. Except perhaps when 
blindly exacting revenge, all commanders seek to minimize their own losses while 
maximizing the gains that can be realized. Occupying a thoroughly devastated state 
was never espoused by any ancient Chinese military thinker, although scorched earth 
policies were prominently exploited by “barbarian” tribes later in Chinese history, and 
mass slaughter accompanied by wartime rampages that resulted in the wholesale de- 
struction of cities did characterize the late Warring States period. 

34. Unit force levels are discussed in Appendix E. 

35. These earthworks are variously identified as mounds for overlooking and as- 
saulting the city and as protective walls that allow the besiegers shielded movement 
outside the city’s walls, beneath potentially withering fire (cf. STPF SY, p. 44). 

36. This continues the thought of the first passage because a ruler whose objectives 
include “preserving” others is more likely to be welcomed by the populace. (It also ac- 
cords with the Confucian ideal of King Wu, previously noted.) 

37. Following Liu Yin, SWTCC WCCS, L24B-25A; and SS AS, p. 74. D. C. Lau 
(“Some Notes on the Sun-tzu p. 320) believes this sentence refers to dividing the en- 
emy, which is equally possible. However, with double strength, as Liu Yin (following 
Ts’ao Ts’ao) notes, one can mount a frontal assault with one part to fix them and then 
employ a flanking (i.e., unorthodox) attack to overwhelm them. This understanding 
also seems more congruent with the next sentence, which still allows for engaging the 
enemy if you are merely equal in strength. Forcing the enemy to divide his troops is a 
hallmark of Sun-tzu’s thought. By dividing one’s forces to launch a secondary front, 
the enemy would be forced to respond or face the loss of his other position. Thus he 
would also have to divide his forces, thereby accomplishing Sun-tzu’s objective. (See 
Tu You’s commentary and also the divergent views in ST SCC, p. 44, and Chu’s analy- 
sis, STPF SY,pp. 47-49.) 

38. Such as by assuming a desperate position to fight to the death or mounting a de- 
fense when flight would be appropriate. 

39. As discussed in the translator’s introduction, Sun-tzu is writing after the early 
rise of the professional commander and the increasing estrangement of many rulers 
from field command. The distinction between the forms of administration, discipline, 
and temperament appropriate to the civil and the martial is more pronounced in the 
other Military Classics , such as the Ssu-tna Fa. (For discussion, see the introductory 
section to the translation.) However, even here Sun-tzu is already warning of the dan- 
gers posed by inappropriately intermixing them. 

Some editions have ssu — “direct” or “manage” — rather than t'ung — “the same 
as” — which resolves a somewhat awkward passage. However, both the Sung and 
Ming editions have t'ung , which can be understood as translated. (The next sentence 
also contains “same as [the civil],” which has been left untranslated because it can also 
be understood as the ruler uniting the authority for the joint command in his own 
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hands. Cf. STPF SY, pp. 5 1-52; and STPF CS, p. 47. Also note the explanations in SS 
AS, pp. 79-80.) 

40. The BS have chih, “to know" or “to understand,” rather than “recognizes.” 

41. I he BS read “Thus, in warfare, one who knows them (the enemy) and knows 
himself ...” 

42. The BS contain two versions of this chapter, the second basically somewhat 
shorter than the first. 

43. Unconquerable rather than “invincible" because the latter tends to connote a 
permanence inappropriate to fluctuating battlefield conditions. The invincible arc 
never conquerable, whereas an army — due to its disposition, exploitation of terrain, 
and other factors — may be temporarily unconquerable. 

44. The BS lack “in warfare.” 

45. Contrary to our usual practice, in this rare case the translation is based on the 
Han bamboo text rather than the traditional Seven Military Classics. The latter has 
perturbed commentators because of its apparent inconsistency with Sun-tzu’s thought 
and the logical development of the paragraph. The traditional text simply reads: “If 
one defends then he is [or will be] insufficient; if he attacks then he will [have] a sur- 
plus.” This is understood by commentators such as Liu Yin to mean that one defends 
because his strength is inadequate and attacks because his force is more than abundant 
(cf. SWTCC WCCS, 1:30). However, this contorts the grammar because it requires 
that the term be reversed: “If insufficient one defends” (cf. ST SCC, p. 56; STPF CS, p. 
59. Also note Chu Chun’s balanced appraisal, STPF SY, pp. 58-59). 

46. The phrase “One who excels at offense” does not appear in the BS. The sen- 
tences would then be elided to read: “One who excels at defense buries himself away 
below the lowest depths of Earth and moves from above the greatest heights of Heav- 
en.” There are also unimportant, minor variations in the BS versions (cf. STPF CS, pp. 
60-61; STPF SY,p. 60). 

47. The BS lack “the ancients.” 

48. From the two BS versions, the original sentence apparently read: “Thus the bat- 
tles of those who excelled did not have unorthodox victories, nor fame for wisdom, 
nor courageous achievements of courage” (cf. STPF CS, pp. 58-59; STPF SY, p. 60). 

49. The BS have “ Thus one who excels cultivates the Tao.” 

50. “Tao” is variously explained by the commentators as referring to such Confu- 
cian virtues as benevolence and righteousness — implemented to attract the people — or 
the military principles essential to being unconquerable. Cf. SWTCC WCCS, I:32B; ST 
SCC, pp. 61-62. 

5 1 . The BS have cheng— "upright,” “to rectify,” “to regulate”— instead of cheng— 
“government." However, as Chu Chun notes, the former could have been a loan for the 
latter because the two were somewhat interchangeable at that time. He therefore re- 
jects the emendation suggested by the bamboo slips. The translation reflects the tradi- 
tional text, but with the character for government understood as “regulator,” rather 
than follow ing commentaries that read it as “government” and produce a translation 
that reads “T herefore he is able to conquer defeated governments” (cf. STPF CS, p. 59; 
STPF SY, pp. 60-61; and ST SCC, pp. 61-62). 

52. The caption for this sentence, literally “military fa” is considered to be a book 
title by Tadokoro Yoshiyuki (SSTY, p. 1 18) and Ch’en Ch’i-t'ien ( Chiao-shih , p. 105), 
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translatable as the “Art of Methods.” This is the same title as the Art of War (which is 
best translated as “Military Methods,” but we have adopted the traditional rendering). 
Fa encompasses the meanings of “laws” and “methods,” with the latter more appropri- 
ate here. Rather than the title of a preexistent book or section of a work (w r hich is also 
referred to in several other military classics), it should be understood as the fundamen- 
tal methods for warfare, the measures that then follow (cf. STPF ST, p. 61; SS AS, p. 
104). In the BS only the term fa appears, but Chu Chun retains “military methods” 
(STPF SY, p. 61). 

53. “Measurement” is generally understood by the commentators as referring not 
only to the extent and dimensions of the terrain but also its classification according to 
the categories advanced in the various chapters that follow. 

54. “Estimation” is variously described as referring to types of forces suitable for 
segments of the terrain, such as crossbowmen for the hills, or the quantities of materi- 
als required to sustain the battle. All these terms are not otherwise discussed in the Art 
of War ; and their referents thus remain a matter of speculation. 

55. The BS add “weighing” and “the people” to the traditional text, producing 
“weighing the victory of a combative people.” Although this is accepted by Wu Jung- 
sung (STPF CS, p. 58), Chu Chun appears correct in opting for the traditional text (and 
thereby avoiding an awkward grammatical construction). Cf. S I PF SY, p. 6 1 . 

56. As D. C. Lau has pointed out (“Some Notes on the Sun-tzu pp. 332-333), the 
use of hsing (shape, configuration) here is nearly identical to shih (strategic power). 

57. The BS merely have Shih , “Strategic Power,” for the title. 

58. The terms translated as “configuration” and “designation” are hsing—' “form” 
or “shape”— and ming—' "name.” Within the context of Sun-tzu’s thought, the first 
seems to indicate the form or configuration of forces, as in formations and standard 
deployments. The second appears to refer to naming the units, designating them in 
some fashion— such as by flags with specific symbols. However, the earliest commen- 
tary, which is by the great general Ts’ao Ts’ao, equated hsing/i orm with flags and 
ming/ name with gongs and drums. Liu Yin and others extrapolate on this thought, but 
some scholars — such asTu Mu — identify hsing with deployments and ming with flags 
(see SWTCC WCCS, 1:35; ST SCC, pp. 66-67; STPF CS, pp. 67-68; and Wang Chien- 
tung’s overview, STPF, WC, pp. 144—146). Robin D.S. Tates (“New Light, pp. 220— 
222), based on his extensive research on the Mo-tzu , believes both terms refer to flags 
and that the historically and philosophically significant term hsing-ming originates 
with the military thinkers. (For an early discussion of hsing-ming — often translated as 
“performance and title” — as well as the issue of which character is appropriate for the 
term hsing, see Herrlee G. Creel, “The Meaning of Hsing-ming reprinted in What is 
Taoism , University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1970, pp. 79-91.) 

59. For “invariably” the BS have “entirely/altogether." (Cf. STPF CS, p. 65; and 
STPF SY, p. 74. Chu Chun [STPF SY] does not accept the revision.) 

Unorthodox (ch'i) and orthodox (cheng) are discussed in the notes to the transla- 
tor’s introduction. An intriguing view is also advanced by Kuan Feng, equating the or- 
thodox with movements designed to realize advantage and the unorthodox with ac- 
tions that turn disadvantageous situations into advantageous ones. See “Sun-tzu chtin- 
shih che-hstieh,” pp. 81-82. 

60. See note 1 7 for an explanation of the vacuous and substantial. 

6 1 . The BS have “Heaven and Earth” rather than just “Heaven.” 
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62. The BS have “rivers and seas” or “Yellow River and the seas” rather than the 
“Yangtze and Yellow rivers.” 

63. The Sung and Ming editions have keng rather than fu. Although Sun-tzu does 
not continue the explicit comparison, all the commentators make it clear that the un- 
orthodox and orthodox are mutually related just like these further examples of cyclic 
phenomena (SWTCC WCCS, I:36B; ST SCC, p. 69). 

64. Although the character pien, “change,” has generally been translated as “trans- 
formation,” we have opted to preserve the (possibly artificial) distinction between pien 
("change”) and hua (“transformation”) throughout our translation of the Seven Mili- 
tary ? aSS,CS - As a tentative basis for employing “change” rather than “transforma- 
tion,” it might be observed that musical notes are not transformed in substance when 
producing new sounds, only changed in effect. Similarly, the composition of a military 
force is untransformed when its employment is changed from orthodox to unortho- 
dox. However, this is a topic that requires further study, and an illuminating paper by 
Nathan Sivin should appear coincident with the publication of this book. 

65. The BS version is slightly different; it lacks the character shun but adds another 
huan, so it would read: “The unorthodox and orthodox in circle [fashion| mutually 
produce each other, just like an endless circle” (cf. STPF CS, p. 65; and STPF SY, p. 75). 

66. The BS lack "pent-up (or “accumulated”) water. Most translators use the term 
“torrent” to describe the flow, but the essential idea in the Sung/Ming edition is that 
water has been restrained and has accumulated and then— when suddenly released— 
flows violently, turbulently, carrying even stones along. (This is not to deny that some 
very swift currents can tumble stones, but the pent-up water image is more appropriate 
to the idea of potential power unleashed and is used in many other military writings— 
perhaps quoted from Sun-tzu— in this fashion.) 

67. The term translated as “constraints” is chieh, commonly used to indicate con- 
straints or measures imposed on troops. The term lacks a satisfactory English render- 
ing because it encompasses the concepts of “control,” “timing,” and “measure.” The 
commentators generally agree it refers to the modulation of both time and space. Sun- 
tzu apparently intends constraints to encompass the deliberate structuring of ac- 
tions to ensure that the timing is precise and that the impulse of strategic power is im- 
parted at the proper moment to the objective at a critical position. When the target is 
moving, such as a bird or an enemy, controlling action to attain this objective becomes 
more difficult. The final stage should be kept short so as to minimize the enemy’s ability 
to avoid the onslaught or effect countermeasures, as Sun-tzu states below. Liu Yin 
notes it also refers to the control or measurement of strength so that the objective will 
be reached and not missed. (SWTCC WCCS, I:37B. Also see ST SCC, pp. 71-72- ST 
CCCY, p. 1 24; and SS AS, pp. 119-1 20.) 

68. The same term as for the “onrush” of the water, although “to attack” is clearly 
assumed. 

69. Literally, short. Whether in a temporal or spatial dimension, briefness is syn- 
onymous with precision and effectiveness. 

70. The meaning of the circular formation has stimulated voluminous commentar- 
ies. Essentially, the army seems to be involuntarily compressed into a circular forma- 
tion and is therefore vulnerable. However, such a formation presents no exposed 
points or positions yet offers the possibility of numerous fixed deployments and the 
employment of both orthodox and unorthodox tactics through unfolding. Conse- 



quently, in some views it is chosen deliberately rather than forced on the army to allow 
flexibility while creating the similitude of difficulty and apparent defeat (cf. SWTCC 
WCCS, 1:38 A; ST SCC, pp. 72-75). 

71. The translation follows Liu Yin’s commentary, understanding the sentence as 
expressing some bases for practicing the art of deception (SWTCC WCCS, 1:38 A). 
However, there are other possible frames of reference for “Chaos is given birth from 
control,” among them that one’s own troops may become chaotic despite being well 
controlled. This might result from overcontrol, lack of flexibility, too fragile an organi- 
zation, a shift in battlefield conditions, or laxity in maintaining discipline and organi- 
zation (cf. ST SCC, pp. 74-76; STPF SY, p. 84; SS AS, pp. 122-123). 

72. “Foundation,” following the Sung/Ming text. However, many other texts— in- 
cluding the BS and the SCC— have “troops,” which most modern commentators feel is 
correct. “Foundation” presumably refers to the general’s well-disciplined, well-orga- 
nized army, so indirectly it means “forces.” (Cf. SWTCC WCCS, 1:39A; ST SCC, p. 78; 
STPF SY, p. 75. Wu Jung-sung retains pen , “foundation,” and translates it as “heavy 
forces.” STPF CS, p. 67.) 

73. Liu Yin comments: “Thus one who excels at warfare seeks (victory) through the 
certain victory of the army’s strategic power, not through reliance on untalented men. 
Thus he is able to select the talented among men and entrust them with strategic 
power” (SWTCC WCCS, I:39B). Although many others follow Liu Yin’s thoughts, a 
second line of commentary observes that by relying on strategic power, men can be em- 
ployed according to their talents in the quest for victory. Within the context of surpass- 
ing power, even the timid will become assertive and perform their roles — something re- 
wards, punishments, and the laws may not be able to accomplish. Furthermore, men 
will not be forced to attempt actions they are unable to perform (cf. ST SCC, pp. 79- 
80; SS AS, p. 127; STPF SY, pp. 86-87). 

74. The chapter is so named because key paragraphs advance the concept of strik- 
ing and exploiting any voids or weaknesses in the enemy’s deployment. The substan- 
tial should always be avoided rather than confronted. (In the BS, the title characters 
are reversed: “Substance and Vacuity.”) 

75. Controlling others, rather than being controlled by others, is one of Sun-tzu’s 
fundamental principles, and many of his tactical measures are devoted to appropri- 
ately manipulating the enemy. 

76. The Seven Military Classics edition reads “Go forth to places he will not race 
to,” whereas the ST SCC edition emends the “not” to “must” (cf. SWTCC WCCS, 
IL2B-3A; ST SCC, p. 87). D. C. Lau also supplies a perceptive note on the error of this 
emendation (“Some Notes on the Sun-tzu ,” p. 32 1 ), but the recovered bamboo text in- 
dicates the original reading is “must,” and collateral evidence appears in the “T’ai- 
p’ing yu-lan” (hereafter TPYL) quotation. (However, Chu Chun prefers the traditional 
text. See STPF SY, pp. 90-91, 96.) This coheres well with the preceding sentence, and 
the traditional text has been altered accordingly. Also note that some commentators 
and translators would understand the traditional sentence as “Go by way of places he 
will not race to.” 

77. Because this sentence does not appear in the bamboo text, some modern com- 
mentators view it as a later, inappropriate accretion (see STPF CS, p. 78). However, 
these coupled sentences are frequently quoted in other military works and have an in- 
herent parallelism that tends to suggest their correctness (cf. SS AS, p. 134). 
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J8. STPF CS, based on the BS, emends “will not attack” to “must attack” (STPF CS, 
p. 73). There is also collateral evidence for this reading in the TPYL. However, “will 
not attack” accords with the chapter’s trend of thought, particularly in light of such 
sentences below as “When someone excels at defense the enemy does not know' where 
to attack” and “If I do not want to engage in combat, even though I merely draw a line 
on the ground and defend it, they will not be able to engage me in battle because we 
thwart his movements.” If the defense is impregnable, the enemy will be deterred from 
foolishly attacking and uselessly expending his forces. (Cf. STPF SY, p. 91; SS AS, pp. 
1 3 /- 1 38; and ST SCC, pp. 88—89.) Wu Ju-sung notes that tacticians of Sun-tzu's gen- 
eration valued defense over offense, although his text accepts the BS version “must at- 
tack” (see STPF CS, pp. 77-78). 

/9. Formless, “not hsing having no form or discernible configuration. 

80. The BS have “an advance which is unresponded to” rather than “unhampered” 
(or “not repulsed”). 

8 1 . There arc two differences in the BS: “stopped” for “pursued” and “distance” for 
“speed.” Thus it would read “To effect a retreat that cannot be stopped, employ un- 
reachable distance.” These are variously accepted or rejected by modern commenta- 
tors. (Cf. STPF CS, p. 7 3; S I PF HC, pp. 9 1—92; and the traditional commentaries, ST 
SCC, pp. 90-91.) 

82. This sentence has occasioned rather divergent views. Although the translation 
reflects the chapter’s progression, another possibility is understanding the "hsing chib" 
at the beginning of the sentence in a causative sense, as causing them to betray their 
form (STPF SY, p. 99). A radically different view— expressed by Liu Yin, among oth- 
ers— suggests that through the employment of unorthodox and orthodox tactics, one 
creates and displays a deceptive form or disposition to the enemy while actually being 
formless (SWT CC WCCS, I1:5B). Others simply interpret it as displaying a form to the 
enemy (see STPF CS, p. 75; ST SCC, p. 93; and SS AS, p. 144). 

In the BS the sentence begins with “Thus those who excel at command ... ” 

83. Note that D. C. Lau also understands the sentence in this way, as do several 
commentators. Cf. “Some Notes on the Sun-tzu pp. 329-330. 

84. The BS invert the sequence of “field of battle” and “day of battle” and also lack 
the character for “Assemble.” 

85. The sequence of left/right and front/rear is reversed in the BS. 

86. Presumably a comment directed to the king of Wu by Sun-tzu. However, Chang 
Ytl comments that I is an error for Wu, the State s name (which seems unlikely). 
SWTCC WCCS, 11:8 A; ST SCC, p. 97. 

87. The BS have “solely” or “monopolized” for “achieved.” Accordingly, “Thus I 
say victory can be monopolized.” 

88. Predictability means having form; therefore, repeating previously successful 
tactical methods would completely contradict Sun-tzu’s principle of being formless. 
Through flexibility and variation the configuration of response attains to the inex- 
haustible. 

89. The BS have “move/moving” rather than “configuration.” Because “configura- 
tion” is used consistently throughout the chapter, it seems preferable. 

90. The BS have “victory” rather than “configuration.” 

91. Again the BS have “move” rather than “flow.” (Chu Chun, among others, pre- 
fers the traditional text. See STPF SY, p. 93.) 



92. The BS have “complete,” so the phrase would be translated as “completed 
(fixed) configuration of power.” 

93. The BS lack “water,” so the last part of the sentence would also describe the 
army. 

94. The BS only have “transform” rather than “change and transform” and also 
lack “wrest victory.” 

95. The BS have two characters at the end, shen yao — perhaps an additional com- 
ment by an unknown hand with the meaning “Spiritual Essentials.” 

96. The title does not refer to actual combat but to achieving the conditions that 
make contention possible. The main themes are therefore the considerations of rapid 
versus measured advance; exploitation and avoidance of terrain and obstacles; and the 
critical element of ch V, the army’s spirit. 

97. “Tactics” or “plans,” but also the same character as “estimations" and therefore 
suggestive of comparatively valuing the effects of various routes. 

98. The translation follows the Military Classics edition (SWTCC WCCS, 11:1 4B). 
However, other editions (such as the ST SCC, p. 106; STPF CS, p. 81; SI PF SY, p. 109) 
and the BS all have the character for “army” (cbtin) rather than “masses” ( ebung ), so 
both parts read in parallel: “Thus combat between armies can be advantageous; com- 
bat between armies can be dangerous.” Both readings are congruent with the chapter’s 
content because fighting with an undisciplined mass is dangerous, whereas it is the na- 
ture of warfare to entail both gain and loss. 

99. Following STPF WC, p. 2 1 5, and SS AS, p. 1 69. They literally “roll up their ar- 
mor” and presumably leave it behind with the baggage train so as to allow greater foot 
speed. (Heavy equipment is implied from the sentences below, which all couple the 
baggage and heavy equipment.) 

1 00. In the Art of War a nd the Ssu-ma Fa, the concept of plundering and then divid- 
ing the spoils among the troops remains evident. In contrast, the later Military Classics 
strongly advocate a policy of neither harming the general populace nor seizing their 
possessions. 

101. Night battles did not commence until late in the Spring and Autumn period 
and were not common because the confusion wrought by the darkness made the re- 
sults uncertain. The exact reason for multiplying the numbers of flags and fires is a sub- 
ject of debate among the commentators: It was done either to ensure that their effect as 
tools for communication and signaling literally overwhelmed the soldiers or (and pos- 
sibly as well as) to confuse the enemy by confronting it with a myriad stimuli (cf. 
SWTCC WCCS, II: 19B-20; ST SCC, pp. 117-1 18). 

In the BS, this passage immediately follows the quotation from the Military Admin- 
istration (STPF CS, p. 8 1 ). 

1 02. Following D. C. Lau’s gloss on kuei (“Some Notes on the Sun-tzu p. 320). 

1 03. Or “majestic formations.” 

104. The BS have ni— u go against,” “go contrary to”— rather than ying— “to 
meet,” “to confront.” This reading is also preferred by Chu Chtin (STPF SY, p. 1 12). 

1 05. The BS have “leave an outlet”; the Ming text has “must/outlet,” the “leave” be- 
ing understood. (Cf. STPF SY, p. 112, for Chu’s rejection of the Ming edition.) 

106. Liu Yin notes that this last paragraph is apparently repeated from the next 
chapter. However, only the Ming edition has the passage in the next chapter as well, 
where it is apparently an accidental accretion. 
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The BS have “masses/large numbers” for “military.” 

1 07. Chapter titles in the extant editions of the ancient classics have frequently been 
appended by later hands — whether compilers, subsequent authors adding material, or 
commentators. Many were simply drawn from the first few words of the chapter, oth- 
ers from a salient sentence within it; therefore, they may be largely unrelated to the 
chapters overall subject matter. “Nine Changes” forces the commentators to some- 
how justify “changes” because the chapter’s admonitions against certain courses of ac- 
tion on particular terrains do not constitute changes. For example, Chang Yu asserts 
that the chapter refers to employing the expedient— the “unusual” rather than the 
“normal”— in these situations, but his view lacks justification. Although the concept 
of flexible response is critical to Sun-tzu’s tactics, it hardly seems to be the topic of this 
chapter. Others— including Liu Yin— suggest the chapter is badly mangled, and be- 
cause the BS preserve only about forty words, they offer little help. In addition, the BS 
fragments lack a title. Finally, “nine may simply be used here as a cognomem for 
“many” or “numerous,” such as “Nine Heavens” (STPF SY, pp. 128-129). A minority 
view holds that “nine” might also be an error for “five” because five terrains are dis- 
cussed (see SWTCC WCCS, 11:24-25; ST SCC, p. 1 31; SS AS, pp. 1 94-195; and STPF 
CS, pp. 89-91). 

1 08. This repeats the formula used previously to introduce the topic. Five classifica- 
tions of terrain follow, all of which also appear in subsequent chapters in similar de- 
scriptive lists— frequently with definitions. Although some notes are provided below, 
also refer to Chapters 10 and 1 1 for further explication. (For additional discussion of 
the terms together with comments on previous translations and a full translation of the 
relevant lost material on terrain classification from the Art of War that is preserved in 
other texts, see Ralph D. Sawyer, “The Missing Chapter of Sun-tzu,” IKF61 1 9871, pp 
77-98.) 

109. Entrapping terrain is traditionally understood as low-lying ground, perhaps 
surrounded by hills or mountains and characterized by bodies of water such as 
marshes or swamps. It is thought to be land that can be inundated, possibly by heavy 
rains or by breaking restraining banks (as was done in China in World War II) and con- 
sequently involves heavy slogging for the chariots and men. However, there is consid- 
erable disagreement as to its defining characteristics (See STPF SY, pp. 125-126; ST 
CCCY, p. 165; ST SCC, p. 131). The Six Secret Teachings , among other works, 
discusses the dangers posed by similar terrain in Chapter 58. The BS have “over- 
flow” or “inundate”— rather than p'i, which means “subvert(ed)” or “defeated.” Chu 
Chun prefers the original because the scope is wider and is capable of encompassing 
any terrain through which passage is difficult (STPF SY, pp. 125-126). There is an- 
other, nearly identical character i, which means “bridge” or “embankment”; its exis- 
tence raises further, although unexplored, possibilities. 

1 1 0. “Focal” terrain (following Griffith’s apt term) is defined in Chapter 1 1 as “land 
of the feudal lords surrounded on three sides such that whoever arrives first will gain 
the masses of All under Heaven.” The characters literally mean “terrain where high- 
ways intersect”; therefore, narrowly defined it would be land that is accessible from 
several directions over prepared roads. 

111. Several sentences follow in the Ming edition of the Seven Military Classics that 
have been duplicated erroneously from other sections. Neither the Sung dynasty edi- 



tion of the Seven Military Classics nor other editions — such as the SCC — contains 
them, and they arc therefore omitted here. 

1 12. Emending “can” to “not,” following the Sung edition. Cf. ST SCC, pp. 1 32— 
133. 

113. With this sentence there are already nine principles. 

1 14. Wu Ju-sung notes that in the so-called “lost” fragments from the bamboo slips, 
the following sentences appear: “There are orders from the ruler which are not imple- 
mented. If the ruler orders anything contrary to these four, then do not implement it.” 
“Four” refers to the last four in the series (see STPF CS, pp. 89-91). The “Nine 
Changes” would therefore be encompassed by the series listed prior to the strong state- 
ment about not accepting certain orders from the ruler, which is consonant with the 
view of commentators such as Wang Hsi, rather than being an arbitrary number (cf. 
STPF CS, pp. 89-91; ST SCC, p. 1 3 1 ; STPF WC, p. 254). 

1 15. “Five advantages” is found in almost all editions, including the Sung and 
Ming, and is generally understood as referring to the advantages of the first terrains 
characterized at the start of this chapter. However, there may be errors in the charac- 
ters because the “five” are not advantageous but rather are disadvantageous terrains, 
and much circumlocution is required to convert them to “advantage." One suggestion 
is that this should read “advantages of terrain”— the advantages and terrains, how- 
ever, remaining unspecified. (See ST CCCY, p. 164; and SS AS, pp. 201-203. Compare 
ST SCC, pp. 136-137.) 

1 16. Literally, “espy life”— generally understood as “look for tenable ground,” ter- 
rain that can be fought on or defended. Some commentators identify it with the yang 
side, the side looking toward the sun (facing south or east). (Cf. SWTCC WCCS, 
11:35 A; ST SCC, pp. 144-145; STPF WC, pp. 273-274.) 

1 1 7. Sun-tzu rarely discusses the military problems posed by water — streams, riv- 
ers, lakes— no doubt reflecting an early heritage of plains warfare. As the scope of con- 
flict expanded, the problems entailed in fording rivers, crossing wetlands, and negoti- 
ating lakes grew enormously, stimulating the development of naval forces in the 
southeast. Accordingly, the later military classics address these concerns somewhat ex- 
tensively. (The character translated as “rivers” — shui rather than ch'uan — originally a 
graph of running water, can refer to rivers or to bodies of water in general. Because 
Sun-tzu speaks about the current’s direction, rivers appear to be intended here.) 

118. This is understood as meaning that armies should not assume positions down- 
stream from an enemy because of such potential dangers as being inundated by sud- 
denly released flood waters or felled by drinking water drawn from a poisoned river 
(see SWTCC WCCS, IL36A; ST SCC, p. 147). 

1 19. Presumably, terrain easy for chariots to negotiate and for supply wagons to 
cross. 

120. Fragments recovered from the Han tomb (as well as materials in the Shih chi) 
briefly summarize the Yellow Emperor’s conquest over the other four (evil) emperors, 
striking each in turn in his associated quarter (that is, the Black Emperor in the north, 
the White Emperor in the west, and so on). This conflict, which is denied vigorously by 
the Confucians, was popularly understood as marking the (mythological) inception of 
military conflict and strategy in China. See “Lin-i Yin-ch’Ueh-shan Han-mu ch'u-t'u 
Sun-tzu ping-fa ts’an-chien shih-wen,” WW 1974, No. 12, p. 12. 
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121. Life-supporting terrain is obviously ground that has sunlight, grass for the ani- 
mals, brush and trees for firewood, and especially potable water. Liu Yin and others 
equate the “substantial” with high ground (SWTCC WCCS, II.-38A. Cf. ST SCC, p. 
150, and STPF SY, pp. 142-143). 

1 22. The BS lack “is said to be certain of victory,” so the sentence is read as being 
linked with the start of the next passage (cf. STPF S Y, p. 137). 

123. Chu Chan points out that observing the presence of bubbles or foam on the 
river, which indicates rain upstream, exemplifies Sun-tzu’s approach to analyzing and 
fathoming the enemy and battlefield situations. From the bubbles one can deduce that 
it has rained and can anticipate a surge in the river’s flow and level. Such a surge could 
prove disastrous for an army encamped too close to the shore or caught suddenly in 
midstream (STPF SY, p. 137). 

1 24. Although the commentators differ somewhat on the details of this and the fol- 
lowing dangerous, natural configurations of terrain — several of which are concrete 
cases of Sun-tzu's more general classifications — their defining characteristics are clear 
(cf. SWTCC WCCS, IL38B-39A; ST SCC, pp. 151-153). 

Heaven’s Well is so named because it is a significant depression, such as a valley, 
surrounded on four sides by hills or mountains. It is dangerous because the runoff of 
rainwater from unexpected storms can inundate the lowlands. 

125. Heaven’s Jail is a valley with steep hills or mountains on three sides. Forces 
that carelessly enter it can be easily bottled up, unable to ascend the sides to escape. 

1 26. Heaven’s Net refers to any area of extensive, dense growth — including heavy 
forests or dense vegetation (including jungle-like growth of underbrush and vines) that 
will obstruct the passage of vehicles or entangle the men. 

127. Heavens Pit refers to an area characterized by soft, probably muddy terrain, 
perhaps marked by wetlands, that will mire both men and vehicles. 

128. Heaven’s Fissure refers to terrain that suggests a fissure in the earth. Therefore, 
it encompasses long, narrow passages constrained by hills or forests from which an en- 
emy might advantageously dominate the passage. 

129. The BS have “small forests,” or woods. 

130. The BS have “which could conceal hidden (forces)” right after “entangled un- 
dergrowth” and “places of evildoers” at the end of the sentence. (Neither the STPF CS 
nor the STPF SY takes note of these.) 

131. T he occupation of ravines was of particular interest to the classical strategists 
(as evidenced by material in both the Six Secret Teachings and Wei Liao-tzu ); this is 
generally seen as indicating weakness and the need to avail oneself of advantages of 
terrain. 

1 32. Easily visible obstacles have been made deliberately detectable in order to cre- 
ate the suspicion of ambush or the emplacement of entangling devices and thereby be- 
guile the ordinary commander to divert his forces to the enemy’s advantage. 

133. Presumably, to define the field of battle and pre-position for the infantry ad- 
vance. 

1 34. They lack military discipline, grumble and move about, are noisy, and obey or- 
ders reluctantly. 

135. The translation follows the Seven Military Classics edition. Other editions (cf. 
ST SCC, pp. 161-162) are somewhat different, combining this and the following sen- 



tence to read: “If they feed grain to the horses and eat meat while the army does not 
hang up its cooking utensils nor return to camp, they arc an exhausted invader.” 

1 36. These are all signs that they are preparing to launch a desperate attack; other- 
wise, they would need the horses and draft animals as well as their cooking utensils. (In 
Chapter 1 1 Sun-tzu advises breaking the cooking utensils and similar measures to dra- 
matically impress on the soldiers the hopelessness of their situation and increase their 
determination fora last-ditch engagement.) 

137. The commander, through his ill-conceived measures, has lost control over 
them and fears they will revolt. 

138. This sentence probably refers to one’s own troops. That is, it is not important 
that you be more numerous than the enemy because if you are not, you merely have to 
conceive good tactical measures. The BS lack “esteem,” which accordingly is under- 
stood. “Aggressively” or “in martial fashion” (wu) is thought here to refer to actions 
taken without basis, manifesting bravado without forethought (cf. SI SCC, pp. 1 64— 
1 65; STPF SY, p. 147). 

1 39. Another dimension to the civil-martial relationship. 

1 40. Generally translated as “certain victory” or “certain conquest,” the characters 
do not contain “victory/conquer.” Rather, this is the term encountered previously for 
easily seizing the enemy (see note 1 6 above). 

141. Configurations (hstng) of terrain, with their tactical implications. Unfortu- 
nately, the configurations are named rather than defined; parts of the text have appar- 
ently been lost, and none are preserved in the BS. Each configuration correlates the to- 
pography with the basic maneuvers possible in the situation on the assumption that 
two armies are confronting each other. 

1 42. “Suspended,” or “hung up.” Although the text seems simple enough, there is a 
hidden question of perspective that the commentators have not noticed. If the situa- 
tional analysis refers to the army’s present position, when it goes forth it will not be 
able to return. Accordingly, the terrain it initially occupied would best be termed “irre- 
coverable.” From the perspective of the position to which it advances, it becomes 
“hung up.” Presumably, the “suspended configuration” encompasses both the initial 
and final positions across the terrain. (Cf. ST SCC, pp. 1 69-170; STPF SY, p. 1 54; SS 
AS, p. 246; and STPF CS, p. 1 05.) 

143. “Stalemated” describes the tactical situation, although the exact character is 
chih — “branch,” or “to support.” Both sides are supported, so they arc in a stalemate. 
The commentators suggest a lengthy standoff (cf. ST SCC, p. 1 70). 

144. This might also be understood as to “draw off (our forces) to make them (i.e., 
the enemy) depart.” That is, by withdrawing one compels the enemy to depart from his 
entrenched, advantageous position. Withdrawing one’s forces and departing is the 
means through which the enemy’s departure is accomplished in either case, but the 
conclusion — of stimulating them to movement — is implicit in the text translation and 
is necessary for the next sentence — striking when the enemy is half out. 

145. “Constricted” configurations are generally described as extensive mountain 
valleys. Others also identify them with river or lake crossings. (Cf. SWTCC WCCS, 
IL48B; STPF SY, p. 154;STPFCS, p. 1 06; and ST SCC, p. 171.) Furthermore, the com- 
mentators generally understand the sentence as referring to occupying the mouth; 
however, there is no textual reason to so restrict it because the sentence simply advises 
to “fully” occupy it. (By leaving the entrance unobstructed, enemy forces can be lured 
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into the killing zone created by deploying forces on both sides throughout the valley, as 
in several famous historical battles.) 

146. “Precipitous,” invoking the image of steep mountain gorges or ravines (“ra- 
vines” being the translation in other contexts). It is difficult terrain to traverse; there- 
fore, occupying the heights is paramount. (Cf. SWTCC WCCS, II:48B, STPF SY, p. 
154; ST SCC, pp. 171-172.) 

1 47 . Following Liu Yin, taking “strategic power being equal” as an additional con- 
dition. (See SWTCC WCCS, II: 49a. Cf. STPF CS, p. 1 06.) 

1 48. The odds are so insurmountable that any sort of direct attack can only result in 
failure and the retreat of the forces so foolishly Hung at the enemv (SWTCC WCCS, 
IL49B). 

149. Following SWTCC WCCS and ST SCC. The T’ung-tien has “estimating the 
fullest extent of the difficult and easy, advantageous and harmful, distant and near” 
(cf. ST SCC, p. 1 76; and Lau, “Some Notes on the Sun-tzu ,” p. 328). “Ravines” is the 
same character translated previously as “precipitous” for the configurations of terrain. 

150. Here — unlike the earlier passage, which is open to some interpretation — the 
text clearly means “with” rather than “for” him (refer to note 5 above). 

151. Following the Sung, Ming, and SCC editions. However, some others have “in- 
exhaustible” rather than “complete” (cf. STPF SY, p. 153; SS AS, pp. 261-262). 

1 52. The nine terrains analyzed in this chapter appear in two sequences, with some 
variation. In addition, some of the terms appeared previously in Chapters 8 and 10; 
others are new but apparently overlap with earlier configurations. This suggests that 
essential materials have been lost, the text has been corrupted, or the concepts were in 
a state of flux and not yet rigidly defined. 

153. Following Giles and Griffith, who use the appropriate term “dispersive.” The 
commentators generally understand “dispersive” as referring to the tendency of the 
men, while fighting within their native state, to be thinking of their homes and families 
and to be inclined to return there. Consequently, they are neither unified nor aroused 
to a fighting spirit. (Cf. SWTCC WCCS, 11:56 A; ST SCC, p. 1 82; and STPF S Y, p. 1 68.) 
Note that later in the chapter the commander must unify their will on dispersive terrain 
(before invading enemy territory), and Sun-tzu also advises against engaging the en- 
emy on dispersive terrain. This was perhaps a strategy designed to vitiate an invader’s 
strength before engaging him in battle. 

154. Apparently, the soliders still do not regard the enterprise too seriously and 
continue to think about home and family. Because it remains relatively easy to with- 
draw but dangerous to forge ahead, it is termed “light” terrain. (Cf. SVCTCC WCCS, 
11:56 Aa; STPF SY, p. 168; and ST SCC, p. 183. Griffith uses “frontier,” Giles “facile.”) 

155. This is ground for which one contends, therefore “contentious” terrain. (Giles 
also translates as “contentious,” Griffith as “key ground,” and it is unquestionably a 
strategic point.) The configurations of terrain previously warned against in the last 
chapter are probably prime objectives under this category because of their great tacti- 
cal potential if they can be seized and exploited. (Cf. ST SCC, pp. 1 83- 1 84; STPF SY, p. 
169.) 

156. In Chapter 10 this is termed “accessible” terrain. Army movement is unham- 
pered. 

157. Following Griffith’s apt term, “focal.” Presumably, this is territory in which 
major highways intersect and is accessible to major powers on various sides. Its occu- 



pation is the key to controlling vast territory. (See note 1 1 0 above, where the term first 
appears. Also compare ST SCC, p. 1 85; and STPF SY, p. 1 70.) 

158. Griffith translates as “serious.” This term contrasts with “light terrain,” the se- 
verity of their situation now being clearly apparent to the soldiers. Their minds arc uni- 
fied, their courage united. (Cf. SWTCC WCCS, 11:5 "7 A; and ST SCC, pp. 185-186.) 
Chu Chun sees the critical element as the cessation of food supplies, with the soldiers 
suddenly having to forage and plunder to sustain themselves, as stated slightly later in 
the chapter. This weighs heavily on them (STPF SY, pp. 1 70-1 71). 

1 59. This seems to also encompass Heaven’s Pit and Heaven’s Net. The term is first 
discussed in Chapter 8. 

160. “Constricted” is the same term as that used for one of the configurations in 
Chapter 10. (It can also mean a “gorge.”) 

161. The term for “encircled” can also be translated as “besieged” in other contexts 
and clearly carries such implications (see ST SCC, p. 1 86). The emphasis here is on the 
necessity to pass through a narrow opening or along a narrow passage, which con- 
strains the flow of men and materials and thereby makes them vulnerable to being sur- 
rounded and attacked by even a small force. 

162. Sun-tzu consistently advocates exploiting “ground of death” because when 
troops are deployed on it, the situation forces them to fight valiantly. The commenta- 
tors think it would be terrain with solid obstacles to the front — such as mountains — 
and water to the rear, preventing a vyithdrawal. (Cf. ST SCC, pp. 1 87-188; and STPF 
SY, pp. 171-172.) 

163. If you cannot occupy it first, do not attack an entrenched enemy. (SWTCC 
WCCS, 11:58 A; and ST SCC, p. 1 89.) 

1 64. In Chapter 8 it states, “Unite with your allies on focal terrain.” 

1 65. In Chapter 8 it states, “Do not encamp on entrapping terrain.” 

1 66. Chapter 8: “Make strategic plans for encircled terrain.” 

167. Some commentators take this as referring to “uniting with the enemy in bat- 
tle.” However, the general import of the paragraph does not restrict the techniques 
stricly to combat measures. 

1 68. There is disagreement over what is actually obtained without being sought (cf. 
ST SCC, p. 187). 

169. The BS have “deaths” instead of “lives,” but the difference is ignored by the 
STPF CS and STPF SY. 

170. This phrase, which is implicit in any case, appears in the BS. 

171. Following Chao Pen-hslieh, Sun-tzu-shu chiao-chieh yin-lei , II:36B. Liu Yin 
(SWTCC WCCS, IL64B-65A) cites one commentator who emends the character 
translated as “fetter” to “release,” understanding the sentence to refer to “releasing the 
horses.” 

172. Some commentators incorrectly equate “hard and soft” w'ith “strong and 
weak.” The two pairs are clearly distinguished in the Military Classics. 

1 73. Literally, “keeping them stupid.” Chu Chun believes this merely refers to pre- 
serving all plans in total secrecy rather than being a policy to keep the soldiers stupid 
(STPF SY, p. 176). 

1 74. Especially the enemy. 
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175. Analogous with releasing the trigger of a cocked crossbow. In some editions, 
such as the ST SCC (p. 203), the following sentence appears: “They burn their boats 
and smash their cooking pots.” 

1 76. This paragraph again discusses the nine types of terrain, but from the perspec- 
tive of acting as an invader. Some commentators believe it is redundant or erroneous, 
but others — such as the modern military historian General Wei Ju-lin — stress the dif- 
ference between principles for general combat and those for invading another’s terri- 
tory (see ST CCCY, p. 222-224). 

1 77. The BS are somewhat different: “If you have strongholds behind you and the 
enemy before you, it is ‘fatal terrain.' I f there is no place to go, it is ‘exhausted terrain.' ” 

1 78. Some commentators take this as referring to the enemy’s rear, but the context 
of the preceding statements indicates it should refer to actions taken with regard to 
one’s own army. (Cf. STPF CS, p. 1 1 5; and STPF WC, p. 370.) The BS have “I will cause 
them not to remain.” 

1 79. The actions to be taken for four of the terrains are somewhat reversed in the 
BS. In this case the BS have the conclusion to the next sentence: “I solidify our alli- 
ances.” 

1 80. The BS have “ I focus on what we rely on.” 

181. The BS have “I race our rear elements forward.” 

1 82. Liu Yin explains this as meaning that the general closes off any openings delib- 
erately offered by the enemy to lure his forces out of their encirclement (SWTCC 
WCCS, 11:69 A ). Leaving such an opening was a common way to keep the defenders 
from mounting a last-ditch, pitched defense. (Both the Six Secret Teachings and the 
Wei Liao-tzu discuss this technique.) 

1 83. The BS preface the sentence with a fragment that apparently means “It is the 

nature of the feudal lords ” 

184. Reading pa wang as two distinct terms rather than “hegemonic king” (cf. 
STPF CS,p. 115). 

1 85. This is sometimes understood as not contending with others to form alliances, 
which would miss the main point of the passage. 

1 86. This sentence is somewhat problematic. Most of the commentators interpret it 
in the light of Sun-tzu’s policy of being deceptive, and in fact the character for “details” 
might also be an error for a similar character meaning “to deceive.” Thus they under- 
stand it as “accord with and pretend to follow the enemy’s intentions.” (Cf. SWTCC 
WCCS, 11:73 A; S T SCC, p. 212.) The translation essentially follows STPF SY, p. 1 84. 
Wu Ju-sung (STPF CS, p. 115) understands it as simply finding out the details of the en- 
emy’s intentions. 

187. Literally, “grind (it out)” in the temple, which presumably means somberly 
work out the plans and estimations. The SCC text has “incite” rather than “grind ” 
(SWTCC WCCS, II: 73B-74A; ST SCC, p. 2 14. Compare STPF SY, p. 1 83.) 

188. T he fifth objective is variously interpreted as shooting flaming arrows into an 
encampment, burning their weapons, or attacking their formations, as translated (cf. 
ST SCC, p. 218). 

189. When the deceit is discovered, they are murdered or executed. 

190. T he BS have “relationship” rather than “affairs.” 

191. The BS add “Shuai Shih-pi in the Hsing. When Yen arose, they had Su Ch'in in 
Ch'i.” Because Su Ch’in was active in the second half of the fourth century B.c. — al- 
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most two centuries after Sun Wu presumably advanced his tactics — this is obviously a 
later accretion. 

Wu-tzu 

Abbreviations of Frequently Cited Books 

HFTCC Han Fei-tzu chi-chieh , Shih-chieh shu-chii, Taipei, 1969. 

LSCC Lii-shih ch'un-ch'iu (SPKY ed.), 4 volumes, Shih-chieh shu-chii, Taipei, 

1958. 

TPYL T'ai-p'ing yii-lan (SPTK ed.), 7 volumes, Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, Tai- 

pei, 1975 reprint. 

WT CCCY Fu Shao-chieh, Wu-tzu chirt-chu chin-i, Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, Tai- 
pei, 1976. 

WT CS Li Shou-chih and Wang Shih-chin, Wu-tzu ch’ien-shuo, Chieh-fang- 
chiin ch'u-pan-she, Peking, 1986. 

Notes to the Translator’s Introduction 

1. Lord Shang reportedly studied in Wei and served as a household tutor around 
four decades after Wu Ch’i left. Accordingly, he may have been influenced by Wu 
Ch'i’s thought and political heritage. See WT CCCY, p. 1; Kuo Mo-jo, Kuo Mo-jo 
ch'iian-chi, Jen-min ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 1982, Vol. 1, pp. 506, 526 (the “Shu Wu 
Ch’i” chapter in the original 1943 work, Ch'ing-t'ung shih-tai). 

2. Although the Harvard-Yenching Index Series contains references to Wu Ch’i in 
several works, the most important are found in the Han Fei-tzu, Lii-shih ch’un-ch’iu , 
Chan-kuo ts’e, Huai-nan tzu, and Shuoyiian. However, little material from the actual 
text is preserved in these or other books, and only a handful of passages arc found in 
the T’ai-p'ing yii-lan (hereafter TPYL). 

3. For example, see T’ao Chi-heng’s comment as recorded in the Wei-shu t'ung - 
k'ao, entry for the Wu-tzu, p. 802. Typical condemnatory remarks deprecating Wu 
Ch'i’s lack of virtue and reliance on harsh realism are found in the Huai-nan tzu, 9:2 1 A 
and 13:7A, and in his Shih chi biography (translated below). However, as Kuo Mo-jo 
has pointed out, most of these were probably fabricated by his detractors because he 
was committed to the values of Confucianism as well as to creating a well-ordered 
state. See “Shu Wu Ch’i,” pp. 527-528. 

4. The most systematic analysis of the Wu-tzu $ composition date and authorship is 
found in Li and Wang’s WT CS, pp. 3-12. In brief, they attribute the book to Wu-tzu 
himself, with allowances for serious losses, revisions, and accretions across the years 
and the recognition that his disciples obviously penned the portions describing his ac- 
tivities. Justification for this view is claimed from both historical references and the 
book's content and (somewhat rearranged) can be summarized as follows: 

First, the works of Sun-tzu and Wu-tzu were known to be in wide circulation in the 
late Warring States period, based on Han Fei-tzu’s comment that “Within the borders 
everyone speaks about warfare, and everywhere households secretly store away the 
books of Sun and Wu.” Furthermore, his book was obviously studied and discussed 
throughout the ages, including by Han dynasty writers and famous Three Kingdoms' 
generals. (Ssu-ma Ch’ien makes a comment similar to that of Han Fei-tzu [which is 
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found at the end of Wu Ch’i’s translated biography in the translator’s introduction], 
thereby attesting to the Wu-tzu s circulation in the Former Han dynasty.) The fact that 
it was the focus of such attention provides evidence for the book’s continuous trans- 
mission through the centuries, starting with the original work composed by Wu Ch’i 
and his disciples. (Constant interest should have ensured that the book was preserved 
in exemplary condition, but the bibliographic descriptions in successive dynasties indi- 
cate that either a major portion was lost or it was continually edited and revised, per- 
haps deliberately producing a very compact edition.) 

Second, concepts and actual passages from the Wu-tzu are found in several Warring 
States military writings, including Sun Pin's Military Methods , the Wei Ltao-tzu , and 
the Six Secret Teachings. This suggests it preexisted them, especially because Sun Pin’s 
work had been lost for two thousand years and passages thus could not have been 
lifted from it to forge the Wu-tzu just prior to the T'ang dynasty. (Obviously, this does 
not preclude a Former Han dynasty forgery date, for which see Kuo Mo-jo’s theory be- 
low.) 

Third, the philosophical content reflects the integration of the Confucian and Le- 
galist perspectives — the Confucian humanistic values and the Legalist emphasis on the 
unremitting, equitable implementation of rewards and punishments that developed in 
the Warring States period and found expression especially in the military writings. 

Fourth, as noted in the translator’s introduction, Wu Ch’i was both a civilian and 
military administrator, a historical figure who excelled brilliantly in both realms. This 
dual capability quickly vanished in the Warring States period with the necessarily in- 
creased specialization of military and civilian offices and officials. Thus his life and the 
book’s approach reflect the earlier period. 

Finally, Ch’ing scholastic criticisms of the text based on claims of historical anach- 
ronism, such as the playing of pipes in camp or the inclusion of terms whose origins 
presumably postdate Wu Ch’i's era, can be dismissed because evidence to the contrary 
is available. Moreover, recent archaeological discoveries have confirmed the early 
existence of items such as astrological banners, which the Ch’ing pedants could not 
have known about. 

Li and Wang thus present a cogent argument, although they fail to resolve one par- 
ticularly troubling criticism: The Wu-tzu prominently discusses employing the cavalry 
and refers to a cavalry force of three thousand. This indicates that one of the authors 
lived not only after the cavalry’s appearance but also after it had become at least a sup- 
plementary force. The first mention of cavalry has previously been attributed to Sun 
Pin’s book, and supposedly the cavalry did not become an active military element until 
near the end of the Warring States period. Therefore, if the authenticity of the Wu-tzu 
is accepted and its main authorship is attributed to Wu Ch’i — albeit revised by his dis- 
ciples — use of the cavalry must have started in China much earlier than is now gener- 
ally believed. If the cavalry dates to after 300 b.c., then at least parts of the Wu-tzu are 
later accretions or the entire text is a late Warring States or Han dynasty creation. Li 
and Wang do not address this problem satisfactorily. (See Appendix B for a discussion 
of the history of the cavalry in China. Some of the horse’s equipment listed in the Wu- 
tzu t including the saddle, did not develop until the Later Han.) 

The Han tomb, which contains so many other military works, does not include any 
portions of the Wu-tzu. This in itself is not fatal to claims of early origin because there 



are many possible explanations and other writings are also absent. However, on the 
basis of its absence from the tomb, the presence of references to the cavalry, and other 
anachronisms in terms — such as mentioned above — Kuo Mo-jo concludes that the 
original Wu-tzu has been lost and that the extant work is a later, probably Former Han 
forgery. (See Chung-kuo chUn-shih-shih Pien-hsieh-tsu, Chung-kuo chikn-shih shih, 
Vol. 4: Ping-fa, Chieh-fang-chun ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 1988, pp. 149ff.) 

In view of the cavalry’s significant appearance in the Wu-tzu, our own provisional 
conclusion is that contents of the work are substantially from Wu Ch’i himself but that 
in the course of transmission and revision, later Warring States strategists (and proba- 
bly Han students) — perhaps in an effort to “update” the work — added passages on the 
cavalry and otherwise emended some of the terminology. Furthermore, it appears that 
a portion of the book has been lost or deliberately excised, but whether this loss is an 
extensive as claimed is somewhat doubtful, given that Wu Ch’i wasclearly a man of ac- 
tion perhaps with little time for writing voluminously. (Cf. Wang FIsienTch’en and HsU 
Pao-lin, Chung-kuo ku-tai ping-shu tsa-t'an, Chieh-fang-chiin ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 
1983.) 

5. Readers interested in another translation of this biography are encouraged to 
consult Chauncey S. Goodrich’s article in Monumenta Serica (35 [1981-1983], pp. 
197-233) entitled “Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s Biography of Wu Ch’i,” hereafter referred to as 
“Biography.” Goodrich analyzes the text and provides extensive footnotes on critical 
references, figures, and historical questions. Kuo Mo-jo (“Shu Wu Ch’i,” pp. 506- 
533) has also extensively analyzed the various stories and legends surrounding Wu 
Ch’i and has critically dismissed many of them, including the reported killing of his 
wife. Although many of the accounts are obviously suspect, perhaps some truth under- 
lies them. 

The translation is based on Takigawa KamctarO’s widely acclaimed Shiki kaichu 
kaosho , 1-wen yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1972 (1-vol. reprint; original edition, 10 vols., 
Tokyo, 1932-1934), pp. 845-847. 

6. Or “loved weapons.” 

7. Because Confucius died about 479 b.c. and Tseng-tzu (505-436 B.c.) was one of 
his original disciples, it is generally assumed that Wu Ch'i studied with Tseng-tzu ’s son, 
Tseng Shen, about seventy years thereafter. For further discussion, see Goodrich, “Bi- 
ography,” note 6, p. 218; Lii-shih ch'un-ch'iu (hereafter LSCC), 2:16b; and WT 
CCCY, pp. 10-11, where Fu Shao-chieh suggests that Wu Ch’i, Marquis Wen, and Li 
K’o all studied with Tzu Hsia — one of the original disciples known coincidentally for 
great longevity. (Kuo Mo-jo similarly concludes that it was Tseng-tzu’s son and that 
Wu Ch'i may have studied with Tzu Hsia. See “Shu Wu Ch'i,” pp. 506-509.) 

8. A Ch’i high official had arranged for Wu Ch'i to marry his daughter after meeting 
him in Lu and being strongly impressed. Cf. Chung-kuo li-tai nting-chiang , p. 28. 

9. Although this incident is also cited in Chapter 34 of the Han Fei-tzu (Han Fei-tzu 
chi-chieh (hereafter HFTCC], Shih-chieh shu-chu, Taipei, 1969, p. 232) as an illustra- 
tion of action “against emotions,” its veracity has long been questioned, as is discussed 
below. Cf. also Goodrich, “Biography,” pp. 203-204, for his view that the story was 
fabricated by Wu Ch'i’s detractors. (Goodrich concurs with Kuo Mo-jo. See “Shu Wu 
Ch’i,” pp. 51 1-515.) 
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Notes to Wu-tzu 

1 0. Tscng-tzu was identified particularly with the development of theories about fil- 
ial obligations and their emotional expression in the //, the forms of propriety. Author- 
ship of the Classic of Filial Piety was frequently attributed to him as well, a view that is 
no longer accepted. For further discussion, refer to Goodrich, “Biography,” note 9, p. 
219; and some of Tseng-tzu’s pronouncements in the Analects: 1:9, XIX: 17, and 
XIX: 18. 

1 1. Marquis Wen typified the strong rulers who forged powerful states through the 
implementation of enlightened policies and the active solicitation of knowledgeable 
advisers. He governed at Wei’s inception when the great state of Chin fragmented into 
Han, Wei, and Chao — also termed the Three Chin. Cf. also Goodrich’s note 12, “Biog- 
raphy,” pp. 219-220. 

1 2. Li K’o and Hsi-men Pao were two famous Worthies who assisted Marquis Wen 
in reforming the state and formulating new policies. Their actual scholarly affiliations 
and political orientations — nominally Confucian but visibly activist — are the subjects 
of considerable speculation. 

13. The famous general Ssu-ma Jang-chu is discussed in the translator's introduc- 
tion to the Ssu-tna Fa. 

1 4. This reference to Wu Ch’i riding a horse is cited as perhaps indicating an earlier 
mastery and use of horses than the dramatic introduction by the state of Chao later in 
the fourth century. Cf. Goodrich, “Biography,” note 1 6, p. 220. 

15. This story also appears in the Han Fei-tzu t HFTCC, p. 206; and Shuo yuan , 
6:19b. 

16. The West River is actually a portion of the Yellow River that happens to run 
north and south. Cf. Goodrich, “Biography,” note 19, p. 221. 

17. This incident is also recorded in the Shuo yuan , 5:3b-4a; and Chan-ktto ts’e, 
22:2b. 

18. Literally, the “hundred surnames” — members of the original nobility, as op- 
posed to the serfs and mean people. 

19. As scholars have long noted, this statement is problematic. If it really refers 
to the proponents of the “horizontal and vertical alliances,” it is anachronistic be- 
cause they did not appear for another fifty years (cf. Goodrich, “Biography,” note 
36, p. 224). This passage is frequently cited as evidence of the Wu-tzu' s late compo- 
sition. 

20. Capital political offenses inevitably entangled entire families, with the most se- 
rious resulting in the extermination of all family members through the third degree of 
relationship. These policies reflected Chinese conceptions of the extended family and 
mutual responsibility. 

21. Sun Pin — a descendant of Sun-tzu — was a famous strategist, military adviser, 
and the author of the recently discovered work, Military Methods. He suffered severe, 
mutilating punishment as the victim of an intrigue spawned by jealousy. 

22. Cf. Goodrich, “Biography,” pp. 203, 2 1 4-2 1 7; Kuo Mo-jo, “Shu Wu Ch’i,” pp. 
511-515. 

23. HFTCC, p. 214. 

24. Ibid., p. 246. 

25. Ibid., p. 246. 
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26. This phrase is not found in all the editions. The ta-fu would be a member of the 
nobility who was holding a high government rank. 

27. HFTCC, p. 171. There is a similar story about moving a post in LSCC, 25: 1 5. 

28. As discussed in note 7. 

29. The mass mobilization of farmers to serve as combat infantrymen rather than 
simply as support troops meant their volitional consent had to be sought as well as co- 
erced. They could easily flee to other states, most of which were beginning to welcome 
people to bring new lands under cultivation and increase the state’s agricultural 
wealth. 

30. Shuo yuan , 3:1. 

31. LSCC, 11:1 5b— 1 6a; repeated, with slight character variations, in LSCC, 
20:30b-31a. 

32. HFTCC, p. 67. 

33. LSCC, 21: 14b- 15. 

34. The clearest expression in the Tao Te Chmg is found in Chapter 31: “Now 
weapons are inauspicious implements. There are things that abhor them.” The first 
part is subsequently repeated. Please refer to the discussion in the introductory mate- 
rial for Sun-tzu’s Art of War and also note the last passage of Questions and Replies. 

35. Shuo yuan , 1 5:2. 

36. The brush was already being used to write characters on bamboo and other 
wooden slips, whereas the knife was used to excise errors (by scraping them off). 

37. Huai-nan tzu chu , Shih-chieh shu-chii, Taipei, 1969, p. 366. 

38. For a general discussion of the limitations of chariots, please see the general in- 
troduction. 

Notes to the Text 

1 . The chariots are so numerous that they even block the palace doors. An alterna- 
tive reading would be that their doors as well as the hubs, are protected. The wheels 
were probably covered to prevent enemy soldiers from inserting a pole between the 
spokes or otherwise seizing them, whereas the hubs had to be protected from being 
forced off. Impressions of wooden chariots with such protective coverings have been 
discovered in recent tomb excavations. These measures indicate how vulnerable chari- 
ots were to infantrymen except on the most level ground, where their speed would ex- 
ceed that of swift runners. 

2. Another version of this passage, but with only three disharmonies, is found in 
TPYL, 272:2B. 

3. The psychological and ritual importance of seeking the sanction of departed an- 
cestors by formally announcing the planned commencement of military activities to 
them in the temple is reiterated in other military texts. Resorting to divination, how- 
ever, is clearly opposed by some texts, and this passage seems to express the beliefs of a 
previous age, possibly suggesting an earlier date for the composition. 

4. Confucius observed the importance and the role of shame in human behavior 
( Analects , 11:3, XIIL20, IV:22, and V: 25), and the Confucian school turned the devel- 
opment of a sense of shame into the foundation of the philosophy and psychology of 
the h — the forms of propriety — in such works as Li chi. The military strategists also 
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seized on its catalytic power, playing on a man’s fear of disgracing himself before his 
comrades. Wu-tzu clearly felt rewards and punishments alone would be inadequate to 
ensure the requisite battlefield performance. (For a discussion of the role of shame in 
the Greek phalanx, compare Chapter 1 0 in Victor Hanson, The Western Way of War, 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1989.) 

5. An alternative but nontraditional reading of the first sentence would be “Being 
victorious in battle is easy, but being victorious through defensive [nonaggressive] 
measures is difficult.” Although the passage continues by focusing on the number of 
battles, thereby supporting the traditional interpretation, gaining the world through a 
single victory would be the conquest of Virtue over the unopposed. It could only be ac- 
complished through preserving one’s stance rather than by waging external, violent 
warfare. 

6. Or possibly "warfare.” However, from the view of the virtuous, fighting against a 
"contrary army” is still a righteous cause. 

7. Not just a simple enumeration of men or a discrete population count but rather 
the classification and numbering of men according to their abilities, such as great 
strength or speed. Their selection and employment is discussed below and in the next 
chapter. 

8. The famous Duke Huan was the first of the hegemons — strongmen who ruled 
under the guise of supporting the Chou. 

9. The Six Secret Strategies, Chapter 53, “Hand-Picked Warriors,” proposes similar 
measures to attain dramatic results. 

10. This well-known passage is also found in the Han Fei-tzu, HFTCC, p. 360. 

11. Hsun-tzu similarly characterized these states and summarized their military 
tactics in the "Discussion of the Military,” Chapter 1 5. Cf. Wang Hsien-ch’ien, Hsun- 
tzu chi-chieh , Shih-chieh shu-chu, Taipei, pp. 1 80-18 1 . 

1 2. Some commentators understand this to mean "they will not run off.” 

1 3. Some commentators suggest this means “light troops” rather than as translated. 
However, it seems clear that the manner of provocation is being described because the 
enemy is being slighted, treated “disdainfully.” “Lightly advancing” is also parallel to 
"quickly retreating.” 

14. The identification of the "five weapons” varies. Fu (WT CCCY, note 46, p. 75) 
suggests they may have been the bow and arrow, halberd, spear, fighting staff, and the 
spear-tipped halberd. (The identification of the “fighting staff” is a matter of some dis- 
agreement. According to the Chou li , it was a composite weapon made from bamboo 
and was octagonal in shape. However, this probably represents a later [Han dynasty] 
idealization because examples found in tombs are round and formed from a single 
wood.) For a detailed discussion, consult Hayashi Minao’s extensive work, Chiigoku 
In-Shu jidai no buki , Kyoto Daigaku Jimbun Kagaku KenkyOsho, Kyoto, 1972, pp. 
237-241. Other lists include both offensive and defensive implements; the Huai -nan 
tzu mentions the knife (or dagger), sword, spear, spear-tipped halberd, and arrows. In 
the earliest periods the halberd and ax figured most prominently. 

15. This and the following paragraph suggest an age when divination still had be- 
lievers, but the rationality of military strategy should dominate battlefield decisions. 

16. This sentence is somewhat problematic. It may also mean “They have arisen 
early and are still on the march late.” Similarly, they may be deliberately breaking the 
ice to ford rivers or perhaps to use boats on a lake, as translated, or they may unwit- 
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tingly be breaking through the ice as they attempt to cross. The former seems more 
likely, given the apparently severe conditions of wind and cold. 

17. Similar material is also found in the Six Secret Teachings. 

1 8. Also found in the TPYL, 3 1 3:6. 

19. Literally, “governing” or “administering” — here translated as “control” be- 
cause for Wu-tzu it subsumes all aspects of organization, discipline, and training. 

20. The troops and their commander (and ruler) are characterized by a relationship 
similar to the idealized one between father and son: it is characterized by benevolence, 
righteousness, beneficence, good faith, and love from the parent with the reciprocal 
virtues of trust, love, respect, and obedience from the son. 

21. This passage, which closely echoes one in Sun-tzu’s Chapter 6, “Vacuity and 
Substance,” is evidently misplaced here. 

22. Cf. TPYL, 297:4 A. 

23. Passages such as these are cited as evidence that the Wu-tzu must be a spurious 
work because cavalry — to the best of available evidence — had not yet been introduced 
in Wu Ch’i’s era. However, cavalry tactics are not discussed, only the use of horses for 
riding. As already noted, Wu Ch’i’s biography preserves his reputation for walking 
rather than riding when the men are weary, providing further evidence that riding ex- 
isted at the start of the fourth century. 

24. Cf. TPYL, 270:8. 

25. The character used is “to divine,” but the subsequent discussion focuses solely 
on the rational evaluation of character and ability. 

26. The use of pipes and whistles at night is cited by T’ao Nai as evidence that the 
text must have been composed in the Six Dynasties period because military music did 
not include this use until after the Wei-Chin period (Ch’ti Wan-li, Hsien-Ch’irt wen- 
shih tzu-liao k’ao-pien, Lien-ching, Taipei, 1983, p. 480). This of course presumes 
their function was identical, rather than simply sounding as signals, and that someone 
revising an earlier text did not simply fill out a phrase to reflect contemporary practice. 
(However, note that Li and Wang deny the validity of this claim, asserting that evi- 
dence exists that these instruments were used in such fashion much earlier. See note 4 
above to the introductory section and the citations contained therein.) 

27. The tactical exploitation of confined spaces to restrict the movement of both 
chariots and men is advanced in many military writings. This might suggest a common 
body of tactical knowledge, extensive cross-borrowing, or simply common sense de- 
veloped through bitter experience. 

28. This is obviously an explicit reference to employing cavalry as a battlefield force 
rather than just using horses to perhaps carry the officers. Similar references follow in 
this chapter. 

29. This passage is commonly understood as referring to Wu Ch’i, the speaker, sug- 
gesting that if it (the state of Wei) fails it will be laughed at; therefore, he has forged a 
force that has the total commitment of the enraged bandit in the marketplace. How- 
ever, this runs contrary to the logic of persuasion because if Wei fails with only a lim- 
ited force, although its audacity might be laughable, defeat would be expected. How- 
ever, if — contrary to all expectation — the mighty Ch’in should be vanquished, they 
would certainly be laughed at, and Wei’s army would be correspondingly glorified for 
its great accomplishment. 

30. Also cited in TPYL, 33:7. 
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Wei Liao-tzu 



Abbreviations of Frequently Cited Books 



BS 

RT 



WIT CC 
WLT CS 
WLT CY 
WLT CCCY 
WLTWCHC 
WLTCC WCCS 
YCS CP 



Bamboo Slips: The text as given by the bamboo slips, which may 
be cited from the YCS CP or other texts and commentaries. 
Reconstructed Text: the text reconstructed by Hsii Yung in WLT 
CS, based on the traditionally transmitted texts, revised and sup- 
plemented by the materials preserved in the Ch'Un-shu chih-yao 
and the bamboo slips (YCS CP). The RT generally follows the 
work of Chung Chao-hua, as recorded in the latter’s extensive 
footnotes in the WLT CC. 

Chung Chao-hua, Wet Liao-tzu chiao-chu, Chung-chou shu-hua- 
she, Honan, 1982. 

Hsli Yung, Wei Liao-tzu ch'ien-shuo , Chich-fang-chun ch’u-pan- 
she, Peking, 1989. 

Hua Lu-tsung, Wei Liao-tzu ebu-i , Chung-hua shu-chii, Peking, 
1979. 

Liu Chung-p'ing, Wei Liao-tzu chm-chu chin-i , Shang-wu yin- 
shu-kuan, Taipei, 1975. 

Wei Liao-tzu , in Ch'ung-k'an Wu-ching hui-chieh , Chung-chou 
Ku-chi ch'u-pan-she, Cheng-chou, 1989. 

Wei Liao-tzu chih-chieh , in Ming- pen Wu-ching Cb'i-shu chih- 
chieh, Shih-ti chiao-yQ ch’u-pan-she, Taipei, 1972, 2 vols. 
Yin-ch’iieh-shan Han-mu Chu-chien Chcng-li Hsiao-tsu, “Yin- 
ch'ueh-shan chien-pen Wei Liao-tzu shih-wen (fu chiao-chu),” 
WW 1 (1977), pp. 21-27. 



Notes to the Translator's Introduction 

1 . These and other issues regarding the historical Wei Liao and the evolution of the 
text are discussed at the end of this translator’s introduction. 

2. The interrelationship of these texts, especially the Wei Liao-tzu and Six Secret 
Teachings , remains to be clarified. T heir sequence of completion and whether they in- 
corporate passages from other, now-lost works cannot be resolved until the discovery 
of new textual materials. The Wei Liao-tzu clearly postdates Sun-tzu’s Art of War ; the 
Mo-tzu , Sun Pin's Military' Methods, and the Wu-tzu ; it adopts and advances many of 
Wu Ch’i’s concepts and principles. (In his notes to the individual chapters, Hsii Yung 
discusses Wei Liao-tzu’s thought in relation to Sun-tzu and Wu Ch'i but oddly neglects 
the numerous materials borrowed from the Six Secret Teachings. Some points regard- 
ing the latter and many other common concepts arc found in our notes to the transla- 
tion, but space precludes more than cursory references.) 

3. PRC orthodox military historians now regard the Wei Liao-tzu as the earliest 
work to systematically discuss military training. See, for example, Tung Chien, 
“Ch’ien-t'an Wei Liao-tzu te ‘ping-chiao’ ssu-hsiang,” in Chiin-shih li-shih yen-chiu- 
hui, ed., Ping-chia shih-yuan. Vol. 2, Chiin-shih k'o-hsiieh ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 
1990, pp. 283-291. 

4. The dates for King Hui's reign are discussed in the section on textual history. 



5. The first book of the Mencius begins with several interviews between Mencius 
and King Hui (and King Hui's son. King Hsiang, after he ascends the throne) and there- 
fore has traditionally been entitled “King Hui of Liang." Mencius strongly condemns 
King Hui in VI1B1. 

6. A main theme of the Wei Liao-tzu is relying on human effort rather than looking 
to the Heavens or spirits, as is discussed in textual notes 1-9 below. 

7. “Annals of Ch’in Shih Huang,” Shih chi , chiian 6 . The translation is based on 
Takikawa KametarO, Shiki kaichu kosho, I-wen yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1 972 (one-vol- 
ume reprint of original 1934 edition), pp. 107-108. 

8. The style of the characters and the presence of characters that should be avoided 
if the scribe were copying the text after the Han’s ascension indicate that the slips, and 
thus the Wei Liao-tzu, arc pre-Han. 

9. The Wei Liao-tzu thus reflects the massive population displacements resulting 
from the large-scale warfare seen in the middle and especially the late Warring States 
period. 

10. The Wei Liao-tzu also incorporates Taoist concepts, although Legalism — 
somewhat modified by Confucian concerns with benevolence and virtue — predomi- 
nates. Key passages are noted in the translation as they arise. 

1 1 . In contrast to the Wei Liao-tzu, from the Legalist view concepts of virtue, righ- 
teousness, and shame arc detrimental. 

1 2. Wei Liao recognized the importance of cities as economic centers and the vital 
need for trade and other commercial activities to create the wealth required to finance 
military forces and campaigns. Thus his policies differed radically from Lord Shang’s 
condemnation of commercial enterprise (see Chung-kuo Chiin-shih-shih Pien-hsieh- 
tsu, Chung-kuo chiin-shih-shih, Vol. 5: Ping-chia, Chieh-fang-chtln ch’u-pan-she, Pe- 
king, 1990, p. 140). At the same time, these activities must be directed to the state’s 
benefit and not be permitted to injure the people and their primary occupations. His 
tactics include principles for attacking and defending cities and further advancing con- 
cepts found in Mo-tzu’s and Sun Pin’s writings while clearly reversing Sun-tzu’s advice 
to avoid becoming entangled in sieges and city assaults (as discussed in the translator’s 
introduction to the Ssu-ma Fa). Wei Liao also identified economic conflict as the root 
cause of war (see WLT CS, pp. 40-4 1 ). 

1 3. The first chapter of the Ssu-ma Fa advocates identical concepts and measures. 

14. Bonding into squads of five remained the foundation of military organization 
throughout Chinese history. Contemporary Western military theory, based on behav- 
ioral analysis of performance in World War II, recognizes small groups of six or seven 
men as constituting the basic identifiable and motivational unit — essentially validating 
the ancient insight. 

1 5. Also see Tung Chen’s discussion, “Ch’ien-t’an Wei Liao-tzu te l ping-chiao' ssu- 
hsiang,” pp. 283-291. 

1 6. These issues are considered extensively in the Ssu-nta Fa as well. Military histo- 
rians will recognize contemporary Western theory in these powerful manipulations. 

17. See Wu Ju-sung’s foreword to HsU Yung’s Wei Liao-tzu ch'ien-shuo, pp. 5-12. 
For the concepts of hsing (form, shape) and shih (strategic configuration of force [or 
power], advantage conveyed by the strategic deployment of force), which largely origi- 
nate with Sun-tzu, refer to the translator's introduction to the Art of War. 
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18. The text rarely mentions unorthodox tactics by name, but HsU Yung’s detailed 
analysis identifies them in Wei Liao-tzu ’s concrete tactics and measures. (Sec WLT CS, 
pp. 34-35, and his notes to the individual chapters. Also see the translator’s introduc- 
tion and notes to Sun-tzu’s Art of War for an elucidation of ch'i and cheng. ) The ab- 
sence of any mention of the cavalry in the Wei Liao-tzu , evidence for a fourth-century 
composition date, confines the possibilities for implementing unorthodox tactics to 
chariots and infantry. However, note that Sun Pin already employs cavalry, which 
raises further questions about the chronological relationship of the texts — although 
cavalry may have been considered in the now-lost portions of the extant Wei Liao-tzu. 

19. As HsU Yung points out, Wei Liao valued a spirited, highly trained, and disci- 
plined force over large numbers. See WLT CS, p. 38. 

20. The “miscellaneous” category contains books whose contents were not attrib- 
utable to a single school, such as the Confucians or Taoists. Thus “miscellaneous” re- 
fers to the amalgamated contents of an individual work, not to a collection of various 
books. 

The Han shu bibliography (Chapter 30), based essentially on Liu Hsiang’s and Liu 
Hsin’s earlier Chi liieh , contains a “military” section subdivided into four classifica- 
tions: “ Ping mou-ch'iian ,” or “Military Plans and Balance of Power”; “Ping hsing- 
shih , ” or “Military Shape (or Disposition) and Advantage Conveyed by Strategic De- 
ployment of Force”; “Yin-yang”; and “Ping Chi-ch’iao” or “Military Techniques and 
Crafts.” (For further discussion, see Robin D.S. Yates, “New Light on Ancient Chinese 
Military Texts: Notes on Their Nature and Evolution, and the Development of Mili- 
tary Specialization in Warring States China,” TP 74 [1988], pp. 21 1-247.) 

2 1 . See note 1 7 above for hsing and shih . 

22. For example, see Yao Chi-hcng’s comments collected in the Wei-shu t'ung-k 'ao 
(ed. Chang Hsin-ch’eng), Shangwu yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1 970 (reprint) (original ed., 
1939), p. 803. Yao also opportunely condemns the view that some historical com- 
manders deliberately sought out transgressions immediately prior to battle so as to 
dramatically execute up to one hundred soldiers and vividly affect the troops. 

Note that Hsii Yung vigorously disputes the traditional understanding of this 
phrase, believing it refers to a commander fighting with forces reduced by the indi- 
cated amount — such as half or 30 percent — in comparison with the enemy. (See WLT 
CS, pp. 167-175. Also see notes 174-177, which accompany the translation for this 
passage.) Hua Lu-tsung, among contemporary scholars, embraces the view that this 
“killing” refers to the degree to which the commander is willing to inflict capital pun- 
ishment to enforce discipline and compel his troops to fight fervently (Wei Liao-tzu 
chu-iy Chung-hua shu-chu, Peking, 1979, p. 6). 

23. Wei-shu t ' ung-k 'ao t p. 803. This is hardly a crippling criticism because Mencius 
is not necessarily the originator of the saying, whereas Wei Liao may have been react- 
ing to and appropriating a statement that accorded with his own thoughts. See, for ex- 
ample, the contemporary view advanced in Ping-chia, p. 144. 

24. Yen Shih-ku cites a statement from Liu Hsiang’s (no longer extant) Pie liieh. 
However, if Wei Liao had his interview in King Hui’s last year (320 B.C.), unless he 
were already over forty it is unlikely that he could have studied with Lord Shang, who 
died in 338 B.C. Furthermore, Lord Shang was active in the foreign state of Ch’in, 
whereas Wei Liao was presumably from Wei. 
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25. The recent Chung-kuo chun-shih-shih (Chieh-fang-chUn ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 
1988), for example, focuses mainly on the continuation of Lord Shang’s ideas in its 
brief analysis. See Vol. 4: Ping-fa, pp. 102-103. 

26. Hu Ying-lin is prominently identified with this view. Chung Chao-hua, in an ar- 
ticle emphasizing the distinctiveness of the descriptions for each category', concludes 
that all theextant texts are variants of the same original and that the miscellaneous text 
has been lost. (See Chung Chao-hua, “Kuan-yu Wei Liao Tzu mou-hsieh wen-t’i te 
shang-ch’Ueh,” WW 1 978, No. 5, pp. 60-63, or the slightly abridged reprint in the Hsii 
Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao [ed. Cheng Liang-shu), HsUeh-sheng shu-chu, Taipei, 1984, pp. 
1639-45.) 

27. For example, see Hua Lu-tsung’s introduction to his modern edition, WLT CY, 
pp. 1-4. (An abridged abstract is also found in the Hsii Wei-shu t’ung-k 'ao, pp. 1631- 
1 632.) Also see Chung Chao-hua, WLT CC, pp. 3-5; and Hsii Yung’s summary of this 
position, WLT CS, pp. 16-17. All historical references are confined to individuals who 
lived before King Hui’s time; the absence of famous generals thereafter is presumed to 
indirectly establish the latest date of composition. Another issue is the question of 
“ shih chiangy ” or hereditary generals. Their mention is considered evidence of early 
composition; however, Yates has pointed out that this view appears mistaken (see 
“New Light,” pp. 226-227. Also sec HsU Yung, WLT CS, pp. 24-25). 

28. These issues are discussed below. For a comprehensive overview, see Hsu Yung, 
WLT CS, p. 17. Among the main contentions is that Wei Liao’s reference to armies of 
two hundred thousand would only be accurate late in the Warring States period. How- 
ever, as Hsu points out, armies varied in size, and the sentence might refer to a state's 
entire standing army rather than a campaign force (see WLT CS, p. 25). 

29. This view apparently originated with Ch’ien Mu. See Ch’u Wan-li, Hsien-Ch 'in 
wen-shih tzu-liao k'ao-pietiy Lien-ching, Taipei, 1983, p. 489; and Hsu Yung, WLT 
CS, p. 23. 

30. Obviously, if it were not for the distinct character of the two halves of the pre- 
sent book, the issue of authorship could be simply resolved by attributing it to the orig- 
inal Wei Liao, allowing for accretions and revisions and perhaps assuming the second 
historical figure is simply an erroneous reference. 

31. Chang Lieh’s article (“Kuan-yU Wei Liao-tzu te chu-lu ho ch’eng-shu,” Wen 
shih , Vol. 8, No. 3 [ 1 980], pp. 27-37) is cited from the abridged reprint in the Hsii Wei- 
shu t'ung-k'ao, pp. 1646-1652. 

32. Hsii Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao t p. 1647. In support of the text being properly attrib- 
uted to the earlier Wei Liao, Hua Lu-tsung makes a similar argument: Ch’in’s historical 
enmity with Wei would have (theoretically) prevented Wei Liao from illustrating his 
thoughts with references to Wu Ch’i when speaking to the king of Ch’in (WLT CY, p. 3; 
also see Ping-chia , pp. 139-140). 

33. Hsii Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao , pp. 1648-50. Note that other scholars dismiss Hsiin- 
tzu’s view as incomplete, as idealistically favoring benevolence while neglecting the re- 
alities of military power and operations (see Wu Jung-sung’s foreword to the WLT CS, 

p. 8). 

Whether the military texts first synthesized benevolence and military might — per- 
haps on a Confucian basis in response to the growing scope of warfare and social up- 
heaval rather than simply incorporating a preexistent position — seems to be an inter- 
esting, open question. HsUn-tzu could equally well have borrowed from the Wei Liao - 
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tzu if it had been composed late in the fourth century b.c. (Note Change Lieh’s com- 
ments on the sudden increased scope of brutality under the Ch’in, perhaps stimulating 
a realization that benevolence and a humane approach to warfare were essential. See 
Hsii Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao , pp. 1649-1650.) 

34. Ibid., pp. 1650-1651. 

35. Ibid., p. 1652. 

36. M Wei Liao-tzu ch'u-t'an,” WW 1 977, No. 2, pp. 28-34. An abridged reprint, in 
traditional characters, is also found in Hsii Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao, pp. 1632-1639. (All 
citations refer to the original article.) A simplified character transcription of the bam- 
boo fragments also appeared in the same issue of WW: “Yin-ch’iieh-shan chien-pen 
Wei Liao-tzu shih-wen,” pp. 21-27. 

37. The Ch'iin-shu chih-yao , compiled in the Pang dynasty, abstracted the essen- 
tial chapters from the classics, histories, and philosophers — thereby preserving many 
valuable materials that would otherwise be lost. 

38. For detailed analysis, see “Wei Liao-tzu ch'u-t’an,” pp. 28-31. 

39. Ibid., pp. 32-33. (Also see Ping-chia , pp. 139-140.) Apart from Wu Ch’i, who 
instituted strong administrative policies in the regions under his authority (see the 
translator’s introduction to the translation of the Wu-tzu ), Li Li and Hsi-men Pao were 
particularly prominent. Ho believes that Wei Liao is more appropriately identified 
with them than with Lord Shang, who had also been influenced by this earlier heritage. 

40. “ Wei Liao-tzu ch’u-t'an,” pp. 33-34. This intellectual activity, made famous by 
Mencius, was probably well-known in the late Warring States period and thus was the 
probable basis for attributing the forgery to Wei Liao-tzu at the court of Liang. (Also 
see Chang Lieh, Hsu Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao, pp. 1651-1652.) 

4 1 . See note 20, above. 

42. “New Light,” p. 230. However, in a foreword to the WIT CS that focuses on the 
appropriateness of including the text in this category, Wu Ju-sung arrives at the oppo- 
site conclusion. He stresses the prewar development of surpassing strength (which he 
equates with hsing) and its rapid realization in execution (which he identifies as shih). 
See WLT CS, pp. 5-12. 

43. “New Light,” p. 230. 

44. Ibid., p. 232. 

45. HsU Yung, WLT CS, pp. 13-31. 

46. Ibid., p. 16. 

47. Ibid., p. 17. 

48. Ibid., p. 18. Based on the Shih chi , as corrected by the Bamboo Annals, King 
Hui’s demise has generally been dated to 3 1 9 b.c. (See D. C. Lau, Mencius, 2 vols.. The 
Chinese University Press, Hong Kong, 1 984, 11:309-312.) 

49. Various dates are given for the respective interviews. For example, Hua Lu- 
tsung ascribes Wei Liao’s audience to somewhat after 334 b.c. — when King Hui ur- 
gently sought external advice — and the subsequent appearance in Ch’in to 237 b.c. 
(WLT CY, p. 4). D. C. Lau believes Mencius probably visited Wei shortly before King 
Hui’s death, or about 320 b.c. ( Mencius , p. 310). Hsu’s date would be about 312 or 
31 1 B.c. Chung Chao-hua, in the introduction to his WLT CC (p. 3), espouses the stan- 
dard view — calculating the time from the first year after King Hui’s death (318 b.c., 
when other scholars think he may have had interviews with King Hsiang) to the certain 
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date of his arrival at the Ch’m court, 236 b.c., as eighty-two years. Chang Lieh dates 
the arrival to 237 b.c. ( Hsii Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao, p. 1652). 

50. WLT CS, pp. 18-20. 

51. Ibid., p. 23. 

52. Ibid., pp. 27-28. Hsu Yung also discusses extensively the questions of accretion 
and loss raised by many historians over the years and the variations in the number of 
sections found in the different texts. For details of this specialized question, see ibid., 
pp. 26-30. 

Notes to the Text 

1 . The title of this chapter, “Heavenly Offices,” appears several times within it— ap- 
parently with two different referents. Although some commentators (WLT CCCY, p. 
2) take it simply as a book title, most consider that in some instances, it refers instead to 
a body of astrological judgments and proscriptions based on assigning auspicious and 
inauspicious interpretations to celestial phenomena. The translation follows the con- 
sensus in demarking such occurrences. (Cf. WLT CY, pp. 2-3; WLT CC, p. 2. Note that 
in WLT CS, it is never considered a book title. See WLT CS, pp. 46-47.) 

2. “Punishments and Virtue” is also subject to different interpretations. Although 
HsU Yung (WLT CS, p. 46) takes it as a book title, as thus conjoined the terms are gen- 
erally thought to refer to a system of beliefs about auspicious and inauspicious times. 
Hsing — “punishment” — is associated with yin, the dark ( hsUan ), and the (Earthly) 
branches in the double character cycle of days; whereas Te — “Virtue” — is associated 
with yang, the bright, and the (Heavenly) stems in the cyclic sequence. Each would 
have portents associated with it and in the military realm, appropriate times for the ini- 
tiation of activities; the initial direction and orientation for the campaign could also be 
specified. “Punishment” is also associated with death, “Virtue” with life. 

3. The author of the Wei Liao-tzu thus defines punishment and Virtue in terms of 
government action, thereby focusing exclusively on human effort — human affairs — 
rather than on structuring actions in accord with metaphysically auspicious phenom- 
ena. (All references to “Wei Liao-tzu” hereafter should be understood as generic, indi- 
cating the author or authors of the Wei Liao-tzu text rather than a historic person.) 

4. Many of the commentators take this occurrence of Heavenly Offices as a book 
title. The Sung edition includes additional characters meaning “According to the de- 
ployments in the Heavenly Offices — ” 

5. Literally, “severed terrain,” here translated as “isolated terrain” consistent with 
our translation of the term in the Art of War, where it appears in Chapter 8, “Nine Ter- 
rains.” By deploying in this orientation, forces are arrayed inauspiciously with their 
backs turned to the water. This differs conceptually from a purely strategic evaluation 
that presumably would fault any deployment that lacked the possibility of ordered 
withdrawal. 

6. This is an example of inauspiciously facing toward, being turned toward. 

7. Probably an error for the Ch’ing River because the former does not flow through 
the Mu-yeh battlefield region, whereas the latter does (see WLT CC, note 1 1, p. 3). 

8. There appears to be some logical inconsistency in this sentence, and the commen- 
tators offer several different understandings. Clearly, Kung is expressing the thought 
that the comet is irrelevant and that despite its baleful omen, they will be victorious. 
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However, another interpretation is “If we were to employ the comet to fight, we would 
have to turn the tail over before we could be victorious” (WIT CS, p. 47). 

9. The Sung edition has “seasons of Heaven” instead of “Heavenly Offices.” The 
thought expressed in this chapter reflects the theme of the entire work and is also 
picked up by Li Ching in Book III of Questions and Replies. 

10. These sentences echo a passage in Chapter 4 of the Art of War. This chapter is 
particularly complex, not because of the ideas expressed or any shortage of textual 
materials but because of the extensive reconstructions possible with the recovered 
tomb materials (YCS CP) supplemented by the C.h’un-shu chih-yao. In this instance, 
the RT reads: “Measure the fertility and barrenness of the earth, and then establish 
towns and construct city walls. In accord with the city walls, determine the appropri- 
ate terrain” ( WLT CS, p. 53). 

1 1 . The RT: “In accord with the terrain, determine the appropriate number of men” 
(WLT CS, p. 53). 

12. The RT: “These three having been mutually determined, when one withdraws 
he can thereby be solid in defense, and [when he advances can thereby] be victorious in 
battle” (WLT CS, p.53). 

13. The bamboo slips read “/«” (blessings, good fortune, prosperity) rather than 
“pe/” (preparations). In full, the RT: “Being victorious in battle externally, prosperity 
being produced internally, victory and prosperity respond to each other ...” (see WLT 
CC, notes, p. 6; WLT CS, p. 53). 

1 4. The Sung edition has “respond,” as translated in note 1 3. 

1 5. An image from Chapter 4 of the Art of War. 

16. HsU Pei-ken believes “open” is an error for “closed” because military affairs 
should be secretive and obscure (cf. WLT CCCY, p. 15). 

17. RT: “Closing it, it is small but not. ... Thus, for one who is king, the people turn 
to him as flowing water, look up to him as the sun and moon, return to him like their 
father and mother. Thus it is said ... (serial periods indicate a damaged or lost portion 
in the text). 

18. Understood as opening the path to life, nourishing the people (cf. WLTCC 
WCCS, 1:5). 

19. Liu Yin understands “stopping up” as referring to stopping the excessively 
harsh correction of minor transgressions (ibid.). Others see the efforts directed toward 
stopping extravagance and profligate customs (cf. WLT CY, p. 5; WLT CS, p. 56). The 
RT adds: “His taking of All under Heaven will be like a transformation. One whose 
state is impoverished he will be able to make rich” (cf. WLT CS, p. 53). 

20. The RTadds: “Those who do not respond to the [constraints of| the four sea- 
sons, he will be able to bring it about that they respond to them” (WLT CS, p. 53). 

21. Both phrases in the RT use a double negative for emphasis: “cannot but be 
wealthy,” “cannot but be governed” (ibid.). 

22. The RT: “As for a state that is well governed and moreover wealthy, even 
though they do not remove the blocks from the chariots, nor is the armor taken out 
from the bags, their awesomeness causes All under Heaven to submit” (ibid.). 

23. In accord with Sun-tzu’s approach to warfare. However, the RT adds a series of 
phrases indicating that victory comes in the fields, marketplaces, and so forth (ibid.). 

24. As the sentence stands, the implication is that once the army is in the field, any 
victory is attributable to the general. However, the RT adds phrases that change the 



meaning somewhat: “If one engages in battle and then is victorious, it is the high offi- 
cers' victory. If one is victorious a second time, it is equivalent to a defeat, if an army of 
a hundred thousand goes forth, the daily expenses will be a thousand pieces of gold.' 
Therefore, attaining a hundred victories in a hundred battles is not the pinnacle of ex- 
cellence. Subjugating the enemy’s army without fighting is the true pinnacle of excel- 
lence’ ” (ibid.). These phrases reflect Sun-tzu s admonition against protracted fighting 
and Wu-tzu's emphasis on winning decisively and avoiding numerous battles. 

25. This echoes Sun-tzu’s admonition in the Art of War, Chapter 12. 

26. Unfortunately, this relatively simple sentence is subject to several interpreta- 
tions by the commentators. Literally, “do not mobilize one day’s army” can be under- 
stood as translated; as meaning do not mobilize for only a day (because this would be 
negligent and haphazard and would doom the forces to defeat); and as meaning do not 
mobilize in just a day because again this would be too hasty. (The translation follows 
Liu Yin’s emphasis on acting quickly and decisively so as not to lose an opportunity. 
See WLTCC WCCS, 1:6, and compare WLT CS, p. 56; WLT CY, p. 6; and WLT CCCY, 
pp. 1 8-19.) The RT adds a long, supplementary passage. 

27. The RT adds a lengthy, broken passage on the general and the senses. 

28. The RT adds, “Deployed in an elongated formation it will be victorious” (WLT 
CS, p. 54). 

29. Another, broken passage follows in the RT that appears to have inappropriate 
sentences as well. 

30. A paraphrase from the Art of War , Chapter 11. The RT adds, “Those whose 
heads are bowed cannot raise them; those whose heads are raised cannot bow them” 
(WLT CS, p. 54). 

31. Another paraphrase from the Art of War , Chapter 6. (Note that this describes 
the plight of a general who lacks intelligence and knowledge of the battlefield.) The RT 
adds, “Wise officers cannot offer plans, courageous officers cannot (take action?)” 
(ibid.). 

32. Liu Yin understands the image as “like a whirlwind” (WLTCC WCCS, 1:8 A). 

33. Drums were used to sound the advance, pennants to direct the troops. 

34. The Sung edition has “harms” instead of “diminishes.” 

35. Following Liu Yin (WLTCC WCCS, 1:9) and WLT CCCY (p. 29), shih chiang is 
understood as “generals through the ages.” However, other interpretations are “hered- 
itary generals” — those whose families have served as generals for generations (with the 
implication that they are unqualified) — and “contemporary generals” of their age. The 
latter seems least likely. (Cf. WLT CS, p. 62; WLT CY, p. 10; WLT CC, p. 13.) 

36. Some editions have r’o, “to drag”, rather than pao y “to embrace.” 

37. The concept of ch'i (“unorthodox”) forces is discussed in the translator's intro- 
duction and notes to the Art of War. 

38. Following the consensus of the commentators that “commander” should be un- 
derstood in parallel with the succeeding phrases referring to the ssu-tna and the gen- 
eral. 

39. See note 5 to Three Strategies of Huang Shih-kung. 

40. Duke Huan, who ruled Ch’i from 685 to 634 b. c., was the first of the five hege- 
mons, or strongmen who exercised de facto power over the entire realm in the name of 
supporting the now-weakened hereditary house of Chou. 
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41. Analogies from Sun-tzu’s “Strategic Military Power” ( Art of War, Chapter 5). 

42 . 1 he Sung edition has “Heaven” for “man," changing the sentence to “Do not be 
the first under Heaven to engage in battle.” 

43. Reading “disposition,” “shape,” “form” in accord with the Sung edition, rather 
than the Ming edition’s “punishment.” 

44. 1 he modern commentators generally understand this sentence as translated. 
However, it may also refer to receiving the Mandate of Heaven to go forth and punish 
the evil. (Cf. WLT CCCY, p. 51; WLT CS, p. 72; WIT CY, p. 1 6; WLT CC, p. 1 9.) 

45. For other possible interpretations, such as “speed,” see WLT CS, p. 72; WLT 
CC, p. 19; and WLTCY,p. 16. 

46. “Unify” is implied and is also found in several of the variant editions. 

47. The RT adds considerable material from the Ch'iin-shu chih-yao, with the im- 
portant sentences then reading as follows: “Military affairs rely on the strength of the 
masses. If you are not extremely careful about actions taken, you will have to change 
them several times. When you change them several times, then even though affairs are 
initiated, the masses will be perturbed” (WLT CS, p. 71). The fostering of certainty in 
the general's orders and avoiding doubt in both their minds and in the mind of the com- 
mander are important themes in most of the Seven Military Classics. 

48. The translation follows the Ming text (note WLT CCCY, pp. 53-54; and WLT 
CY, p. 1 7). However, the RT provided by the WLT CS is somewhat more consistent: 
“In antiquity, among those who led the people it never happened that they were unable 
to gain their minds and yet able to gain their strength” (Wl.T CS, p. 71 ). 

49. The R I variant merits note: “Only after the people will die for their ruler just as 
for their families should you constrain them with regulations. Thus in antiquity those 
who engaged in warfare would invariably take cb'i as their foundation in order to stim- 
ulate the will, and stimulate the will in order to employ the four limbs, and the four 
limbs in order to employ the five weapons. Thus when the will is not stimulated, the 
soldiers will not die for honor. When the soldiers will not die for honor, even though 
they constitute a multitude, they will not be martial” (WLT CS, p. 71 ). 

50. As Liu Yin discusses, the ruler should accord with the people’s desires and social 
affairs to further structure and direct their activities ( WLTCC WCCS, 1:20). 

5 1 . Following the Ming text and the understanding of WLT CCCY, p. 59, and WLT 
CY, p. 16, which assume the terms are correct as they stand — meaning a “company” 
and a “po,” the officer for the company. However, note that WLT CS emends the text 
to the terms for the paths crisscrossing (and defining) the ancient agricultural fields 
and therefore, by implication, referring to the organizational cohesiveness of the agri- 
cultural community (cf. WLT CS, pp. 71-72. However, this seems contextually inap- 
propriate). The WL1 CC (p. 22) understands po as a larger unit, perhaps something 
like a double company or regiment, but theappearance of the term in Chapter 1 5 of the 
Wei Liao-tzu clearly shows it to be one hundred men, a company. 

52. The RT prefaces the passage with “the Former Kings” (WLT CS, p. 71 ). In this 
case the remaining sentences would continue the description of the ancient practices 
by discussing their results rather than stating a general conclusion, as translated; the 
latter would be appropriate for a contemporary listener such as King Hui. 

53. An “old” army is a prominent concept in the “Superior Strategy” of Huang 
Shih-kung. The proper behavior for a general exercising personal leadership is dis- 
cussed in many military writings, including Chapter 23 of the Six Secret Teachings 
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(“Encouraging the Army”) and the “Superior Strategy” of Huang Shih-kung. They 
both contain descriptions similar to the ones found in this chapter. 

54. The BS read “The military is solid through being quiet and victorious through 
being united.” (WLT CS, p. 80; WLT CY, p. 22; WLT CC, p. 27.) 

55. This clearly continues the observations and principles of the last chapter. 

56. In Sun-tzu’s conception, one of the commander’s aims is to create a tactical bal- 
ance of power (ch’iian) that dramatically favors him, resulting in an easy, overwhelm- 
ing victory. Failing to effect this imbalance, the victory can only be viewed as fortu- 
itous. (Cf. Sun-tzu’s Art of War ; Chapter 1, “Initial Estimations.” Also refer to the 
notes to the translator’s introduction and translation for a brief discussion of ch'iian , 
which is translated as “tactical balance of power” or sometimes “imbalance” of power 
to emphasize the desired orientation.) 

57. The BS have “die for the Tao/Way” rather than “able to implement the Tao/ 
Way” (WLT CC, p. 28). Note the discussion of the general’s awesomeness and the 
problem of doubt in the “Superior Strategy” of Huang Shih-kung , where the analogy 
of the mind and limbs is also used. 

58. There are several interpretations of this seemingly simple sentence. Rulers fre- 
quently, and generals sometimes, are spoken of as “loving their people” or “loving 
their men.” However, the phrase “loving and cherishing the minds of their men” is un- 
usual and in the context of the passage that follows, seems to require understanding in 
a causative sense: “causing the minds of their men to love and cherish them,” just as 
“causing their minds to fear and respect them.” (Liu Yin’s comment accords with the 
simple “loving the minds of the men”; our translation agrees with WLT CY, p. 23; and 
WLT CCCY, p. 78.) Another possibility is “Those who are not able with love and solic- 
itude to cause their officers and troops to cherish them and submit cannot be employed 
by me; those who are unable with awesomeness and severity to cause the officers and 
troops to respect and fear them cannot direct the army for me” (see WLT CS, p. 82). 

59. Possibly reflecting Sun-tzu’s concepts in Art of War ; Chapters 3 and 4, insofar as 
the wise general will not undertake an assault unless he can be victorious. 

60. The term translated as “occupies ravines” is also the title of Chapter 50 in the 
Six Secret Teachings , “Divided Valleys.” Throughout the Six Secret Teachings the au- 
thors advocate seizing and occupying such strategic points when outnumbered or oth- 
erwise at a disadvantage. The BS read somewhat differently: “Those imprisoned in a 
ravine have no mind to fight.” (WLT CC, p. 28. See Chung’s note 19 for a discussion of 
relevant ideas from Sun-tzu. However, he does not consider whether this situation is 
desperate enough to force the men’s spirits to ultimate commitment.) 

61. Following the Ming edition and Liu Yin, WLTCC WCCS, I:27B. Armies 
marching forth under the banner of righteousness, such as the effort led by King Wu of 
the Chou dynasty against the Shang, presumably have fervent public support and 
should therefore initiate action. Those contending over lesser, “nationalistic” state is- 
sues should respond rather than initiate action, probably to generate public support. 
The BS are completely contradictory: “One who awaits the enemy values being first” 
(WLT CC, p. 29, followed by WLT CS, p. 80). 

62. BS have “During the conflict you must be timely” (WLT CC, p. 29). 

63. This directive emphasizes speed in reaching the marshaling point for the offen- 
sive, apparently to take advantage of the enemy’s unpreparedness; this is similar to the 
concept found in Art of War ; Chapter 2, “Military Discussions.” However, note that 
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Sun-tzu clearly advised against this sort of exhaustive employment of military forces 
because it would make them susceptible to being defeated by any well-rested forces 
that might await them (see Art of War ; Chapter 7, “Military Combat”). Although mi- 
nor advances in transport technology may have occurred between the writing of the 
Art of War and the first chapters of the Wet Liao-tzu , even if more than two or three 
centuries had passed, without the advent of the cavalry, chariots and infantry would 
still only be able to cover roughly thirty li a day on an extended march. 

64. Following WLT CCCY, p. 88; WLTCC WCCS, I:30A (Liu Yin’s commentary); 
and WLT CS, p. 84. Two editions understand “fa” translated as “to construct,” as 
“broken” or “destroyed,” which seems unlikely (WLT CY, p. 22; WLT CC, p. 30). 
Constructing fording points (or possibly “ferries”) and bridges would facilitate the 
general movement of defense forces; however, destroying them could thwart an ene- 
my’s advance, particularly in a concrete situation in which the invader’s objective 
might be clear. 

65. Literally, guests, which should probably be understood as forces invading an- 
other state’s territory— thus generally called a “guest” in military terms— or perhaps 
stationed inside foreign territory, just beyond the border, to prevent incursions. 

66. Although these sentences certainly reflect Sun-tzu’s thinking, they are not found 
in the Art of War. 

67. Following WLT CCCY, p. 92. The commentators generally understand the 
term yu as “borders” or “border defense works.” 

68. The context clearly describes policies designed to deny all material aid and shel- 
ter to the invaders, forcing them to transport provisions extreme distances and thus ex- 
pend great energy to maintain their siege. (Compare the ideas in the “Superior Strate- 
gy of Huang Shih-kung.) Therefore, although a certain amount of preparatory 
destruction and loss is entailed, in general the defenders expend only a fraction of the 
enemy’s energy to collect their foodstuffs, bring in their knocked-down shelters (rather 
than destroyed, as the commentators would have it), and prepare for the siege. The 
translation follows Liu Yin’s commentary, WLTCC WCCS, 1:31 A, with which both 
the CCCY and C Y editions agree. However, HsU Yung’s CS edition, apparently misun- 
derstanding it completely, views it as a discussion of ch’i (understood as spirit rather 
than effort or energy). Thus he translates it into modern Chinese as “In this fashion it 
causes the aggressors spirit (ch'i) to grow and expand and the defenders’ spirits to 
drop (WLT CS, p. 89). Apparently in the belief that the passage continues the initial 
condemnation of inept actions, based on the YCS BS, he then translates the next sen- 
tence as “Once they encounter the enemy’s advance and attack, the defending army 
will then sustain great losses” (WLT CS, p. 89). 

69. From the earliest period down into the Warring States era, walls were generally 
made from tamped earth, sometimes packed within a permanent retaining form built 
of stones that then made up the exterior faces. Consequently, great effort was required 
to move the dirt necessary for a wall of any functional dimensions, and such walls — if 
never put to defensive use — would appear to be a wanton waste of energy. 

70. Emending “wall” to “defend,” according to the Sung edition. 

71. The YCS CP have “the soldiers, people, and masses selected” (WIT CS, p. 88; 
WLTCC, p. 32). 

72. Here the Y CS CP text resolves a murky passage quite well, adding to the num- 
ber of besieging forces the critical words “to balance,” “to be suitable.” Thus the sen- 



tence would read “The attackers must not be less than a mass of more than one hun- 
dred thousand to be suitable [to the task)” (cf. WLT CS, pp. 88-89). 

73. Liu Chung-p’ing interprets this as shielding and protecting the somewhat frag- 
ile earthen walls against damage from the natural elements, such as wind and rain 
(WLT CCCY, p. 97). 

74. Strength broadly construed rather than simple numerical superiority, as some 
commentators suggest. 

75. The YCS CP have a connective “then” between the two halves of the sentence. 
Accordingly, the weak would be incited by the strong taking their stance at the fore- 
front and would willingly assume positions at the rear (cf. WLT CS, p. 88). 

76. The BS version differs significantly: “If a mass of fifty thousand ... [the city] 
truly must be rescued. Contain their rear, go forth through their strategic points. 
Lightly strike their rear, do not allow provisions to pass through.” Hsii Yung assumes 
the fifty thousand refers to the rescuing forces. (Cf. WLT CS, p. 88. His text, p. 86, dif- 
fers slightly from the annotations in the CC edition, p. 33, including “truly not be res- 
cued” instead of “truly must be rescued.”) The tactical concerns raised here reflect 
those found in Chapter 40 of the Six Secret Teachings, “Occupying Enemy Territory,” 
although in the latter the perspective is that of the besieging forces. 

77. Tao , literally “turn over,” generally taken as “to confuse,” as in confuse the en- 
emy (cf. WLT CY, p. 26; WLTCC WCCS, I:33B). However, the ruse of a half-hearted 
effort can also be understood as “turning their army around” because they reverse 
their deployment, putting their stalwarts to the rear. 

78. The primary meaning of the second word in the title is “mound,” and its second- 
ary meaning is “insult.” The basic idea appears to be that if one is conscientious about 
following the twelve recommended practices, the state will become strong and there- 
fore will be able to display an attitude of superiority toward others and to “insult” its 
enemies. Similarly, if a state falls into the twelve ill habits, other states will soon be able 
to insult it as it grows weaker and becomes easy prey for its enemies. The chapter thus 
continues the thoughts found in Chapter 5, “Tactical Balance of Power in Attacks.” 

79. The twenty-four practices are couched in a formulaic phrase, “X lies in Y,” the 
term “lies in” being tsai yu. The latter can also be translated as “be at,” “depends 
upon,” “consists in,” and “be present in.” Our translation adopts slight variations in 
accord with the implications of the terms. In all cases the fundamental idea is that the 
root of a certain condition lies in a certain practice. 

80. The government should avoid interfering with the people’s seasonal occupa- 
tions and should also actively foster and observe ritual practices that accord with the 
activities of the seasons. 

8 1 . The commentators generally take chi as “planning,” “making strategy.” How- 
ever, the term’s fundamental meaning is “the subtle,” the “moment,” and therefore sen- 
sitivity to the small, or perceptivity. (In Wu-tzu it means “vital point.” See Chapter 4, 
“The Tao of the General.” Also see note 32 of Questions and Replies.) 

82. By penetrating the external form and then formulating plans to take advantage 
of the situation. 

83. The first passage can be understood as a normative description of how a righ- 
teous army should behave, or how the ideal armies of antiquity — in particular, those of 
the Chou dynasty — actually managed their campaigns and constrained their behavior. 
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84. These are among the justifications stated in Book I, “Benevolence the Founda- 
tion*” of the Ssu-ma Fa for undertaking a punitive expedition. (Also sec note 55 of 
Questions and Replies.) 

85. The title of the chapter is apparently derived from this phrase, which appears 
here and elsewhere in the text. However, the title can also be understood as “Martial 

rv 1^ i Sc uss l ori s, " as Liu Yin suggests in his commentary (cf. 

WLTCC WCCS, I:35B). 

86. Hua Lu-tsung notes that another interpretation is that all these plans are di- 
rected toward a single objective— the evil ruler. Although this would accord with the 
Chous pronounced theory of extirpating only the evil, it seems unlikelv here (cf. WI T 
CY, p. 32). 

87. Some commentators understand the phrase as “rescuing oneself,” but this 
seems unlikely. (Compare the modern Chinese translations in WLT CY, p. 34; and 
WLTCS, p. 98.) 

88. Following WLT CCCY,p. 1 12. However, l ju Yin notes that a small state “takes 
pleasure in nourishing the people” (I:37A), and WLT CY (p. 34) understands the state 
as nurturing itself rather than serving others. However, in the reality of the Spring and 
Autumn and Warring States periods, a small state would have to subjugate itself to a 
significant power in order to exist, and therefore “serve and support” seems more 
likely. 

89. Emending the text according to an identical sentence in essentially the same 
paragraph in the Six Secret Teachings (Chapter 22, “The Generals Awesomeness”). 
Both the Sung and Ming texts have “execute” instead of “reward,” and the paragraph 
proceeds to draw conclusions about both punishments and rewards in parallel, justify- 
ing the emendation. 

90. I he last sentence is restored from the Sung edition. 

91. Emending “flourishing” in the Ming edition to “exist” from the Sung version. 

92. Some commentators have identified this as a form of boat or other vessel as well 
as various types of assault vehicles for attacking cities. Cf. WLT CC, p. 39, for a sum- 
mary. 

93. This might equally refer to a “sundry goods official” and could also be under- 
stood as “markets manage the sundry goods.” Cf. WLT CCCY, p. 1 1 8; WLT CY, p. 33; 
and WLTCC, p. 39. 

94. A ton — at least in the Han dynasty — is generally taken as having been equiva- 
lent to 1 .996 modern liters, or slightly more than two quarts. This would presumably 
have been the minimum dry rations (before cooking) for a month. The amount for a 
horse, however, would be completely inadequate unless computed on a per-day basis 
and supplemented with hay. (Note that in Chapter 1 1 Wei Liao-tzu condemns feeding 
grain to horses as an extravagant practice.) 

95. A star's name (WLT CY, p. 34). 

96. For a discussion of these sentences and their origination in the Taoist classic, the 
Ido Ye Ching , see the translators introduction and notes to the Three Secret Strategies. 
A similar passage appears in the third section, “Inferior Strategy.” 

97. Clearly sentences and an analogy from Lao-tzu’s Tao Te Ching , Chapter 78. 
Sun-tzu also uses the power and imagery of water to illustrate his principles in Art of 
War ; Chapters 5 and 6. 



98. The radical difference between the perfunctory obligations of the civil realm 
and the brusque, unfettered martial realm, including this concrete example, are dis- 
cussed in the second chapter of the Ssu-ma Fa , “Obligations of the Son of Heaven.” 

99. The commentators offer various explanations for this sentence, although gen- 
erally taking it to mean that on the second day the army will complete an additional 
three days’ distance. However, this runs contrary to every principle advanced by virtu- 
ally every military strategist, including Sun-tzu. (See especially Art of War, Chapter 7, 
“Military Combat,” where Sun-tzu specifically condemns rushing forward a hundred 
li to engage in combat; the Ssu-ma Fa, Book II, “Obligations of the Son of Heaven”; 
and Wu Ch’i, Wu-tzu, Chapter 2, “Evaluating the Enemy.”) Covering double the nor- 
mal distance in a single day would have already exhausted the troops and animals; a 
triple days’ march would be virtually impossible and would ensure that the army 
would be easy prey for any forces that follow Sun-tzu’s principles and await them well 
rested. (Probably only a regular day’s march, or roughly thirty li, could be accom- 
plished on the first day due to the normal disorganization at the outset, whereas a dou- 
ble pace would be possible on the second day because presumably the men would still 
be fresh. The author is obviously stressing the realization of speed to surprise the en- 
emy relatively unprepared, as Sun-tzu also strongly advocates in Art of War, Chapter 

9.) 

100. The pent-up river analogy also appears in the “Superior Strategy” section of 
the Three Secret Teachings. 

101. The text couches it in terms of applying a mineral of the same color to them. 
This is generally understood either as responding in kind to their strength, such as em- 
ploying chariots to confront chariots (presumably to cause their rapid disintegration 
by confronting and smashing their strength ), or as using banners of identical colors to 
cause confusion, (For the former, see WLT CCCY, p. 133; for the latter, WIT CY, p. 37; 
and WLT CS, p. 101.) 

102. In accord with Wu Ch’i’s dictum, “Execute anyone who does not follow or- 
ders” (Chapter 5, “Responding to Change,” Wu-tzu). Only through such draconian 
measures could the army be unified and realize its potential effectiveness. 

1 03. The title of the chapter, Chiang Li, by itself would normally be understood as 
“Principles of Generalship” or the “General’s Principles.” However, the chapter opens 
with a discussion of the general’s role as an impartial administrator of the law and pro- 
ceeds with a strong condemnation of the criminal practices of his day, including the 
system of extended guilt or culpability. (In the latter the criminal’s relatives and associ- 
ates are implicated in various ways and are also severely punished or executed.) The 
first sentence identifies the general with this role of administrator (of the law) (cf. WLT 
WCHC, 5:57). 

104. The commentators and modern Chinese translators have produced much- 
simplified and also very contorted versions of the first two sentences of this paragraph. 
The first problem arises with determining the appropriate meaning for ch'iu, trans- 
lated as “stop” but found primarily with the meaning “help,” “aid,” or “assist” as well 
as “to stop” and “to correctively manage.” ( It may also be an error for a somewhat sim- 
ilar character, “to seek,” or for another, “to pursue.”) Most of the modern editions sim- 
ply state the apparent implications of the sentences: namely, that in his administration 
of law cases, the perfected man does not seek for evidence or crimes beyond the case 
that is immediately present. Thus, even if the criminal has shot at him in the past, this 
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does not implicate him in the present. However, such explanations are not very satis- 
factory. (Cf. WLTCC WCCS, 1 :4; WLT CS, p. 1 06; WLT CY, pp. 39-40; WLT CC, p. 
44.) 

105. The BS edition concludes rather differently and much less effectively for the 
point of Wei Liao-tzu’s argument: “A state hero would overcome [the false accusa- 
tion), while the ‘mean man’ would [falsely accuse himself)" (WLT CC, p. 45; and WLT 
CS, pp. 1 04- 105). This fragment obviously assumes a great capacity for enduring pain 
on the part of the state hero. 

106. This describes a situation exactly contrary to the ideal just portrayed in Chap- 
ter 8. 

107. Although somewhat similar expressions occur in isolation in Chapters 2 and 
1 3 of Sun-tzu’s Art of War ; the entire sentence does not. 

108. The four groups were the officials (aristocrats), farmers, artisans, and mer- 
chants. 

1 09. The BS text has “calculate the migrant peoples" (cf. WLT CC, p. 48; and WLT 
CS, pp. 109-1 10). This would reflect Wei Liao-tzu’s advocacy of state policies to at- 
tract immigrants and displaced persons, as discussed in earlier chapters. 

1 10. “Master artisans," following WLT CC, p. 48. 

111. The BS have “root" rather than “authority," which changes the last part of the 
sentence to read “is the root/basis of ruler and ministers" (cf. WLT CC, p. 48; WLT CS, 
p. 1 1 0). There is disagreement as to whether the term ch'en chu refers to “the ministers 
and the ruler" or just the ruler (cf. WLT CCCY, p. 149; WLT CY, p. 43). 

112. “Opening and closing” (or “stopping up") was encountered in Chapter 3, 
“Discussion of Regulations." The “single Tao" may refer either to the combination of 
agriculture and warfare or to those policies designed to unify the people and integrate 
the government and the people (also see note 18). 

1 13. Understood by HsU Yung as “this is the basis for ensuring that resources will 
have a surplus" (WLT CS, p. 1 1 0). 

1 14. Because the government’s domestic policies are being discussed, some com- 
mentators take this sentence as referring to the status of activities within the state 
(WLT CY, p. 43). However, it is generally understood as referring to evaluating the en- 
emy, knowing the enemy’s weakness and movement (WLTCC WCCS, I:52B; WLT 
CCCY, p. 150; WLT CS, pp. 110-111). 

1 15. The li (rites) defining the relationship between ruler and subject, king and feu- 
dal lord. (The Chou li [ under the Office of the Ssu-ma) and the Ssu-ma Fa contain simi- 
lar justifications in terms of aberrant behavior, in accord with the li understood as fur- 
nishing the parameters of government, for mounting a punitive expedition. Two are 
mentioned in Chapter 8, above [see note 84].) 

1 16. The state is apparently so ideal that people concentrate on basic occupations 
and are neither contentious nor motivated by rewards. However, this depiction mark- 
edly contradicts Wei Liao-tzu’s advocacy of markets and commercial activity as the es- 
sential foundation of the state’s prosperity and the bulwark of military financing. 

117. The five grains are variously identified, even in antiquity. Millet was the basis 
of northern diets, and one early list includes two types of millet. Other grains were rice, 
wheat, barley, and legumes. (See Francesca Bray, Agriculture, Science and Civilisation 
in China, Vol. 6, Part II, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1984, pp. 432ff.) 
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1 18. The ruler’s Virtue and enlightened rule shine throughout the world. 

1 19. Presumably on the proper structure for human relations. Liu Yin refers to 
“The Great Plan" in the Shu Ching in illustration, in which case the ruler’s discourse 
would be all-encompassing (WLTCC WCCS, 1:56A). 

120. These sentences do not appear in the present text of Sun-tzu’s Art of War. 

121. Reflecting Sun-tzu’s principles, particularly as expressed in the Art of War, 
Chapter 1. 

1 22. This quotation, which is not found in the present text of the Art of War, has as 
many interpretations as there are commentators and modern translators. Our transla- 
tion largely follows Liu Yin (WLTCC WCCS, 1:6 1 A), but for other variations compare 
WLT CS, p. 1 20; WLT CY, p. 50; and WLT CCCY, pp. 1 76- 1 77. 

123. The last phrase can also be understood in the past tense, as “those who suf- 
fered a defeat [in reality) had no men.” 

1 24. The analogies of rushing water and lightning are commonly found in the mili- 
tary writings, normally to advocate and describe the swiftness and effect of an over- 
whelming, onrushing attack. Although most of the strategists also raised the specter of 
the chaos and disorder inherent in such precipitousness (and advised capitalizing on it 
whenever possible), in general they still emphasized employing it. 

1 25. As described in Chapter 4, “Combat Awesomeness.” (The commentators and 
translators erroneously tend to ignore “discussions,” interpreting the character as 
“plans” or simply deleting it altogether. This misses Wei Liao-tzu’s emphasis on plan- 
ning and detailed discussions, as Sun-tzu advocated, to realize victory without engag- 
ing in combat.) 

126. The term translated as “company commander” is po, which was encountered 
previously in Chapter 4, “Combat Awesomeness” (see note 5 1 ). In the passage that fol- 
lows, the number of men under his command is explicitly recorded as one hundred 
men, making the unit a company. 

1 27. Throughout this chapter we translate chu, which means “punish” or “execute/ 
kill,” as “execute” in accord with the general — although not unanimous — view of the 
commentators. Military law was strict, and the tradition from Shang Yang on down 
embodied the belief that only thoroughness in implementing the severest punishments 
would cause the people and soldiers to follow the laws and orders. 

128. The commentators differ on whether these are guard posts — possibly kiosks 
or watchtowers — or simply some sort of marker, such as posts or pennants. (Cf. WLT 
CCCY, p. 195; WLT CY, p. 57; WLT CC, p. 58; WLT CS, p. 130.) 

129. Possibly other provisions of the law that would cover the offenses committed 
by the officers, as described in “Orders for Severe Punishment,” Chapter 13. 

130. Presumably, the feathers are affixed to their caps or helmets to provide a 
marker that jutts into the air and is more easily visible than any marking on their uni- 
forms. 

131. Many commentators assume this means that the soldiers in the first line of five 
wore their emblems on their heads, those in the next line wore them on their necks, and 
so forth. However, this would be redundant because the members of the lines would al- 
ready be clearly distinguished by the color of their emblems. It is more likely that it 
applies to the subgroup of five squads within the company of one hundred, as our 
translation expresses. (Compare WLTCC WCCS, IL3B; WLT CCCY, p. 203; and 
WLT CY, p. 61.) 
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1 32. Literally, “commanders of the troops," as the context makes clear (cf. WLT CC 
WCCS, 1 1 :4a; WLT eY, p. 61; and WLI CCCY, p. 207). However, some scholars un- 
derstand this as “commanders and troops” (cf. WLT CS, p. 1 36). 

133. A similar passage appears in the Wu-tzu , Chapter 5, “Responding to Change.” 

134. The translation follows the suggestion of Robin D.S. Yates. The commenta- 
tors and modern translators take it (both here and in other texts) as “Beat the drum 
once and the army goes left; beat it again and it goes to the right” (cf. WLT CY, p. 63; 
and WLT CS, p. 1 39). Liu Chung-p’ing offers a unique explanation: Within the pair of 
drumsticks, the left one is much heavier and thus makes a larger, deeper sound, 
whereas the right one is lighter and is more suitable for a lighter, rapid sound. However, 
he fails to offer a satisfactory translation of this sentence, although his theory could de- 
scribe a distinction between the heavier, slow beat and a rapid, racing beat (see WLT 
CCCY, pp. 21 1-213). 

135. Except fora few characters in preface, this passage is identical to one found in 
Chapter 54 “Teaching Combat," in the Six Secret Teachings and is almost identical to a 
(presumably earlier) one found in Chapter 3, “Controlling the Army,” of the Wu-tzu. 
Wu Ch'i apparently sought to establish the systematized training of the troops through 
ever-widening concentric circles. One man — presumably an officer — taught ten men. 
These ten men were then responsible for transferring the instructions to one hundred 
and the one hundred in turn to one thousand. Consequently, this is similar to the prac- 
tice of having instructions radiate down from the higher-ranking officers to the lower 
ones and then to the troops, as in Questions and Replies. The passage in the Six Secret 
Teachings begins with the statement “When teaching the commanders and officers,” 
clearly indicating that it, too, is founded on a downward radiation concept. However, 
the passage in the Wei Liao-tzu lacks these prefatory characters and has the character 
ho y “to unite" or “join with,” rather than ch'eng t “to complete” (with the implication 
of “to extend”). Although ho can be glossed as ch'eng , in the Wei Liao-tzu it appears 
that the authors understand these perhaps common sentences differently. Conse- 
quently, when the training at each smaller unit level is complete, it is united with other 
such units to make up the next-larger tactical unit and then undergo joint training. 
Thus the translation differs somewhat from the previous passages. (Cf. WLT CY, pp. 
63-64; WLT CS, p. 139; and WLT CCCY, pp. 214-215.) 

136. Compare with the ceremony described in Chapter 21 of the Six Secret Teach- 
ings , “Appointing the General," and see textual note 4 1 for an explanation of the axes. 

1 37. See the similar description in Chapter 5 1 /‘Dispersing and Assembling,” of the 
Six Secret Teachings. 

1 38. The term translated as “vanguard," chung chiin , has traditionally been under- 
stood as designating a rear guard force, an army that “follows in the rear” ( WLTCC 
WCCS, 11:8 B; WLT CCCY, pp. 226-232). This explanation was based on chung 
meaning the “heel of the foot" and “to follow in the footsteps of.” However, modern 
commentators understand it as referring to a “vanguard" because this chapter speaks 
of it as following behind the advance army (cf. WLT CC, p. 65; WLT CY, pp. 67-68; 
WLT CS, pp. 146-147). 

139. Understanding piao as a type of command pennant (cf. WLT CC, p. 65). The 
chapter refers to these pennants several times, and various explanations are offered by 
the commentators. One is that flags or pennants were emplaced at the assembly point 
or on the designated battlefields and that the various forces then marched to them. 



Others suggest they were a sort of marker post that functioned similarly (cf. WLTCC 
WCCS, II: 8B-9A). Still another view is that piao refers to a prearranged schedule and 
that actions should be taken in accord with it (cf. WLT CY, p. 68). Finally, some feel 
that they conveyed a prearranged signal or command and were possibly a pennant or 
flag of some type (cf. WLT CS, p. 1 36). In the latter case, ho piao might refer to uniting 
the halves of the command, thereby authenticating it. 

140. Raised, or possibly presented to the commander. 

141. The soldiers are not just fed but are ceremoniously feasted to raise their morale 
for battle. 

142. This sentence is thought by some commentators to be a misplaced fragment 
because it bears little relation to the context. The explanations for the four unortho- 
dox forces include the main army, advance army, vanguard, and the division of troops. 
(The latter is clearly forced, as is the whole explanation. Any force can be used in unor- 
thodox tactics; they arc not inherently unorthodox despite a force perhaps having spe- 
cial training.) Others suggest they are four main types of battle array (WLT CC, pp. 
65-66) or corner positions on the formation (WLT CS, pp. 9-10.) 

143. The commentators differ on the meaning of hsiang tsan; some take it as “to 
participate in planning military affairs,” others as “to investigate and check each oth- 
er,” and still others as translated. (Cf. WLT CCCY, p. 232; WLT CS, pp. 146-147; 
WLTCC, p. 66.) 

1 44. Although the text is ambiguous, clearly both the squad leader — who is respon- 
sible for the behavior and attainments of his men — and the instructor will be liable to 
punishment. 

1 45. The term translated as “falls ill” is variously understood — from leaving forma- 
tion and thus not participating in the drills to falling down, lying on the ground. In the 
latter case the soldier would obviously not need to report his illness himself. (Cf. WLL 
CY, p. 70; WLT CC, p. 68; and WLT CS, p. 151.) Liu Yin suggests that the term is not 
clear but may mean “commit an offense” (WLTCC WCCS, 11:1 IB; also see WLT 
CCCY, p. 236). 

1 46. As discussed in Chapter 1 7, “Orders for Regulating the Troops." 

147. A mid-echelon officer apparently in charge of eight hundred men (WLL CS, p. 
151). 

148. Following the commentators who gloss chiieh as to engage in archery or 
weapons practice rather than as a term designating foot-speed measure (WLT CC, p. 
69; WLT CY, p. 70). 

1 49. No doubt the rewards — which would be based strictly on objectively quantifi- 
able battlefield achievements such as the number of heads, prisoners, and flags cap- 
tured — also included the awarding of flags of rank. Thus everyone would be able to 
observe the basis for such awards and also the promotions themselves. 

1 50. The commentators generally understand lu It as “uniting strength," probably 
based on a Kuo yti gloss. However, in this case the meaning of the original character — 
“kill,” “slay in war,” “massacre” — would perhaps be more appropriate. The sentence 
would then read “Establishing awesomeness lies in [attaining] killing power.” 

151. Following WLT C Y, p. 70; WLT CC, p. 69. 

152. Certain variant texts have “army” for “chariots.” However, the passage is 
more comprehensible if it refers to the three chariot officers and the squads of five, re- 
flecting the stage of growing chariot and infantry cooperation (WLT CC, p. 71 ). 
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153. These terms have been encountered previously with a different meaning. Sec 
note 1 9, the text of chapter 3, and note 1 1 2. 

154. Or possibly to stop in the sense of encamping. (Cf. WLTCC WCCS, II.-16A; 
WLT CC, p. 71 ; and WLT CS, p. 1 54.) 

1 55. As in ascend a wall, mount a parapet. 

156. Emending “first” to “causes,” as Liu Yin's commentary suggests (WLTCC 
WCCS, IL16B). 

157. Apparently the aim is to make the formation as dense as possible, with the 
spears almost touching (cf. WLTCC WCCS, II: 1 7A). Some have understood this as re- 
ferring to their deployment when encamped, but it need not be so restricted (cf. WLT 
CY, p. 75). 

158. The Sung edition has “strong” rather than wise. However, because the chariot 
also served as a command platform, “strong” is not invariably correct. 

159. Emending “their” to “flags,” following the Sung edition. 

160. This passage is similar to those found in several texts describing the commit- 
ments required of generals being commissioned. 

161. Following the Sung edition rather than the Ming, although both can mean 
“within a short period.” (Liu Yin explains the Ming text as “a few spies,” which seems 
rather inappropriate to the context [WLTCC WCCS, II:19A|.) 

1 62. This presumably refers to the ruler in his implementation of the system of re- 
wards and punishments. 

163. Based on the context, these two sentences could also be understood as refer- 
ring to those who presumed to interfere with the implementation of the law. Thus, “If 
someone should be punished, execute anyone who requests that he be spared. If some- 
one should be rewarded, execute anyone who requests that he not be rewarded.” 

164. Their internal changes, deviations from the ideal and the proper. The sen- 
tences that follow suggest using probing stimuli to elicit changes, similar to the tech- 
niques used by the T’ai Kung in evaluating men discussed in Chapters 6 and 20. 

165. A principle espoused in Chapter 40 of the Six Secret Teachings , “Occupying 
Enemy Territory.” The prospect of achieving an opening or some other advantage will 
presumably lead them to commit their forces to the enterprise, thereby wearing them 
down without throwing them into such a completely hopeless situation that they will 
fight a desperate, pitched battle. (Much of the earlier material in the chapter on attack- 
ing cities while sparing the people also reflects Chapter 40.) 

1 66. They are thinking of leaving, escaping. 

167. Literally, “their minds have been lost,” to which Liu Yin adds the interesting 
comment that when they have “lost their minds, how can they possibly make plans?” 
This explains the problem of “distorted plans,” noted in the chapter’s last sentence. 

168. Either this chapter has been deliberately condensed during the course of trans- 
mission, or significant portions have simply been lost. The Ch ’ un-shu chih-yao and the 
bamboo slips supplement the received Ming (Sung) text in numerous places but do not 
represent sufficiently radical changes to necessitate revising the latter in view of our 
objective of translating the integral Sung/Ming text. However, for the convenience of 
readers interested in this material, rather than appending a confusing array of sen- 
tences section by section, we provide a tentative complete translation after the notes 
for this chapter. (The translation follows the reconstructed text found in the WLT CS, 
pp. 159-160.) 



1 69. A saying from the Tao Te Chirtg previously encountered in this and other mili- 
tary classics. 

170. Some commentators suggest that “trunk” should be understood as “pillars” 
and “seed” as “foundation” (cf. WLT CY, p. 79). 

171. The translation follows Liu Yin’s division of the text. However, some com- 
mentators understand this sentence as referring to integrating and unifying the martial 
and civil, continuing the thread of the previous sentence. (See WLT CY, p. 79; and also 
the RT translation below.) 

172. Following the Ming text, which asserts the principle that an advance front 
should be dispersed in order to be effective. (Cf. WLTCC WCCS, IL22B and the 
slightly different view in WLT CY, p. 79.) Other commentators understand ta t which 
can mean “to penetrate” in the passive sense — as “be penetrated” — so that being dis- 
persed would be harmful. (This is apparently based on the absence of “advance front” 
in the RT, for which see the translation below.) Also recall this statement from Book III 
of the Ssu-tna Fa: “When advancing, the most important thing for the ranks is to be dis- 
persed; when engaged in battle, to be dense.” 

173. Following Liu Yin’s suggestion that the sentence refers to the general and the 
troops, respectively (WLTCC WCCS, II:23A). 

Translation of the reconstructed text: “Weapons are inauspicious implements; 
combat is a contrary Virtue; conflict is the last of affairs. The true king attacks the bru- 
tal and chaotic to settle benevolence and righteousness. They are the means by which 
the warring states establish their awesomeness and encroach on their enemies, what 
weak states are unable to abandon. 

“The military takes the martial as its ridge beam and takes the civil as its pillars. It 
takes the martial as the exterior, and takes the civil as the interior. It makes the martial 
the external, and makes the civil the internal. One who can investigate and fathom 
these three will then know the means to victory and defeat. The martial is the means to 
insult an enemy, to determine life and death. The civil is the means to discern benefit 
and harm, examine security and danger. The martial is the means to contravene an en- 
emy, the civil is the means to defend. The military’s employment of the civil and martial 
is like an echo responding to a sound, like a shadow following a body. 

“An army is victorious through being unified and defeated through being beset by 
dissension. Through tightness formations are inevitably solid; when dispersed they are 
porous. A general who has awesomeness will survive; one who loses his awesomeness 
will die. One who has awesomeness will be victorious; one without awesomeness will 
be defeated. When the troops have a general, then they will fight; when they are with- 
out a general, then they will flee. When they have a general, they will die; when without 
a general, they will be disgraced. What is meant by awesomeness is rewards and pun- 
ishments. One whose troops fear their general more than the enemy will be victorious 
in battle. One whose troops fear the enemy more than their general will flee from bat- 
tle. Thus to know who will be victorious, who defeated, before engaging in battle, defi- 
nitely weigh your general with the enemy. The enemy and your general are like a steel- 
yard and balance. 

“The army is ordered through being settled and quiet, and becomes chaotic 
through brutality and haste. Sending troops forth and deploying the army definitely 
have constant orders; the dispersal and density of the lines and squads definitely have 
constant methods; and arraying the rows from front to rear has its appropriateness 
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and suitability. Constant orders arc not for pursuing a fleeing enemy or suddenly strik- 
ing a city. If the front and rear are disordered, then [the army) loses [its integrity). If the 
front loses [their order], the rear beheads them. 

“As for the army’s constant formations, there are those which face toward the en- 
emy; those which are internally oriented; standing formations; and sitting formations. 
Formations which face toward the enemy provide the means to prepare against exter- 
nal threats. Internally oriented ones are the means to preserve the center. Standing for- 
mations are the means to move, sitting formations the means to stop. Mixed forma- 
tions — with some soldiers standing, others sitting — respond to each other in accord 
with the need to advance or stop, the general being in the middle. The weapons of the 
seated soldiers are the sword and ax; the weapons of the standing soldiers are the 
spear-tipped halberd and crossbow; the general also occupies the middle. 

“Those who excel at repulsing the enemy first join battle with orthodox troops, 
then [use unorthodox ones] to control them. This is the technique for certain victory. 

“Generals and their troops do not have the closeness of fathers and sons, nor the in- 
timacy of blood relationship nor the personal connections of the six degrees of family 
relationship. Yet, although before them there is a thousand-fathom-deep valley or the 
abyss of a precipitous mountain gorge, when they see the enemy they race at them as if 
returning home, and when they see the enemy entering water or fire they follow them 
in, it is because before them they see the clarity of rewards and preservation, while be- 
hind them they see the punishment of certain death. If in front of them the general is 
not able to make clear his [rewards and behind them he is not able to make his punish- 
ments severe), then it defeats the army, causes the death of the general and the capture 
of the troops. The general who is able to control his officers and troops, [both) within 
the encampment and when practicing formations, makes his corporeal punishments 
and fines severe, and makes his various rewards clear. Then, when they issue forth they 
will realize complete achievement. 

“Array the fu and yiieh axes [for punishment), make a display of the emblems and 
flags [used as rewards]. Those who have merit must be rewarded; those who contra- 
vene orders must die. When the point is reached that the two enemies are confronting 
each other, the deployed formations arc pressing close upon each other, and the general 
takes up the drumsticks and drums the advance, then surviving and perishing, life and 
death, lie in the tips of the drumsticks. Even though there are those under Heaven who 
excel at commanding armies, [no one) will be able to repulse them after the great drum- 
ming. When the troops have gone forth, the armies have been deployed, and the ar- 
rayed formations see the enemy — looking across at each other’s emblems and Hags, be- 
fore the arrows have been shot and cross in flight, before the long blades have 
clashed — those who yell out first are termed ‘vacuous,’ those who yell out afterward 
are termed ‘substantial,’ and those who do not yell are termed ‘secretive.’ ‘Vacuous,’ 
‘substantial,’ and ‘secretive 1 are the embodiment of warfare.” 

1 74. As with “Army Orders I,” a tentative translation of the RT found in the WLT 
CS (pp. 160-161) follows the chapter notes below. 

1 75. The punishment for men involved in such flight is thus an extended three-year 
tour of duty on the border, in contrast to the earlier-mentioned single year’s obligation. 

1 76. The double expenditure is generally understood as referring either to the ra- 
tions for an empty position plus those consumed by a man at home or, more likely, to 



two rations covering only a single man at the front. (Cf. WLT CS, p. 165; WLT CY, p. 
83; WLT CCCY, p. 29 1 .) 

177. Although the text seems straightforward, this sentence has caused consider- 
able discussion over the centuries. As mentioned in note 22 to the translator’s introduc- 
tion, it has frequently been taken as referring to administering capital punishment to 
the troops, apparently to put them in greater awe of their own commander than of the 
enemy. More likely, it should be understood as translated: “The general is able to bear 
having half of his men killed to achieve victory.” (Sec Hsii Yung’s lengthy discussion in 
the WLT CS, pp. 166-175.) 

Translation of the reconstructed text: “Districts which are a hundred li from the 
army should all make preparations for defense and for repelling [the enemy) just as a 
city which lies on the borders. When there is an order to mobilize the army, the com- 
manding officers should receive their drums and flags, halberds and armor. On the day 
for issuing forth, anyone who goes out across the district borders after his command- 
ing officer shall be liable for the law for late arrival for border duty. 

“After serving on border duty for a year, anyone who subsequently deserts and does 
not follow the commanding officer’s orders shall be punished analogously to the law' 
for deserting the army. If his parents, wife, or children know about it, they will share 
the crime with him. If they do not know about it, pardon them. 

“If a soldier arrives at the headquarters of the Grand General a day after his com- 
manding officer, his parents, wife, and children should all share the crime with him. If a 
soldier abandons his post to return home for a day and his parents, wife, or children do 
not arrest him, hold him, or report it, they will also share the crime with him. 

“If they should lose their commanding officer in battle, or if their commanding offi- 
cer should be killed in battle and the troops flee by themselves and return [to the rear], 
they deserve to all be beheaded. If a commanding officer should command his troops 
in a retreat, anyone who beheads him and seizes his troops should be rewarded. Any- 
one [among them) in the army who has not achieved merit must serve three years at the 
border. 

“If the army engages in a major battle and the Grand General dies, all the subordi- 
nate officers commanding units of more than five hundred men who were not able to 
fight to the death with the enemy deserve to be beheaded. All the troops near the com- 
manding general, on the left and right in [protective] formation, deserve to be be- 
headed. As for the remaining officers and men, those who have achieved military merit 
should be reduced one grade of merit. Those who have not achieved military merit 
should be rcscripted to three years’ border duty. 

“If the squad of five loses a man in battle, or if a squad member dies in battle but 
they do not retrieve his corpse, then rake away all the merit of all his squad members. 
[Those without military merit] should be rescripted to three years' border duty. If they 
retrieve his corpse, then their crimes should be pardoned. 

“If the troops escape and return home ... it is a great harm to the army and a great 
waste to the state. If the generals are unable to stop it, this is the way to become inter- 
nally weak of oneself. 

“The army’s advantage and disadvantage lie w r ith name and substance in the state. 
Today if a person’s name appears on the military [rolls] but in reality he is at home, then 
the [army) has not gained the substance [of his presence], and the household has not 
gained the [registration of] his name. When troops are assembled to compose an army. 
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it will have an empty name and no substance. Outside the state it will be inadequate to 
repel enemies, while within the borders it will be inadequate to defend the state. This is 
the way in which the army becomes insufficient, in which the general has his awesome- 
ness taken away. 

“I believe that when soldiers abandon their units and return home, the other mem- 
bers of their squad in the same barracks and their officers take their rations for their 
own consumption while the person is eating at home. Thus a person is nominally with 
the army, but in reality double the ration is expended. The resources of the state are 
then empty' and completely exhausted, and the harvest is outside. (Alternative reading: 
(The troops) are outside for years.) How can the number fleeing to the interior [be re- 
duced]? 

“If they can be stopped from returning home, it prevents the loss of an army and is 
the first military victory. If the squads of five and ten arc caused to be mutually bonded 
to the point that in battle the troops and officers will aid each other, this is the second 
military victory. If the general is able to establish his awesomeness, the soldiers to mas- 
ter and follow their instructions, while the commands and orders are clear and trusted, 
and attacking and defending are both properly executed, this is the third military vic- 
tory. 

“In antiquity those who excelled in employing the army could [bear to) kill half of 
their officers and soldiers. The next could kill 30 percent and the lowest 10 percent. 
The awesomeness of one who could sacrifice half of his troops is established within the 
Seas. The strength of one who could sacrifice 30 percent could be applied to the feudal 
lords. The orders of one who could sacrifice 10 percent would be implemented among 
his officers and troops. I have heard that a mass of a hundred ten-thousands that does 
not fight is not as good as the corpses of ten thousand men. Ten thousand men who do 
not die are not as good as the ghosts of one hundred men. 

“When rewards are as clear as the sun and moon and as credible as the four seasons; 
when orders are as strict as the fu and yiieh axes and as sharp as [the famous sword] 
Kan-chian , it has never been heard of that there were officers and troops who would 
not die in the lists!” 
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Notes to the Translator’s Introduction 

1 . For an extensive discussion, refer to Hsii Pao-lin, HSK CS, pp. 26-33, and espe- 
cially pp. 29-30 for the history of the text in Japan. 

2. For a general discussion, see ibid., pp. 1-18. 

3. From Shih chi 55, “The Hereditary House of Marquis Liu.” The translation is 
based onTakigawa Kametaro, Shiki kaichu kosho , 1 -volume reprint, I-wen yin-shu- 
kuan, Taipei, 1 972 (Tokyo, 1 932-1934), original edition, pp. 784-785. 

4. Cf. HsU Pei-ken, Yai-kung Liu-t'ao chin-chu chin-i , Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, 
Taipei, 1976, pp. 29-31. 

5. Quoted in Ch’ii Wan-li, Hsien-Ch'in wett-shih tzu-liao k'ao-pieti (hereafter 
Hsien-Ch’in, Lien-ching, Taipei, 1983, p. 481. 

6. A Sung scholar, Chang Shang-ying — who is closely identified with the Su shu (for 
which he wrote an introduction and a commentary), claimed that the famous work 
given to Chang Liang was neither the Three Strategies nor the Six Secret Teachings but 
instead was the Su shu. He further asserted that Chang Liang had ordered the book en- 
tombed with him to prevent the unworthy from obtaining it and that it had resurfaced 
only when discovered by grave robbers in the Chin dynasty. Although it is generally ac- 
cepted that Chang forged the Su shu himself, the concept of burying works to prevent 
their transmission is worth noting. For a brief discussion of the Su shu , see Ch'ii Wan-li, 
Hsien-Ch’in , p. 48 1; and Chang Hsin-ch’cng, cd., Wei-shu t'ung-k'ao (hereafter Wei- 
shu ), Vol. 2, Taiwan Shangwu yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1970 (reprint) (original edition, 
1939), pp. 808-809. 

7. Cf. Hsli Pao-lin, HSK CS, pp. 6-18. 

8. Slightly later in his biography the Grand Historian writes, “Chang Liang exer- 
cised his persuasion on the Duke of P'ei (Liu Pang) with the military strategies of the 
T’ai Kung” (Takigawa, Shiki, p. 785). Chang Lieh advances the same conclusion. See 
Cheng Liang-shu, ed., Hsii Wei-shu t’ung-k'ao (hereafter Hsii Wei-shu ), Vol. 3, 
HsUeh-sheng shu-chli, Taipei, 1984, pp. 1594-1597. 

9. Cf. Hsii Pao-lin, HSK CS, pp. 6-9. 

10. The former I lan officially ended with Wang Mang usurping the throne and de- 
claring himself the first emperor of the Hsin dynasty in a.d. 9. He was a member of the 
imperially related Wang family who exploited the family’s power and influence, be- 
came regent for two youthful emperors, and finally reigned under his own authority. 
Accordingly, HsU Pao-lin believes the Three Strategies describes the conditions leading 
to this usurpation, itemizing the dangers of powerful imperial relatives monopolizing 
power and of skilled politicians controlling affairs. However, rulers at every level of 
the old feudal hierarchy were equally confronted with such problems throughout an- 
cient Chinese history, and many other strategists and intellectuals — including Han Fei- 
tzu — decried the situation. Hsii’s argument that the passage about reducing the power 
of commanding generals after a campaign refers to the period following the establish- 
ment of the Han also lacks the singularity of uniqueness. Clearly, the Ch’in had also 
been confronted with demobilizing a tremendous force — a mass no longer bound to 
the land (cf. Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China, Beacon Press, Boston, 
1 960, pp. 441-443) — as had other states after massive efforts and significant strategic 
victories during the Warring States period. 

1 1 . Hsii Pao-lin perceives a new realization of the value of strategic strongpoints in 
the Three Strategies , one that results from experiences gained in the increasingly vast 
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scope of conflict leading to the establishment of the Han dynasty. This may, however, 
be a case of projecting historical events into strategic thought. The Six Secret Teachings 
had already advanced tactical methods for systematically exploiting configurations of 
terrain (as HsU acknowledges), and the passage on which his view is based consists of 
only three four-character phrases. Cf. HsU, HSK CS, pp. 22, 74-75. 

12. See Wei Ju-lin $ running comments throughout the HSK CCCY; and HsU Pao- 
lin, 1 1SK CS, especially pp. 10-13, as well as his running commentary and analysis. 
Hsu has perhaps artificially isolated Legalist elements that are an integral part of prior 
strategic thought. Wei’s commentary tends to emphasize the book’s continuity with 
previous military writings, especially the Six Secret Teachings. 

1 3. HsU, HSK CS, pp. 8~-88, does not accept the possibility that it might be an in- 
terpolation. 

14. HsU believes the Three Strategies expresses a new, significantly advanced atti- 
tude toward the people because they are seen as being as essential as the general to at- 
taining victory. Moreover, the general should have his intentions penetrate to the 
masses rather than simply commanding them while keeping them ignorant, as Sun-tzu 
advocated (see Sun-tzu, th e Art of War, Chapter I 1 ). Effective government presumably 
responds to the people’s problems and needs, so a new relationship is thereby created 
(see HsU, HSK CS, pp. 20-21, 57-58). However, Wei Ju-lin takes the opposite view 
(HSK CCCY, p. 39). 

15. HSK CS, pp. 52, 108-111. 

16. This spirit clearly pervades the entire Tao Te Ching. Readers unfamiliar with 
this Taoist classic can consult the readily available translations by D. C. Lau (see note 
1 7), Wing-tsit Chan, or Arthur Waley. 

1 7. This famous phrase is from Verse 3 1 and may also be translated “Weapons are 
inauspicious implements.” It is followed by a second phrase, “There are things that ab- 
hor them” rather than “The Tao of Heaven abhors them.” In his translation [Tao Te 
Ching . Chinese University Press, Hong Kong, 1982, p. 49) D. C. Lau notes that this 
verse lacks Wang Pi’s commentary, leading to the suspicion that it may be a commenta- 
tor’s interpolation. At the same time the concept appears elsewhere, as in Kou Chien’s 
biography in the Shih chi, 4 1 (Takigawa, Shiki, p. 654), and Chapter 12 of the Six Se- 
cret Teachings (cf. HSK CCCY, p. 1 23). 

18. See HsU, HSK CS, pp. 64, 96-97. It seems doubtful that the Three Strategies 
represents the most advanced conceptualization of character usage up until that time, 
as HsU asserts. 

19. Note how the concept of shame — which is vital to Confucian thought, the Wu- 
tzu , and other military writings — has been superseded. 

20. The pivotal expression is found in the Tao Te Ching , Verse 78, “Under Heaven 
nothing is softer or weaker than water, but for attacking the firm and strong nothing is 
able to surpass it.” Also note Verse 76. 

21. The Three Strategies does not really expand on the referents of the hard and 
soft, the weak and strong, but merely mentions them in two passages. Once the duality 
is established, prolific speculation is possible. 

22. Liu Yin, HSKCC WCCS, “Superior Strategy,” 3B-4A. 
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Notes to the Text 

1 . Although this sentence is usually taken as referring to the “commander in chief” 
rather than the ruler, the subsequent content of the passage suggests it might be trans- 
lated as “The ruler’s method for command focuses on winning the minds of the val- 
iant.” 

2. “All living beings” is actually expressed as “the category of [beings) containing 
ch i.” The conceptualization of men in terms of ch'i underlies the military psychology 
of courage, discipline, and ch'i manipulation, as can be seen in the other military clas- 
sics as well. 

3. “Pronouncements” appears to be the best English rendering for the term ch'en 
(Matthews #181, where the pronunciation is given as “ ch'an Morohashi, #36144; 
and Ta Chung-wen ts’u-tien, #36986), which basically means prophecy or verifica- 
tion. However, these “pronouncements” generally seem to be based on military experi- 
ence and common sense rather than on prognostications about the future. They predict 
the results that will be obtained from following particular courses of action in certain 
situations and also provide abstracted wisdom. I he original source for these quota- 
tions, if one existed, has been lost. As discussed in the translator’s introduction, HsU 
Pao-lin cites the use of this term as evidence that the text was composed in the Han 
period, based on his assertion that the character ch'en does not appear before the Ch'in 
dynasty (HSK CS, p. 15). Also note HSK CCCY, p. 40. 

4. This sentence is cited as evidence of the Taoist influence in the text. The Three 
Strategies obviously differs from a purely passive posture in advocating the appropri- 
ate use of both the hard and soft, even though in a relativistic sense, the soft can over- 
come the hard. Accordingly, Hsu Pao-lin asserts that the work is a product of Huang- 
Lao Taoism and therefore could not have been written until Huang-Lao thought devel- 
oped and flourished in the Former Han era (HSK CS, pp. 10-1 3). 

5. “Brigand” appears to be the best translation for the term tsei, which originally 
carried the strong meaning of harming or killing people and committing crimes against 
the established order (such as an officer killing his superior or ruler). It also had a class 
or social status basis because presumably the mean or common people could only com- 
mit tao , which primarily meant robbery but also included the murder of officials. Cf. 
Tu Cheng-sheng, “Ch'uan-t'ung fa-tien shih-yuan— ch’ien lun Li Li Fa-ching te wen- 
t’i,” in HsU Cho-yUn, Chung-kuo li-shih lun-wen-chi , Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 
1 986, pp. 433-438. Tsei may also be translated as “bandit” and “murderer.” 

6. Wei Ju-lin believes there must be an error in the text because basic military 
thought dictates seizing the active role rather than responding. See HSK CCCY, p. 42. 
(However, permitting affairs to begin to unfold may also allow taking control and 
therefore still being the manipulator.) 

7. This four-character phrase is somewhat problematic. According to the Ming 
commentator Liu Yin (HSKCC WCCS, 1:8 ), the enemies who harm and insult the ruler 
are to be overturned. (However, the character may be a loan for “investigated” rather 
than overturned.) Those whose offenses are not serious arc to be tolerated to see 
whether they reform. HsU Pao-lin glosses it as “to warn” (HSK CS, pp. 35 and 42). Al- 
ternatively, this may be a fragment that means “restore the decimated.” 
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8. Some commentators, including Hsu Pao-lin (HSK CS, p. 35), interpret this caus- 
atively — make the enemy depart so as to tire him. Others read it more simply, as to de- 
part yourself. The latter seems preferable, even though it is a general principle of the 
military works that one should exhaust an enemy by moving him about. Note Sun-tzu, 
the Art of War, Chapters 5 and 6. 

9. Liu Yin elaborates this as “Accord with the desires of the people to initiate appro- 
priate measures 7 ' rather than simply responding in an active fashion to his plans and 
movements. See HSKCC WCCS, I:9B. 

1 0. Another interpretation would be “Spread accusations and point out his errors,” 
which would be a basic propaganda measure in psychological warfare. 

1 1 . Liu Yin believes this sentence should be understood as “Set out a net of princi- 
ples to catch the Worthy” (HSKCC WCCS, I:9B). Hsii’s modern translation has “Es- 
tablish ambushes on all four sides to encircle and destroy them” (HSK CS, p. 43). 

12. Wu Ch’i both advocated and embodied this principle. 

13. This incident (circa 375 b.c.) involved Kou Chien, king of Yiieh, prior to the 
war that annihilated the state of Wu. Consequently, it is argued that the Three Strate- 
gies must have been written after 375 b.c. (assuming the incident is not a later interpo- 
lation). 

14. This is virtually a quotation from Wu Ch'i's biography in the Shih chi , which 
has been translated in the translator’s introduction to the Wu-tzu. A similar passage is 
also found at the end of Chapter 4 in the Wei Liao-tzu. 

15. This echoes, if not copies, Sun-tzu s analysis in the Art of War ; Chapter 5, “Stra- 
tegic Configuration of Power.” 

16. There are two interpretations of this passage. One is expressed by the transla- 
tion; the other would run “Thus officers can be treated with deference, but they cannot 
be treated arrogantly.” 

17. Wealth may refer here to the general’s possessions, goods brought in by mer- 
chants, excessive materials for the army, or perhaps the gifts and bribes of other states. 
In all cases temptation arises, and evil follows. 

1 8. This is essentially a summation of the allegory used by the T’ai Kung in his ini- 
tial interview with King Wen of the Chou dynasty, as preserved in the first chapter of 
the Six Secret Teachings. 

1 9. The Three August Ones are variously identified; however, they represent the ul- 
timate embodiment of government through radiant Virtue and profound nonaction. 
The five legendary emperors, again variously identified, followed them and were much 
more active — creating culture and the essential artifacts of civilization. In the Taoist 
view, as civilization declined from Virtue into artifice, rulers became more active — in- 
creasingly interfering in people’s lives and creating laws, taxes, and bureaucratic bur- 
dens. The Confucians held a similar “decline from Virtue” view, attributing the world’s 
problems to a lack of such Sages and the failure of moral values to be practiced — not 
because of the activity of the great rulers but in spite of it. 

20. The Army's Strategic Power is presumably another lost text. Whether this 
was an actual book or merely a convenient title created by the authors to attribute 
sayings — actual or conveniently concocted — that justified their thoughts is un- 
known. 



21. This hierarchy of armies allocated on the basis of feudal rank perhaps repre- 
sented the conditions at the start of the Chou dynasty, but by the middle of the Spring 
and Autumn period, the stronger states had five or more such armies — assuming an 
army to be 12,500 men. 

22. This sentence is cited as evidence that the work was composed after the Han dy- 
nasty had restored peace and tranquility. Hstl Pao-lin further asserts that it comes from 
a dialogue recorded in a Shih chi biography, proving a post -Shih chi date of composi- 
tion (HSK CS, p. 15). 

23. The character for “pleasure”and “music” is the same but with different pronun- 
ciations. Because the Confucians believed that the forms of propriety and music were 
essential elements of the foundation of personal development and education, the char- 
acter is translated as music. However, “pleasure” would work equally well, reading: 
“Their physical submission is attained through the forms of propriety; their mental 
submission is attained through pleasure. What I refer to as pleasure is not the sound of 
musical instruments.” The senses are never mutually exclusive. Mencius has a famous 
discussion with King Hui of Liang on music, pleasure, and the responsibilities of ruler- 
ship (Book I), which this passage clearly draws on. In addition, numerous passages in 
the Hsiin-tzu and the Li chi couple the forms of propriety — the li — with music. Al- 
though proper, volitional practice of the li results in self-cultivation and emotional al- 
chemy, music is recognized as being truly influential in harmonizing and developing 
the emotions. Hsli Pao-lin’s comments agree with the present translation (ibid., p. 
1 00). Most commentators simply avoid the question by merely repeating the character 
for music/pleasure in their notes without further elaboration. 

24. Literally, “lost.” Some commentators, such as HsU Pao-lin, take this as referring 
to the ruler’s errors in framing commands. Others understand it as failures in execu- 
tion at the highest level, which then work down to affect even the lowest officials. See 
ibid., pp. 105 and 123. 

25. The “discontented” might also refer to the source of discontent, the laws that 
are causing the problem (cf. Hsu, ibid., p. 1 05, who understands it in this way). 

26. The four classes of people are the shih (officers, old nobility, members of the bu- 
reaucracy, literati), farmers, artisans, and merchants. 

Questions and Replies Between T’ang Tai-tsung 

and Li Wei-kung 

Abbreviations of Frequently Cited Books 

LWK CC Wu Ju-sung and Wang Hsien-ch’en, Li Wei-kung wen-tui chiao- 

chu , Chung-hua shu-chu, Peking, 1983. 

LWK CCCY Tseng Chen, T'ang T'ai-tsung Li Wei-kung wen-tui chin-chu chin-i , 

Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1975. 

LWK WCCS T'ang T'ai-tsung Li Wei-kung wen-tui chih-chieh in Ming-pen Wu- 

ching Ch'i-shu chih-chieh , Shih-ti chiao-yii ch’u-pan-she, Taipei, 
1972, 2 vols. 
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1 LWT WCHC 7 ang Li wen- tut, in G h'ung-k'an Wu-ching hui-chieh, Chung-chou 

Ku-chi ch’u-pan-she, Cheng-chou, 1989. 

Notes to the Translator's Introduction 

1. In addition to the Sui and Tang dynastic histories, the general introduction is 
based primarily on the following works: Denis Twitchett and John K. Fairbank, gen- 
eral eds., The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 3: Sui and Tang China , 589-906, 
Part l, Cambridge University Press, London, 1 979; Arthur F. Wright, The Sui Dynasty , 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1978; Arthur F. Wright and Denis Twitchett, eds.. Per- 
spectives on the Tang , Yale University Press, New Haven, 1973; Rene Grousset, The 
Empire of the Steppes: A History of Central Asia , Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, 1970; Fu YUeh-ch’eng, Chung-kuo t'ung-shih, 2 vols., Ta-Chung-kuo t’u- 
shu kung-ssu, Taipei, 1985 (reprint) (original ed., 1960); HsU Cho-yiin, ed., Chung- 
kuo li-shih lun-wen-chi , Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1 986; and HsU Pei-ken ct al., 
Chung-kuo li-tai chan-cheng-shih , Li-ming, Taipei, 1 976 (rev. ed.), Vol. 7 and Vol. 8. 

2. The historical portrait of Tang T’ai-tsung’s role and activities in the founding 
and consolidation of the Tang dynasty has been the subject of considerable revalua- 
tion and revision in recent times. It is generally thought that the emperor heavily influ- 
enced the official records from which posterity would fashion the dynastic history. 
Thus his father's role — w hich is much diminished in the traditional accounts — should 
probably be augmented and his determination, intelligence, and overall abilities ac- 
corded significantly greater recognition. (See Twitchett and Fairbank, Sui and Tang 
China, pp. 38-47 on Tang sources and pp. 1 55ff.) 

3. T’ang T’ai-tsung’s six horses are especially famous; they have been memorialized 
by stone reliefs and even became the subject of early Western articles (see the notes to 
Appendix B). His actions in deposing and imprisoning his father and murdering his el- 
der brother were of course contrary to all the ethical dictates of Confucianism. 

4. Unlike the earlier military classics, the textual history of Questions and Replies 
has not benefited from any startling discoveries or recently recovered renditions. Con- 
sequently, although analytical studies have become more incisive, the fundamental 
question of authorship and the period of composition remain essentially unresolved. 

In the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties, orthodox scholars reviled the text as a forgery 
characterized by uncouth language, limited concepts, and erroneous interpretations of 
historical events. (For examples, see Chang Hsin-ch’eng, ed., Wei-shu t'ung-k ’ ao , Vol. 
2, Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, 1 970 [reprint of 1 939 ed.), pp. 810-812; and I.WK 
CC, pp. 84-96.) In the last century a few voices have begun to cautiously criticize these 
strident expressions of personal opinion, but no one has yet ventured to attribute the 
book to Li Ching or to assert that it constitutes an actual record of the conversations. 

Briefly summarized, there are two main views: One holds that the book is a forgery 
of the Northern Sung period, the other that it was compiled by unknown scholars late 
in the T’ang or early Sung. These views are based mainly on the absence of any refer- 
ence to a book by this title in the bibliographical sections in either the History of the 
T'ang or the History of the Sung (which does, however, suddenly contain the names of 
seven works associated with Li Ching) and on claims of Northern Sung military schol- 
ars to have seen a draft of the work by Yuan I, w'ho purportedly forged it. The concur- 
rence of several contemporaries regarding these claims prompted later generations of 
orthodox thinkers, who were already predisposed to view the text as an inferior work, 



to readily accept the forgery story as fact. Finally, the Tung-tien , which was compiled 
by Tu Yu at the end of the eighth century a.d., contains numerous excerpts from a 
work entitled Li Ching ping-fa and quotes Li Ching extensively but w ithout ever men- 
tioning the Questions and Replies. 

Evidence discrediting the Yuan I forgery' theory is based on Emperor Shen-tsung's 
edict mandating the study and exegesis of "Li Ching’s ping-fa" because the text (or 
texts) had become unreadable in the Northern Sung. Thereafter, the emperor also or- 
dered the compilation and editing of the ancient military works, resulting in the pres- 
ent Seven Military Classics. The latter’s initial circulation is believed to have predated 
the forgery story by about ten years; therefore, the Questions and Replies must have 
been in existence prior to its supposed creation by Yuan I. Furthermore, analysts ques- 
tion how the best military scholars — in a period when they were fervently investigating 
military theory for the urgent purpose of defending the state — could all have been de- 
ceived. Accordingly, they conclude that the forgery story must be false. 

Wu and Wang (LWK CC) have suggested that historical references to the emperor 
ordering the exegesis of “Li Ching’s ping-fa’’ should be understood as referring to his 
military writings in general rather than to a particular text entitled Li Thing's Art of 
War, which is similar to Sun-tzu’s Art of War. After condensation and editing, the re- 
sulting integrated work was retitled Questions and Replies, thereby eclipsing the texts 
from which it was derived. (Unfortunately, although they discredit the forgery theory, 
Wu and Wang do not offer any alternatives. See LWK CC, pp. 1-5.) 

Adherents of the Yuan I theory generally assumed he based his draft on material 
from the Tung-tien. However, WangTsung-hsi’s analysis in the Ch’ingera proved this 
view to be erroneous. (Wang compiled a text entitled Wei-kung ping-fa chi-pen from 
the extant materials attributed to Li Ching that were preserved from early sources. Al- 
though based mainly on the Tung-tien , the text was supplemented by quotations from 
Tu Yu’s commentary on Sun-tzu's Art of War and later encyclopedic works. Compar- 
ing the contents of his work with the Questions and Replies requires a separate study. 
For further discussion and analysis, sec Ieng I-tsung, Li Ching ping-fa chi-pen chu-i, 
Chieh-fang-chUn ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 1990; Chung-kuo ChUn-shih-shih Pien-hsieh- 
tsu, Chung-kuo chun-shih-shih, Vol. 5: Ping-chia, Chieh-fang-chUn ch'u-pan-she, Pe- 
king, 1990, pp. 433-436; and Wang Hsien-ch’en and HsU Pao-lin, Chung-kuo ku-tai 
ping-shu tsa-t'an, Chieh-fang-chUn ch'u-pan-she, Peking, 1983, pp. 84-86.) Others 
who accepted the forgery theory believed that rather than amplifying original materi- 
als, Yuan I developed his own military concepts, enhancing them with the borrowed 
veracity of a famous strategist. 

Generally speaking, military historians perceive advances over previous texts in 
theory and conceptualization in the Questions and Replies and believe the book must 
come from the hands of an experienced strategist, even if it does not record the actual 
discussions between Li Ching and T’ang T’ai-tsung. (1 his does not preclude court 
notes or other material having been available.) Consequently, it might have been com- 
piled or forged at the end of the T’ang or early in the Sung and presumably was mod- 
eled on the Chen-kuan cheng-yao — a summary of government discussions, achieve- 
ments, and policies during T’ang T'ai-tsung’s administration (cf. Twitchett and 
Fairbank, Sui and Tang China, pp. 240-24 1 ). However, based on certain textual ma- 
terial, the authors of the Chung-kuo chun-shih-shih , Vol. 4: Ping- fa, pp. 208-210, 
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conclude that such concepts as “infantry dominating cavalry” — which are expressive 
of Sung thought — inevitably consign it to the Northern Sung. 

Detailed, specialized studies of the text’s provenance are clearly required. However, 
we can tentatively conclude that final compilation probably occurred in the Northern 
Sung — perhaps under Emperor Shen-tsung’s mandate — from earlier materials. 
Whether the original materials were extensively supplemented or were simply re- 
phrased in contemporary language and judiciously expanded upon remains unknown. 
(For further analysis and attribution of materials, sec Chung-kuo Chun-shih-shih 
Pien-hsieh-tsu, Chung-kuo chun-shih-shih, Vol. 4: Ping-fa , pp. 158-162, 204-210; 
Chung-kuo chun-shih-shih , Vol. 5: Ping-chia, pp. 428-436; and HsU Pao-lin, Chung- 
kuo ping-shu t'ung-chien , Chieh-fang-chUn ch'u-pan-she, Peking, 1990, pp. 130- 
135.) 

5. The translation of Li Ching’s biography follows the version found in “Lieh- 
chuan” 1 8, 93:1 A-6A, in the Tangshu (Erh-shih-u'u shih, Vol. 26: T'ang shu, Vol. 2, 
I-wen yin-shu-kuan, Taipei, undated, pp. 1308-1310), supplemented with reference 
to his biography in the Chiu T'ang shu (“Lieh-chuan” 17, 67:1 A-8A, Erh-shih-wu 
shih, Vol. 23: Chiu T'ang shu, Vol. 2, pp. 1 199-1202). The biography and useful notes 
are also found in Tseng Chen’s modern translation of the entire military classic, LWK 
CCCY, pp. 1-30, and very extensive materials in the 1 980 monograph on Li Ching by 
Lei Chia-chi (Li Ching , Licn-ming wen-hua, Taipei, 1980). Translations of the com- 
plex T'ang dynasty titles follow Charles O. Mucker’s A Dictionary of Official Titles in 
Imperial China (Stanford University Press, Stanford, 1 985). 

6. The Chiang River refers to the Ch’ang-chiang, best known in the West as the 
Yangtze. 

7. Han Hsin, Pai Uh’i, Wei Ch’ing, and Huo Ch'ii-ping. Pai Ch’i was a famous 
Ch’in general whose exploits are recorded in Warring States writings. Wei Ch’ing was 
an outstanding Han major general noted for his success against barbarian forces in re- 
mote regions. (His biography appears in chUan 1 1 1 of the Shih chi and has been trans- 
lated by Burton Watson [“The Biographies of General Wei Ch'ing and the Swift Cav- 
alry General Ho Ch’ii-ping,” in Records of the Grand Historian of China , Vol. 2, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1961, pp. 193-216].) For Han Hsin, see note 
1 1 below; for Huo Ch’ii-ping, see note 15 to the translation. 

8. The “K'o-han” (as phoneticized in Chinese) is better known as the “Great Khan,” 
or Qaghan. 

9. Li Ling was a famous but ill-fated Han general who went deep into Hsiung-nu 
territory with a small force, fought heroically, and was finally captured (or surren- 
dered) after protracted fighting against insurmountable odds for days in succession. A 
brief biography appears within the portrait of Li Kuang in the Shih chi (cf. Watson, Re- 
cords of the Grand Historian of China, Vol. 2, pp. 153-154), and a fuller record of his 
life is found in the Han shu, chiian 54. (For a translation, see Burton Watson, Courtier 
and Commoner in Ancient China, Columbia University Press, New York, 1974, pp. 
24-33.) Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s vocal but ill-advised defense of Li Ling resulted in his own 
condemnation and punishment. 

10. An interesting comment from the T’ai-tsung because the historical records do 
not portray the Wei River confrontation as the ignominious defeat (or coercion) it ap- 



pears to have been. In a.d. 626, shortly after the T'ai-tsung usurped the throne, the 
Eastern Turks advanced far down the banks of the Wei River, close to the capital. 7 he 
T’ai-tsung failed to defeat them militarily and was probably forced to propitiate them 
through extensive bribes, perhaps even on the advice of Li Ching (see Twitchett and 
Fairbank, Sui and T'ang China, pp. 220-22 1 ). 

1 1. Han Hsin, a great general and strategist, was instrumental in the founding of 
the Han dynasty. The incident regarding T’ang Chien is similar in that the king of Han 
(the future Han Kao-tsu) had already dispatched an emissary to persuade Ch’i to sub- 
mit to his authority, although without rescinding Han Hsin’s mandate to attack Ch’i. 
Han Hsin therefore proceeded with the campaign and — availing himself of Ch’i’s 
newly relaxed defenses — effected a considerable, victorious advance. Naturally, the 
envoy was killed when Han Hsin’s attacks materialized contrary to the promised 
truce. (Han Hsin’s biography, which preserves the outlines of his strategies and con- 
tains several interesting applications of principles from Sun-tzu’s Art of War, appears 
in the Shih chi [chiian 92] and has been translated in full by Burton Watson | “The Biog- 
raphy of the Marquis of Huai-yin (Han Hsin),” in Records of the Grand Historian of 
China, Vol. 1, pp. 208-232].) 

1 2. Li Ching's enfeoffment as duke of Wei (Wei Kung) is thus reflected by his formal 
name in the book’s title: Li, Duke of Wei. 

Notes to the Text 

1. During the Three Kingdoms period (57 b.c. to a.d. 668) in Korea, Koguryo 
(phoneticized as Kao-li in Chinese) occupied roughly the north, Paekche (Pai-chi) the 
southwest, and Silla (Hsin-lo) the southeast. From the Han on, Chinese dynasties had 
attempted — with varying degrees of success — to exercise suzerainty over the Korean 
peninsula. At the outset of the T’ang, they were opposed by Koguryo in the north but 
received grudging recognition and requests for support from Silla, which was being 
militarily pressured by the alliance of Koguryo and Paekche. Silla eventually came to 
dominate when T’ang forces defeated Koguryo in a.d. 668; thereafter, it began to re- 
sist Chinese attempts to directly rule the area. (See LWK CCCY, pp. 31-36; and 
Twitchett and Fairbank, Sui and T'ang China, pp. 231-235 for background.) 

2. Yon Kae-so-mun — a charismatic leader who deposed the king — wielded des- 
potic military power, fervently opposed the T’ang, and forged the alliance that chal- 
lenged Silla. 

3. The concepts of ch'i and cheng, “unorthodox” and “orthodox,” dominate Li 
Wei-kung’s strategic thought. (For definitions and discussion of these terms, which 
perhaps originated with Sun-tzu, refer to the translator’s introduction and footnotes to 
the Art of War translation.) They are discussed concretely with reference to earlier his- 
torical conflicts and to the battles culminating in the T’ang’s overthrow of the Sui. (For 
a strategic overview of the T’ang conquest, see “T’ang t’ung-i Chung-kuo te chan- 
cheng,” in Chung-kuo chun-shih-shih, Vol. 2, Part 2: Ping-liieh, Chieh-fang-chlin 
ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 1988, pp. 43-75.) 

4. The pacification campaign against the Turks is summarized in Li Wei-kung’s 
translated biography in the translator’s introduction. 

5. The famous, often romanticized strategist in the Three Kingdoms period. 
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6. A famous general who was active in the mid- to late fourth century a.d. in the 
Western Chin period (see LWK CCCY, pp. 41-43). 

7. A famous diagram created by Chu-ko Liang for deploying combined troops — in- 
cluding infantry, chariots, and cavalry. However, it also had precursors that were at- 
tributed to various figures. 

8. Commentators disagree on whether the chariots were simply narrow chariots 
that were specially constructed or modified for use on constricted terrain or were a dif- 
ferent type of vehicle, such as a cart (cf. LWK CCCY, pp. 44-45; and LWK CC, p. 3). 

9. “Deer-horn chariots" apparently were named for the blades affixed to the front, 
which protruded out to prevent an enemy from approaching. The commentators differ 
as to whether these were permanently affixed or were mounted when the chariots were 
deployed in a circular formation to protect the encampment. In such a configuration, 
they would presumably have been “head to tail,” perhaps mounting the blades just to 
the outside. However, because the commentators generally emphasize that this de- 
ployment equally constrained the men within the camp, the use of permanently 
mounted blades turning within cannot be completely ruled out. Yet another view holds 
that the name is derived from the overall formation, with the horns being spikes par- 
tially buried in the ground just next to the chariots. Because the number of spikes was 
apparently small, they probably did not constitute a palisade. (See LWK CC, p. 3; LWK 
CCCY, p. 45; and TLWT WCHC, IV:2-4.) 

10. One of Sun-tzu’s main themes, techniques for which include manipulating the 
enemy as well as directly controlling ones own activities and degree of movement. (Cf. 
LWK CC, p. 3; and TLWT WCHC, 1 V:2-4.) 

1 1. “Defense to the fore” rather than “moving against opposition,” as sometimes 
suggested. The “deer-horn” chariots would be particularly effective in this regard. (Cf. 
LWK CCCY, p. 47; and TLWT WHCH, IV:2-4A.) 

12. The term translated as “elite” cavalry originally meant “iron” cavalry, designat- 
ing armored fighters (cf. LWK CC, p. 5). 

1 3. Li Chien-ch'eng was the T’ai-tsung’s ill-fated elder brother, who was eventually 
murdered as a preliminary to the T’ai-tsung displacing his father from the throne. 

1 4. Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 1 , “Initial Estimations.” Also see note 1 6 to the 
text. 

15. One of Han Wu-ti’s famous generals, noted for his achievements despite his 
pronounced disdain for the ancient military writings. His Shih-chi biography (chiian 
1 1 1 ) is translated by Burton Watson as “The Biographies of General Wei Ch'ing and 
the Swift Cavalry General Ho Ch’ii-ping,” in Records of the Grand Historian of 
China , Vol. 2, pp. 1 93-2 1 6. 

16. Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 7, “Military Combat.” This is a common 
theme in the military writings. 

17. Ibid., Chapter 1, “Initial Estimations.” 

1 8. Duke Ts'ao, popularly known as Ts'ao Ts’ao, was a famous general and eventu- 
ally a warlord who was active in the disintegration of the Han dynasty and the subse- 
quent rise of the Three Kingdoms. He wrote the first known commentary on Sun-tzu’s 
Art of War , and what remains of his thoughts are found therein, the Hsin shu being 
lost. 
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1 9. His statements are apparently based in part on Sun-tzu’s analysis of tactics ap- 
propriate to relative advantages of strength in the Art of War ; Chapter 3, “Strategies 
for Attack.” 

20. Ibid., Chapter 5, “Strategic Military Power.” 

2 1 . Ibid., Chapter 7, “Military Combat.” (In the Ming edition, “combining” has in- 
advertently dropped out but is retained in the Sung version.) 

22. An image from Art of War, Chapter 1 1, “Nine Terrains.” 

23. Ibid., Chapter 6, “Vacuity and Substance.” However, note that the translation 
differs from our translation of Sun-tzu: “Thus if I discern the enemy’s disposition of 
forces ( hsiftg ) while 1 have no perceptible form, I can concentrate while the enemy is 
fragmented.” Li Ching clearly takes the sentence to refer to creating false impressions 
and feigning deployments. Although this is one of Sun-tzu’s basic techniques, in the Art 
of War this sentence refers to the contrast between fathoming the enemy and being un- 
fathomable oneself, as the chapter emphasizes (also see note 82 to the Art of War trans- 
lation). 

24. This echoes Sun-tzu’s basic thought, especially as seen in ibid., Chapter 6, “Va- 
cuity and Substance,” and is one reason People’s Republic of China scholars term him 
a Legalist thinker. 

25. From Chapter 4 of the Wu-tzu, “The Tao of the General,” a chapter more ori- 
ented to fathoming enemy generals than to focusing on tactics. Li Ching’s memory of 
the text is unusually deficient; he has abridged and somewhat altered it. 

26. His purported comment is recorded in Li Ching's biography. 

27. From Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 5, “Strategic Military Power.” 

28. Fu Chien was emperor of a consciously sinicized Tibetan “barbarian” state, 
who was active in the early part of the so-called “Five Barbarian and Sixteen Kingdoms 
period.” (The “Five Barbarians” refers to the five “barbarian” powers that established 
their authority over parts of China between 3 1 7 and 589, whereas the “Sixteen King- 
doms” refers to the successive states contending for power from 304 to 439.) At the 
battle of Fei River described in the text. Emperor Fu Chien — despite leading a million- 
man force — was defeated and his empire lost. A description of Fu Chien ’s achieve- 
ments and defeat is found in the History of the Chin. For further discussion, see LWK 
CCCY, pp. 80-85. (Also note Yeh Shih's scathing comments on Li Ching's evaluation 
of Fu Chien’s capabilities, LWK CC, p. 87.) 

29. Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 1 , “Initial Estimations.” This is the conclusion 
to the chapter and is translated differently from our Art of War version because the un- 
derstanding appears different and the text is abridged. In the original, Sun-tzu is appar- 
ently discussing the use of tallies to calculate the probability of winning, whereas the 
T’ai-tsung’s rough recpitulation seems to stress the planning aspect rather than the cal- 
culations. (See note 2 1 to “Initial Estimations”; and LWK CC, p. 1 2, which reflects one 
traditional understanding, as does the T’ai-tsung.) 

30. A terse, enigmatic text of approximately 360 characters associated with the leg- 
endary Yellow Emperor and also attributed to Feng Hou, his minister. A book with this 
title is preserved in several collections, generally with commentary by the Han scholar 
Kung-sun Hung. Although ascribed to the Yellow Emperor, it clearly postdates Sun- 
tzu, even employing some phrases from the Art of War and perhaps originates late in 
the Warring States period. Ma Lung, who is highly regarded by Li Ching and the T'ai- 
tsung and who appears on the first page of this chapter, is also noted as having written 
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a commentary for it. (Note that there are some minor differences between the extant 
text and the portions quoted in Questions and Replies. Editions are found in the Pai- 
pu ts'ung-shu chi-ch'eng from I-wen in Taipei and in a recent paperback from Shang- 
hai ku-chi.) 

3 1 . The Chinese character for unorthodox — normally pronounced ch’i — has a less 
common second pronunciation — chi — when it refers to a “remainder” or “excess.” 
This second meaning and associated pronunciation are the basis for Li Ching’s expla- 
nation. 

32. Chi (Karlgren, GSR 547C) is perhaps best understood as “motive force,” 
“spring of change,” “subtle change,” “moment,” or “impulse”— perhaps derived from 
the meaning of chi ( GSR, 547A, the same character without the wood radical, glossed 
as “small, first signs”) in Chuang-tzu. Although it is generally understood by the com- 
mentators as referring to “opportunity,” this seems to be a derived meaning. Sun-tzu 
consistently speaks about change, both the changes that a commander should effect 
and those found in the evolving battlefield situation. The commander needs to grasp 
such changes as they develop, thereby converting them into “opportunities” that can 
be exploited. (Cf. LWK CC, pp. 12-13; LWK CCCY, pp. 87-91; LWK WCCS, L16B- 
17B; and TLWT WCHC, 4:15-16.) 

33. “Remaining forces,” yii chi, the second character being the character for “unor- 
thodox” in the alternate pronunciation. 

34. Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 9, “Maneuvering the Army.” 

35. Essentially identical to a statement in Art of War, Chapter 1, “Initial Estima- 
tions.” 

36. Ibid., Chapter 8, “Nine Changes” (cf. note 1 1 4 to the Art of War translation). 
This dictum is not confined to Sun-tzu. 

37. Literally, “grasps.” 

38. “ 7m/,” translated as “platoon,” a term the Classic of Grasping Subtle Change 
and Li Ching both use to designate a body of men. Although in most contexts it indi- 
cates a specific, small number, in some instances it stands as a more general reference to 
a “force” or “group.” From the Warring States period on, it consisted of fifty (fre- 
quently specialized) infantrymen, which was also its strength as a fundamental organi- 
zational unit in the Tang military system. 

39. The overall orientation, which is both flexible and indeterminate, can be de- 
fined at will. Accordingly, “the front can be taken as the rear, the rear taken as the 
front.” One commentator suggests that facing south would be the “normal” orienta- 
tion, with the north then being the rear (TLWT WCHC, 4:1 7B). 

40. Liu Yin states that any of the four unorthodox or four orthodox formations can 
be the head. Similarly, any of the nine formations (deployed throughout the matrix) — 
including the general’s in the center — can be the focus of an enemy attack, and the re- 
maining eight will respond, thereby constituting the tails (LWK WCCS, 1:19). This dif- 
fers from the orientation of the entire formation, which is normally determined by the 
direction of its forward movement, and pertains instead to conditions of engagement. 

An alternative explanation identifies the “four heads” as being the outer positions 
on the horizontal and vertical axes (or roads) that are formed by the four lines (cf. 
TLWT WCHC, 4:17). 

4 1 . “Five” refers to the main horizontal and vertical directions or axes in the “well” 
configuration (front, rear, left, and right) supplemented by the “center.” The forces de- 



ployed in the outer boxes formed by the parallel lines defining the axes can be dis- 
persed to fully occupy all eight outer positions. Thus formations occupying “five” po- 
sitions can effectively cover all “eight” outer positions (Cf. LWK CC, pp. 8—12, 15; 
LWK CCCY, p. 92; TLWT WCHC, 4:17B-18A.) Note that the overall formation as 
well as contiguous positions react like the shuaijan in Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 
1 1 , “Nine Terrains,” 

42. A legendary administrative system to organize the people and promote agricul- 
ture — one of several variants found in or attributed to antiquity. The Chinese charac- 
ter for “well” (ching) resembles a tic-tac-toe board, with a slight outward curve in the 
downward left leg. ( For further discussion, for example, see Li Chia-shu, “Ts’ung Shih- 
ching k’an Hsi-Chou mo-nien i-ch’i Ch-un-ch’iu chung-yeh ch’i-chien-fen feng-chih, 
tsung-fa-chih, ching-t’ien-chih tung-yao,” Chung-kuo wen-hua yen-chiu-so hsueh- 
pao 19 [1988], pp. 191-216.) 

43. Entire volumes have been written about this and similar formations, with exten- 
sive disagreement about their use (cf. Chung-kuo chun-shih-shih, Vol. 4: Ping-fa, pp. 
67-78, for some examples). However, in this case it appears the four corners were left 
open, with the army’s forces filling the middle positions horizontally and vertically as 
well as the middle. However, the middle is not counted as being “filled” (as discussed in 
the text immediately following) because these are “excess” or “unorthodox” forces un- 
der the personal direction of the commanding general himself (cf. Liu \ in’s comments, 
LWK WCCS, 1:21). 

44. This echoes a similar statement in Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 5, “Strategic 
Military Power.” 

45. As distinguished from the “well-field” system described by Mencius (III:A3) 
and the “village-well” system attributed to the Yellow Emperor just above. (Cf. Tu 
Cheng-sheng, “Chou-tai feng-chien chieh-t’i-hou te chun-cheng hsin-chih-hsU,” 
BIHP, Vol. 55, No. 1 [1984), pp. 96-109.) 

46. Most historical sources state the number as three thousand rather than three 
hundred, as do some editions. (For a discussion of the T'ai Kung and the efforts of the 
Chou to construct the weapons of war, including the three hundred chariots, refer to 
the translator’s introduction. Also note Yeh Shih’s vehement criticism of Li Ching’s as- 
cription of monumental achievements to the T’ai Kung, LWK CC, p. 87.) 

47. Quoted from the “Chou Annals” in the Shih chi and also found in the Shu ching. 
The concept of measured constraint, associated with the Chou scope of battle, is 
prominently preserved in the Ssu-rna Pa. 

48. Translating from the Ming edition. Others have “incited the army.” Histori- 
cally, the Annals record the T’ai Kung as leading this elite band of one hundred in the 
initial, sudden assault against the Shang army. 

49. The Kuan-tzu, recently translated by W. Allyn Rickett ( Guanzi , Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1 985) is an eclectic work associated with his name. 

50. No longer extant in the present Ssu-ma Fa, only in fragments dispersed in other 
works. However, multiples of five were basic throughout the Chou. (For a brief discus- 
sion, see Appendix E; and, for example, Tu Cheng-sheng, “Chou-tai feng-chien chieh- 
t’i-hou te chun-cheng hsin-chih-hsU,” pp. 73-1 13, and especially 79-81; and LWK 
CCCY, pp. 102-103. There is an entire category of books on military organization, 
many noted in the recent work by Hsli Pao-lin, Chung-kuo ping-shu t'ung-chien, 
Chieh-fang-chUn ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 1990, pp. 217-280. Foremost among them is 
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the modern Lt-tai ping-chih cb ien-shuo (ed. Wang Shao-wei and Liu Chao-hsiang), an 
extensive analysis and revision of the Li-tai ping-chih , Chieh-fang-chiin ch’u-pan-she, 
Peking, 1986.) 

5 1 . For a discussion of these categories, see note 20 to the translator’s introduction 
to the Wei Liao-tzu. Li Ching is basically following Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s history of the Ssu- 
tna Fa as found in Ssu-ma Jang-chii’s Shih chi biography. (The biography appears in 
full in the translator’s introduction to the Ssu-ma Fa translation.) 

52. These three works are now lost. For a discussion of the extant text and its rela- 
tionship to them, see the translator’s introduction to the translation. 

53. Surprisingly, this appears to be erroneous. The extant Ssu-ma Fa discusses the 
“spring and fall hunts" near the beginning, not the “spring and winter” hunts. Al- 
though winter was considered the season of death, the Ssu-ma Fa decries winter mobi- 
lization because of the extreme hardship the soldiers would suffer from the cold. Of 
course, the text reflects an early age of limited battles. (The Chou li, chiian 7, “Summer 
Offices, Ssu-ma," discusses hunts for all four seasons. However, in analyzing these reg- 
ulations, Lao Kan also notes that according to the Kuo-yii, military activities should be 
conducted in winter. See “Chou-tai ping-chih ch’u-lun,” Chung- kuo-shih yen-chiu 
1985, No. 4, p. 10.) 

54. The term used, “respectfully performed the affairs of,” usually refers to a sub- 
ject respectfully accepting and executing his ruler’s commands. However, in reality, the 
feudal lords had simply usurped power and sought to legitimize their actions through 
such claims. 

55. The Chou h (chiian 7, “Summer Offices, Ssu-ma") lists the nine reasons the 
ruler would rectify a subject state, such as harming the people or killing their own lord. 
This list is identical to the “nine prohibitions" the king should publicize before the as- 
sembled feudal lords, found at the end of the first chapter of the Ssu-ma Fa. 

56. “Armor and weapons," the arts of warfare. At the same time, they would order 
and rectify the affairs of the submissive states, curtailing any impulse toward defiance 
or independence. 

57. The practice of training in the intervals between the seasons is not found in the 
present Ssu-ma Fa. However, the concept of spring and fall hunting exercises provid- 
ing such training, and thus the means by which “not to forget warfare,” is prominent in 
the first chapter. Constant preparation and training are of course underlying themes in 
most military writings. 

58. One of the five hegemons. The term translated here as “battalion” is kuang. 
Generally, lii — normally a unit of five hundred men — is translated as “battalion” 
throughout this book. However, “battalion" is the lowest-strength Western military 
unit that is functionally equivalent to kuang. 

The paragraphs that follow are somewhat confusing because of the introduction of 
different organizational terms and the relative lack of English equivalent units. They 
are further complicated by Li Ching’s sweeping overview of military history and his 
tendency to redefine terms. There is great disagreement among commentators on the 
original Tso chuan text as well, and therefore in some parts the translation is some- 
what tentative. For convenience in following the details of the argument, the Chinese 
unit term is indicated after the English translation. 

59. Quoted from Shih Hui’s appraisal of Ch’u (Chin’s enemy) and Sun-shu Ao’s se- 
lection of classic regulations to organize Ch'u’s government and army. (Tso chuan , 



twelfth year of Duke Hsiian. For a complete translation, see the sixth month: James 
Legge, The Ch’un Tsew with the Tso Chuen, Oxford University Press, 1872 (reprint 
Chin-hsUeh shu-chli, Taipei, 1968], p. 312, tr. p. 317; Burton Watson, The Tso chuan , 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1 989, p. 87.) Although the meaning of the sec- 
ond half of the sentence is clear (the military should always be prepared without hav- 
ing specific instructions or orders), the first part — “on the symbolization of things 
has elicited divergent comments. Essentially, each officer should act in accord with his 
designated responsibility, as symbolized and thus defined and directed by his pennant. 
(Apparently, the pennants had animals and objects depicted on them, with associated 
duties and responsibilities within the hierarchy of military command. Of course, insig- 
nia could also function in this manner, and there is no evidence to preclude this mean- 
ing as well — particularly because the narrative also discusses them.) Thus, whether in 
action or not, the officers knew their duties and would act accordingly. However, the 
commentators advance other views as well, including one that interprets the phrase as 
referring to commands conveyed by flags with appropriate objects on them. (Thus 
Watson translates as “the various officers move in accord with the objects displayed on 
the flags," essentially the same translation as that of Legge. [See Watson, The Tso 
chuan , p. 87, including his note 10.] This follows Chang Ping-lin’s understanding of 
the sentence as referring to the wielding of central command, which Wu and Wang also 
accept [LWK CC, p. 21].) Cf. Yang Po-chlin, Ch'un-ch'iu Tso-chuan chu, Chung-hua 
shu-chli, Peking, 1 990 (rev. ed.), Vol. 2, p. 724. 

60. The commentators offer several interpretations for these sentences in an at- 
tempt to make sense of the numbers implied. The translation reflects Li Ching’s appar- 
ent understanding, which may not be the original meaning. Thus the term for com- 
pany, tsu , is taken as referring to the number of men accompanying each chariot rather 
than to a full battalion of chariots, and the problematic phrase U t$u pian chih hang" is 
understood as emplacing an additional company to the flanks. (This might have origi- 
nally meant a company of twenty-five, so two companies for the two flanks would 
yield fifty for a total of one hundred fifty men per chariot, as Li Ching asserts. How- 
ever, his definition of Hang requires that it be fifty men, so one hang is obviously split 
between the two flanks of each chariot.) 

Other views, derived solely from the Tso chuan , range from one hundred men per 
chariot to one hundred fifty men per kuang or battalion, which is variously accounted 
as thirty or fifteen chariots. Attempts are made to force these numbers to conform to 
figures derived from the Ssu-ma Fa (portions no longer extant), but Yang Po-chUn be- 
lieves they should all be thrown out because the discussion simply refers to chariots 
and the definition of a chariot battalion and has nothing to do with infantrymen. (See 
Ch’un-ch'iu Tso-chuan chu , pp. 731-732; Li Tzung-t’ung, Tso-chuan chu-shu chi pu- 
cheng , Shih-chieh shu-chii, Taipei, 1971, Vol. 1, 23.-13B-14A; and Chung-kuo chiin- 
shih-shih , Vol. 4: Ping-fa, pp. 13-15.) 

The original statement in the Tso chuan is perhaps translated as follows: “The rul- 
er’s personal guard is divided into two battalions. For each battalion there is a com- 
pany [tsu] and a platoon [liang] to the flanks of the company." It is otherwise recorded 
in the Tso chuan that a battalion consisted of thirty chariots, although both Watson 
and Legge translate as if the entire guard corps was only thirty chariots, or one kuang 
(Legge: “Its ruler’s own chariots are divided into two bodies of fifteen each. To each of 
them are attached 100 men, and an additional complement of 25 men" [Legge, The 
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Ch'un Ys'ew with the Tso Chuen, p. 3 18)). Arguments advanced that the speaker was 
defining the nature of the tsu in the second part of the sentence seem inappropriate to 
an extemporaneous battlefield analysis of an enemy’s military preparedness and orga- 
nization. 

The original sentence continues by describing how the right wing stands on alert 
from early morning and the left wing thereafter, thereby illustrating that their forces 
are constantly prepared. Li Ching has apparently extrapolated this laconic statement 
to describe Ch'u forces in general, although the commentators all agree that it refers to 
the king’s personal guards or chariots. 

61. Another quotation from slightly earlier in the narrative, the twelfth year of 
Duke HsUan. Again, the original and its meaning in Li Ching’s analysis are open to at 
least two possible interpretations. First, as translated in the text, it indicates that the 
contingent of infantrymen assigned to the right are deployed close to the shafts, 
whereas (in the original) those assigned to the left are dispatched to “search for fod- 
der.” (This “searching for fodder” seems highly unlikely because it commits half the 
ruler’s personal troops to a menial, although important, activity. [It has been suggested 
that this might be a phrase from some other dialect, with a rather different — but un- 
known — meaning.] They might have been sent forth to scour the environment for en- 
emy troops in concealment and to otherwise provide security functions.) Second, yu 
yuan might refer to the Army of the Right taking its direction from the commanding 
general’s chariot, as symbolized by the “shaft.” (Cf. Yang Po-chun, Ch'un-ch'iu Tso- 
chuan chu, p. 723; Legge, The Ch'un Ts'ew with the Tso Chuen , p. 3 1 7; Watson, The 
Tso chuan, p. 87; LWK CC,p. 22; and LWKCCCY,pp. 1 13-1 14.) A third possibility is 
that the infantrymen deployed to the right of each chariot simply follow the direction 
of the general’s shaft during an advance, without any redeployment to protect both 
flanks. (Left flank coverage for each chariot would presumably be provided by the 
chariot company positioned to the left in all cases but one.) Li Ching exploits both 
senses in his statements that immediately follow. 

62. Li Ching thus apparently concludes that the regulations stipulate that the for- 
mation’s orientation is determined by the direction of the chariots’ advance, which 
(perhaps because of the vulnerability of the chariots, as discussed in the general intro- 
duction and Appendix A) required the soldiers attached to the chariot battalion to re- 
main close to the flanks during combat. Examples of reorienting the general’s chariot 
shafts and thus the army’s direction occur in the Tso chuan's narrative of this battle and 
its preliminary actions. 

63. Tui, platoons with a strength of fifty men (see note 38 above). A tui was equal to 
two Hang. 

64. Recorded in the Tso chuan, the first year of Duke Chao. As discussed in the gen- 
eral introduction, this pivotal battle is generally regarded as marking the inception of a 
shift from chariot warfare to infantry warfare. (Unfortunately, the battle is not in- 
cluded in Burton Watson’s translation of the Tso chuan but can be found in Legge [ The 
Ch'un Ts'ew with the Tso Chuen, text p. 572, translation p. 579|. For further analysis, 
see LWK CCCY, pp. 1 13-1 15; LWK CC, p. 22; Tu Cheng-sheng, “Chou-tai,” p. 88; 
and especially Chung-kuo chiin-shih-shih , Vol. 4: Ping-fa , pp. 24-26.) 

65. These are generally regarded by the commentators as supply vehicles. (Also see 
Chung-kuo chiin-shih-shih, Vol. 4: Ping-fa, p. 14.) 



66. Shih is the ancient term for army, later more equivalent to “regiment.” Here 
company or battalion would more appropriately suggest its strength. 

67. Wu Tzu-hsii’s statement recorded in the Tso chuan, thirtieth year of Duke 
Chao, is cited as the source for this quotation ( LWK CC, p. 25; Legge, The Ch un Ts ew 
with the Tso Chuen, p. 733, translation p. 735). However, it obviously summarizes 
Sun-tzu’s approach to warfare and the thought of most traditional strategists there- 
after. 

68. Such as by employing deception, being formless, and preserving secrecy. (Note 
that the idea of Han Chinese pretending to be barbarians contravenes the most funda- 
mental beliefs of many orthodox officials and therefore fell beyond the realm of possi- 
bility. See, for example, Yeh Shih’s vehement denouncement of this tactic, LWK CC, p. 
88 .) 

69. Following LWK CCCY, p. 124. 

70. Chapter 1 0, “Configurations of Terrain.” In the Art of War the sentence begins 
“If the general is weak and not strict, unenlightened in his instructions and leadership. 
...” Li Ching dropped the first phrase and changed “leadership” to “training.” 

71 . Ibid., Chapter 3, “Planning Offensives.” The Three Strategies (“Superior Strate- 
gy”) also incorporates this belief. 

72. Here the text matches the original, having the character for “leadership” rather 
than “training.” 

73. From Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 5, “Strategic Military Power.” The origi- 
nal has “excels at warfare” rather than “excels in employing the army.” 

74. The section in brackets, to the end of Li Ching’s comment, does not appear in 
the Ming edition but is preserved in the Sung version. 

75. Two statements from Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 6, “Vacuity and Sub- 
stance.” 

76. The tradition of employing barbarians against barbarians, especially partially 
sinicized or submissive ones against more brutal hordes, was consciously attempted 
throughout Chinese history. Even the Shang had used the “barbarian” Chou as a mili- 
tary buffer against more aggressive peoples to the west. (For a discussion of the “bar- 
barian against barbarian” policy, see Yu Ying-shih, Trade and Expansion in Han 
China, University of California Press, Berkeley, 1967, pp. 14ff.) 

77. A concept advanced in Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 6, “Vacuity and Sub- 
stance.” 

78. The calculation of gain and loss is derived from Sun-tzu’s first chapter, “Initial 
Estimations.” 

79. Ibid., Chapter 6, “Vacuity and Substance.” 

80. “How can he bring it about?” This is understood as referring to manipulating 
the enemy, bringing them into a position from which victory can be effected (cf. Liu 
Yin’s comments, LWK WCCS, II:2B). 

81. Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 6, “Vacuity and Substance.” Sun-tzu states, 
“Thus one who excels at warfare compels men and is not compelled by other men.” 
(For further discussion of the phrase “compels men and is not compelled by men,” see 
Tzu Yu-ch’iu, ed., Mou-liieh k ’u, Lan-t’ien ch’u-pan-she, Peking, 1 990, p. 1 7 1 .) 

82. Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 7, “Military Combat.” 

83. Although the six do not comprise an actual quotation from Sun-tzu, most ex- 
press his thoughts and principles — especially employing enticements to draw the en- 
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emy forth (cf. LWK CCCY, pp. 140-141). “Heavy” and “light” can refer to “sub- 
stance” as contrasted with the “light” or insubstantial or to the types of troops. 

84. The term “ cbioi-chiao ” is variously understood as a rank of officer or the units 
of organization (as taken in the translation). Cf. LWK CC, p. 53; LWK CCCY, pp. 
1 43- 1 44; TLWT WCHC, chuan 4, 11:6-7. 

85. Units are integrated hierarchically by tens (rather than fives). Thus ten squads 
of five compose a platoon and ten platoons a battalion or regiment. The basic idea is to 
effect training from the fundamental unit up the scale of organization. (This is differ- 
ent, however, from the idea of one man teaching five and five men then teaching five 
more, thereby spreading the skills through horizontal training— as found in Wu ChYs 
“Controlling the Army” [Wu-tzu, Chapter 3 1.) Thus higher-level instruction is directed 
to the officers, possibly such as the chiin-chiao (if the term is understood as an officer) 
and subordinate generals. 

86. From the fifth year of Duke Huan (Cf. Lcgge, The Ch'un Ts'ew with the Tso 
Chuen, pp. 44, 46). The chariots provided the front, the infantrymen filled in the gaps. 

87. See note 50 above. 

88. Chapter 1 6 in the extant Wei Liao-tzu. 

89. In antiquity, until the development of paper in the late Han, and its growing use 
thereafter, wooden slips were employed for all recording purposes — including record- 
ing commands and the achievements and offenses of the squad of five, which is proba- 
bly the intended reference here. A squad’s insignia symbolized its inescapable partici- 
pation in a mutually bonded unit, with severe consequences for failing to preserve unit 
integrity. (Cf. LWK CC, p. 34; LWK CCCY, pp. 145-146; LWK WCCS, 11:7.) 

90. In terms of functional organization, twenty-five infantrymen composed a hang 
(platoon), and eight cavalrymen similarly constituted a platoon. Thus the organiza- 
tion for cavalry — although identical in principle — was significantly different and 
lacked the squad level. 

9 1 . Following Liu Yin. Many commentators take this as a quotation from the Ssu- 
ma Fa, Chapter 3, “Determining Rank.” There the text goes on to discuss the five types 
of weapons and their appropriate, integrated use. However, this would seem to mis- 
read the Questions and Replies (even though the Ssu-nia Fa emphasizes the use of 
“five” throughout) because there is no justification for introducing any discussion of 
weapons. 

92. As with the formations from the Classic of Grasping Subtle Change, the main 
deployment consists of formations suborganized into smaller copies. Thus each bri- 
gade, for example, is able to execute changes that mirror the overall deployment in re- 
sponding to attacks in the area of responsibility. 

93. The Ming edition of the Seven Military Classics, which is the basis for our trans- 
lation, has the character “pace” or “step” — and is followed by some later editions. 

The Sung edition has the character cheng—' “orthodox” or “upright”— and is followed 
by such modern editions as LWK CC. If the text is emended to cheng, it would then 
read “The square is given birth from the orthodox; the circle is given birth from the un- 
orthodox [ch% n Cf. LWK CC, p. 34; LWK CCCY, pp. 148-149; LWK WCCS, IL10B- 
1 1 A; TLWT WCHC, chuan 4, 11:9 A. 

94. Wu-tzu, Chapter 3, “Controlling the Army.” The original is somewhat differ- 
ent: “Even if broken off from the main order they preserve their formations, even if 
scattered they will reform lines.” 



95. Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 4, “Military Disposition.” 

96. For chieh, “constraints," see the notes to Art of War, Chapter 5, “Strategic Mili- 
tary Power.” Chieh is used in two rather distinct senses in the ensuing discussion: first, 
in the sense found in Sun-tzu, which has the essential meaning of an “impulse” or “de- 
cisiveness” (Giles) — that which occurs in a brief, finite moment — and second, in the 
normal sense of “measure,” of imposing fixed measure on actions — whether spatial or 
temporal. 

97. A quotation from Art of War, Chapter 5, “Strategic Miitary Power.” 

98. Chieh, 

99. The commentators generally take this to mean one beating of the drum for each 
shout; however, it has also been suggested that it means a thrust at the enemy for each 
shout. 

100. Although this seems to refer to spatial dimensions, as front and rear, it could 
also refer to temporal order, as first and later. 

101. A rather curious statement because such automatic responses could easily be 
exploited by enemy strategists. 

102. This sentence paraphrases one from Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 1 1, 
“Nine Terrains”: “He commands them as if racing a herd of sheep — they are driven 
away, driven back, but no one knows where they are going.” 

1 03. The concept of “constraints” reappears here, more properly rendered as “mea- 
sure” or perhaps “rhythm” in accord with its use in music and dance. 

104. In accord with “five phase” concepts, each of the directions was correlated 
with one of the five phases, and a whole array of aspects was further grouped around 
each phase. (Cf. Joseph Needham, Science and Civilization in China, Vol. II, Flistoryof 
Scientific Thought , Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1962, pp. 232-265.) Liu 
Yin notes them as follows: east — green; south — red; west — white; north — black; cen- 
ter— yellow (LWK WCCS, II: 1 5B). 

1 05. Cf. TLWT WCHC, p. 1 90. 

1 06. u San fu," translated as “three covering forces,” refers to the division into three 
operational units that apparently have responsibility for “covering” or “protecting” 
each other (understanding fu in the sense of “overspread,” “cover.” Cf. Karlgren, GSR , 
entry 1034m). Whether they represent units available for executing flexible — includ- 
ing unorthodox — tactics or three ambushing forces is the subject of disagreement (cf. 
LWK CC, p. 39). 

107. Through their own misunderstanding of the Fisin shu, not because of Duke 
Ts’ao’s ignorance of military tactics. 

1 08. See note 64 to the text of Questions and Replies. 

1 09. Following the Sung edition of the Seven Military Classics, which has fan rather 
than \en — the latter clearly a copyist’s error. 

1 10. A partial quotation from Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 4, “Military Dispo- 
sition.” The original reads: “One who excels at defense buries himself away below the 
lowest depths of Earth. One who excels at offense moves from above the greatest 
heights of Fleavcn.” “Lowest depths” is literally “nine layers of Earth,” “greatest 
heights” is “nine layers of Heaven.” 

111. Although the Six Secret Teachings discusses the selection and training of men, 
this passage does not appear in the extant writings. 
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112. Emending the text to read “hundred" instead of “twenty.” (See Appendix E for 
a diagram.) 

1 1 3. “Three thousand" is definitely an error. “One hundred" would yield the histor- 
ically appropriate force strength. (However, the discussion is even more complex. Cf. 
Liu Yin’s notes, LWK WCCS, 11:20-21 A.) The "Tiger Guards" are discussed in the 
translator’s introduction to the Six Secret Teachings; their role was apparently that of 
an elite force rather than officers in a command structure. 

1 1 4. There are five changes rather than four because the fifth change is to reassume 
the initial formation. 

1 15. A famous dictum from Sun-tzu, the Art of War , Chapter 1, “Initial Estima- 
tions.” “Deceit” alone is inadequate; the phrase should perhaps be translated "The es- 
sence of warfare is deception and artifice." 

116. The five phases were systematically correlated into a number of relationships, 
principal among them the production and conquest cycles. For example, wood gives 
birth to fire, whereas fire conquers (i.e., smelts) metal. (For further discussion, see 
Needham, History t of Scientific Thought , pp. 253-265.) Once the formations are as- 
signed phase names, they naturally fall into these patterns of relationships, suggesting 
various dynamics. 

1 1 7. An analogy from Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 6, “Vacuity and Substance": 
“Water configures its flow in accord with the terrain, the army controls (its measures) 
for victory in accord with the enemy." 

118. Fan Li was a thinker and political adviser in the Spring and Autumn period 
who evolved military theories based on the unending cycle of yin and yang. His writ- 
ings — if any — have been lost, although fragments have been preserved in other works 
from the period. 

119. “Last” and “first" could also be understood spatially, as “in front" and “be- 
hind,” or “to the rear.” 

120. As discussed in note 104 above, the five phases had many aspects correlated 
with them, including musical notes. 

121 . This echoes the Ssu-ma Fa and early Legalist thinkers. 

1 22. Emperor Kuang Wu succeeded in conquering all the dissident forces as well as 
Wang Mang to restore the Han dynasty, thereafter known as the Eastern or Later Han. 

1 23. Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 9, “Maneuvering the Army.” 

124. “The Punitive Expedition of Yin,” in the “Book of the Hsia,” the Shang Shu 
(Book of Documents). Cf. James Legge, tr., The Shoo King , in the Chinese Classics, 
Oxford University Press, undated Hong Kong reprint, p. 1 63. 

125. This incident is recorded in his biography. 

126. The “Red Eyebrows,” who derived their name from their custom of painting 
their eyebrows red to conspicuously distinguish themselves in battle, were among the 
groups that arose in opposition to the usurper Wang Mang (who held power from a.d. 
8-23). 

127. Yang Kan and Chung Chia were two minor figures in the Spring and Autumn 
period, preserved in the historical records for their offenses against military regula- 
tions. The former was spared although his driver was executed, but the latter was be- 
headed (LWK CC,p. 47). 

128. Sun-tzu advanced the concept of the “expendable spy” in the Art of War, 
Chapter 1 3, “Employing Spies.” There he defines them as agents “employed to spread 
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disinformation outside the state." Literally, the term is “dead spy” because they are 
likely to be killed once the true situation is known. (Li Ching’s biography presumably 
records his decision and actions in the case of T’ang Chien.) 

129. A quote from ibid. 

130. The Duke of Chou, who is discussed in the general introduction, was com- 
pelled by his great righteousness to command armies against his own brothers when 
they revolted against the enthronement of King Wu s son. (There were other contribut- 
ing factors as well, including the revolutionaries’ apparent belief that the Duke of 
Chou was using the pretext of acting as regent for the underage king to seize power for 
himself.) 

131. A “host" generally fights on his own terrain, usually on his own terms, 
whereas an invader is generally termed a “guest.” However, these terms are simplistic 
and often nominal, as Li Ching’s discussion shows. 

1 32. This is one of Sun-tzu’s main themes, found especially in the Art of War, Chap- 
ter 2, “Waging War.” 

1 33. A concept central to all the strategists in the Seven Military Classics as well as 
the Tao Te Ching. 

1 34. Art of War, Chapter 2, “Waging War.” 

135. Ibid. “One who excels in employing the army does not conscript the people 
twice nor transport provisions a third time." 

136. These policies were hallmarks of Sun-tzu's approach and were markedly dif- 
ferent from those of later theorists (although no doubt common practice). 

137. A quote from Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 6, “Vacuity and Substance.” 
The order of the phrases has been reversed from the original: “If the enemy is rested 
you can tire him; if he is sated you can make him hungry.” 

1 38. Again the concept of “constraint” or “measure” appears. 

1 39. An incident from the Sixteen Kingdoms period. 

140. A quotation from Chapter 60 of the Six Secret Teachings, “The Infantry in 
Battle." The original differs slightly, reading “mounds" rather than “funeral mounds.” 

141. This sentence does not appear in the extant Art of War. However, Sun-tzu does 
discuss several classifications of terrain and their inherent dangers in various chapters. 
Tseng Chen has pointed out the wisdom of such seemingly obscure policies: Deserted 
places of former habitation as well as funeral grounds were more likely to harbor dis- 
ease vectors and environmental poisons (LWK CCCY, pp. 190-191 ). 

142. Many commentators understand ping as referring to “weapons” rather than 
"army," but because all weapons are inherently “implements of violence" and the pas- 
sage continues with a discussion about mobilizing the army, “army” seems more ap- 
propriate here. 

143. The reference to t'ten-kuan is somewhat problematic, with some commenta- 
tors understanding it as the title of a lost traditional text (Heavenly Offices) and others 
thinking it refers to the astrological interpretation of heavenly phenomena. (See the 
notes to Chapter 1 of the Wei Liao-tzu, “Heavenly Offices,” and also LWK CCCY, p. 
193; and LWK CC, p. 52.) Accordingly, the phrase Tien kuan shih jih is translated 
throughout as “astrologically auspicious seasons and days,” thereby emphasizing the 
intentional structuring of actions to accord with auspicious times and avoid baleful 
moments. 
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Notes to Questions and Replies 

144. This continues the discussion found in Book II of using animal names and such 
other designations as the five notes to obscure the actuality of military formations. 

1 45. Previously discussed in Book I; see note 28. 

146. Kung-sun Shu, a commandery governor under Wang Mang’s reign, had pro- 
claimed himself emperor in the chaotic period prior to the establishment of the Later 
Han. When Emperor Kuang-wu deputed Wu Han to dislodge Kung-sun Shu from his 
power base and vanquish him, he admonished him to avoid an immediate, direct con- 
frontation (see LWK CCCY, p. 194). 

1 47. Not found in the extant Six Secret Teachings. The term “entangling the army" 
also appears in Chapter 3 of the Art of War ; “Strategies for Attack.” 

148. Wang Meng was a reclusive expert on military affairs who was accidentally 
discovered and eventually employed by Fu Chien. Just prior to his own death he ad- 
vised Fu Chien against undertaking the doomed campaign against Chin, but his warn- 
ing was obstinately disregarded. Fu Chien was subsequently defeated at Fei River. 

1 49. Essentially a summation of Sun-tzu’s approach to warfare. 

1 50. From Sun-tzu, the Art of War ; Chapter 6, “Vacuity and Substance.” 

151. This is a quotation from the traditionally transmitted text of the Art of War ; 
Chapter 4, “Military Disposition.” 

152. Ibid. 

153. Ibid., Chapter 6, “Vacuity and Substance.” The T'ai-tsung has expanded Sun- 
tzu's basic principles regarding relative force and manipulating the enemy to create 
new tactical principles. 

154. Ibid. 

155. Ibid., Chapter 3, “Planning Offensives.” 

156. Ssu-ma Fa, Book I, “Benevolence the Foundation.” 

1 57. Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 4, “Military Disposition.” 

158. Ibid. 

159. Ibid. 

1 60. Ibid., Chapter 7, “Military Combat.” 

161. Wu-tzu, Chapter 4, “The Lao of the General.” (See note 32 to the text of Ques- 
tions and Replies for a discussion of the concept of “vital points.”) 

1 62. Li Chi, who had a distinguished military career, began as the leader of a small 
band of rebels and eventually threw his allegiance to the T’ang (whereupon he changed 
his original surname, HsU, to Li. He was compelled to drop his middle character, 
“shih,” because it was identical to that in Li Shih-min’s name and thus was proscribed 
by imperial taboo. Accordingly, he became known as Li Chi instead of Li Shih-chi.) A 
highly successful military strategist and general, he commanded troops during the con- 
solidation of the empire, undertook desert campaigns, and later supported the inva- 
sion of Koguryo — which he frequently directed in person. He also held a number of 
high civil positions when not deputed on military duties. 

1 63. Although there may not be “any harm” in it, later commentators — such as Liu 
Yin — find it rather unbelievable, for a variety of reasons (see LWK WCCS, III: 1 1-12). 

164. Chang-sun Wu-chi was Tang T’ai-tsung’s brother-in-law, adviser, and confi- 
dant from childhood. Distinguished for his military achievements, he also furthered 
the T’ai-tsung’s usurpation of the throne and was appointed to the highest civil offices. 
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Although instrumental in establishing Kao-tsung (Li Chih's) claim to the throne and 
entrusted with exercising the greatest power, he was eventually banished for “plotting 
against” the emperor through the machinations of Empress Wu. 

1 65. An outspoken, apparently irascible but highly capable and successful general 
and administrator in the early Tang. 

166. Another high-ranking, meritorious official and general who eventually — ap- 
parently out of dissatisfaction — became caught up in the internecine intrigues between 
Ch’eng-ch’ien and Li Tai to succeed the T’ai-tsung and was executed. He was particu- 
larly noted for his tenacity and success in the desert campaign against Karakhoja and 
the T’u-yU-hun (in conjunction with Li Ching). 

1 67. As a strategist and commander, Han Hsin had been among those instrumental 
in Liu Pang’s rise to power; but that same talent and success endangered him, and he 
eventually became entangled in rebellion. (See his biography in Burton Watson’s trans- 
lation of the Shih chi, “The Biography of the Marquis of Huai-yin,” Records of the 
Grand Historian of China , Vol. 1 , pp. 208-232.) 

As a commoner, P'eng Yiieh gathered a band of men who sought to capitalize on 
Ch’in’s disintegration. Eventually, he supported Liu Pang, and after several years of 
varying degrees of success, participated in the decisive battle against Hsiang Yii. Fi- 
nally, he suffered the inescapable fate of the successful — he was accused of plotting to 
revolt and was executed. (See his biography in Watson, Records of the Grand Histo- 
rian of China, “The Biographies of Wei Pao and P’eng Yiieh,” Vol. 1 , pp. 191-195.) 

Hsiao Ho began as a minor, but apparently conscientious and successful official 
under the Ch’in. His position allowed him to assist Liu Pang, and he later governed 
the Han dynasty’s primary area of recruitment and supply, sustaining Liu Pang 
through his darkest days (thus the reference later in the text to his skill in utilizing the 
water transport system). Among his other achievements was seizing the charts and 
maps of the empire when Liu Pang first entered the Ch’in palaces, guaranteeing vital 
strategic information when others were greedily fighting over riches and jewels. Ironi- 
cally, in his efforts to avoid even the appearance of becoming a threat to the emperor, 
he was eventually imprisoned. (See his biography, “The Hereditary House of Prime 
Minister Hsiao,” in Watson, Records of the Grand Historian of China, Vol. 1, pp. 
125-133.) 

168. Liu Pang — eventually Han Kao-tsu — and Hsiang Yu contended for the empire 
following the destruction of the Ch'in dynasty in perhaps the most famous conflict in 
Chinese history between two men of dissimilar backgrounds, talents, and personali- 
ties. (For background, see Denis Twitchett and John K. Fairbank,eds., The Cambridge 
History of China, Vol. I: The Ch in and Han Empires, Cambridge University Press, 
London, 1986, pp. 1 10-119; and Watson, Records of the Grand Historian of China , 
Vol. 1, “The Basic Annals of Hsiang Yii,” pp. 37-74, and “The Basic Annals of Em- 
peror Kao-tsu,” pp.77-1 19.) 

1 69. Ch’en P'ing, a strategist who switched his allegiance to Liu Pang after Hsiang 
Yii failed to employ him, had significant tactical impact. 

170. Ts’ao Ts’an served as a minor police official in Kao-tsu’s native area and 
staunchly supported him from the early days. He participated in numerous battles and 
major campaigns and later held high civil positions. (His biography is found in 
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Watson, The Records of the Grand Historian of China , Vol. 1 , “The Hereditary House 
of Prime Minister Ts’ao,” pp. 42 1 -426.) 

Fan K'uai and Kuan Ying both rose from menial backgrounds to become closely as- 
sociated with Liu Pang very early in the revolt and dramatically assisted his campaign 
to gain control of All under Heaven. (Their biographies appear together in the Shih chi, 
chiian 95.) 

171 . The Six States Ch’in had systematically extinguished, as discussed in the gen- 
eral introduction. Members of their vanquished royalty still harbored hopes of restor- 
ing their houses to their former glory, and the inhabitants had closer emotional ties and 
regional identification with their local states than with an abstract empire. The restora- 
tion of these former states and the question of reestablishing feudal kingdoms as re- 
gional bastions for imperial support were heatedly debated topics and adumbrated 
events in the history of the Former Han. (There were similar echoes in the Tang.) 

In the “chopsticks incident” that follows in the text, Chang Liang reportedly bor- 
rowed Liu Pang’s chopsticks when the latter was at dinner. It might be imagined that he 
thereby illustrated the dangers of reestablishing the Six States because without them, 
the future emperor suddenly lacked the means to eat and should have realized dramati- 
cally the inherent dangers in restoring diffuse power bases. However, the historical rec- 
ord offers no explanation; perhaps, as Watson suggests, he somehow used them to 
punctuate his points. (Possibly there were enough chopsticks to “score” the estimation 
of the various factors raised in his discussion, as in Sun-tzu’s first chapter, “Initial Esti- 
mations.”) For the incident, see Watson’s translation of Chang Liang’s biography. Rec- 
ords of the Grand Historian, Vol. 1, “The Heriditary House of the Marquis of Liu,” 
pp. 143-144. 

172. Fan Tseng skillfully plotted military strategy for Hsiang Yii, providing him 
several times with opportunities to slay Liu Pang. However, he eventually lost favor as 
the result of deliberate disinformation and became disaffected. (For the latter, see ibid., 
Vol. 1, “Prime Minister Ch’en,” pp. 1 57-158. He is also mentioned numerous times in 
the Annals cited in note 1 68, above.) 

1 73. Two other famous generals and confidants from Liu Pang’s early days. 

1 74. The extant Six Secret Teachings includes four chapters that focus on the quali- 
fications, selection, and commissioning of generals. The quotation, which is slightly 
different, comes from Chapter 21, “Appointing the General.” (For the types of axes 
used, see the notes to the original translation.) 

1 75. The ceremony sketchily preserved in the Six Secret Teachings does not contain 
any reference to pushing the hub of the general’s chariot (understanding “fcw” as “hub” 
rather than “wheel” or “axle,” based on Hayashi Minao, “ChQgoku sen-Shin jidai no 
basha,” Tohfi Gakuho 29 (1959), pp. 216-222). 

176. The practices or techniques of yin and yang encompassed classifying natural 
phenomena, including astronomical events and stellar objects, within a matrix of aus- 
picious and inauspicious indications. (Some of this material survives in the traditional 
almanacs published annually in several Asian countries.) In addition, various divina- 
tory practices were integral to these beliefs, including the interpretation of cracks in- 
duced on tortoise shells and animal bones and the use of milfoil stalks to cast the / 
Ching hexagrams. 

177. Within the cyclic classification of days, one day was considered particularly 
baleful for initiating military engagements; it was a “going to perish” day. In the inci- 
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dent raised, when advised that he was about to act on such an inauspicious day, the fu- 
ture emperor retorted, “We will ‘go’ forth, and they will ‘perish’; how is this not advan- 
tageous?” (The quotation marks are added to emphasize the word play by which he 
contemptuously dismissed such beliefs.) 

1 78. This battle marked a dramatic reversal of fortune for Ch’i because through it, 
Ch’i extricated itself from near-extinction and went on to defeat Yen's forces and re- 
store its own ruling house. T’ien Tan, who had been besieged at Chi-mo — one of the 
two strongholds to which Ch’i had been reduced by the onslaught of forces from five 
other states — managed to have Ytieh I, commander of the joint expedition, removed 
through a subterfuge. He then used “fire oxen” — in what was to become a famous his- 
torical stratagem — to break out of confinement. Up until that moment, Yen believed 
Ch’i was withering away in a hopeless situation and thus never expected a bold coun- 
terattack. T’icn Tan had the thousand oxen within the fortress decorated with multi- 
colored images of dragons and then affixed knife and sword blades to the horns. 
Thereafter, they tied oil-soaked kindling to the tails, breached holes in the walls, and in 
the middle of the night — while setting up a great clamor — drove the oxen toward the 
enemy’s encampment, simultaneously igniting the kindling to force the animals to race 
wildly about in terror. Naturally, the Yen forces were startled, terrified, overwhelmed, 
and then easily massacred by the five thousand experienced troops — the final rem- 
nants of Ch'i’s forces — that pressed the attack. (These tactics and their implications 
arc discussed in our upcoming work on famous battles within the historical context of 
military development in ancient China.) 

1 79. It seems clear that T’ien Tan accorded with popular beliefs (even though he de- 
liberately manipulated them to his own ends), whereas the T’ai Kung dramatically ig- 
nored them and thus went contrary to them. However, Liu Yin understands it in con- 
trary fashion, for unknown reasons (LWK WCCS, 11:2 IB). 

180. Again, San I-sheng’s actions — which expressed his desire to discover their 
prospects before initiating action — should thus be in accord w ith the common practice 
of divining before an undertaking, and the T’ai Kung’s bold course should be contrary 
to the use of divination to assess prospects and make decisions. However, Ts’eng Chen 
understands it in opposite fashion (cf. LWK CCCY, p. 229). 

181. Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 4, “Military Disposition.” 

182. The WCCS edition has Chin attacking Ch’in, as translated, and Liu Yin’s 
notes on the engagement. However, other editions vary, and the editors of LWK CC 
would emend the text to have Ch’in arrack Chin. (Cf. LWK WCCS, 111:23; LWK CC, p. 
64.) 

1 83. Ssu-tna Fa, “Obligations of the Son of Heaven.” 

1 84. Sun-tzu, the Art of War, Chapter 7, “Military Combat.” The order is reversed 
from the original. 

1 85. Ibid., Chapter 6, “Vacuity and Substance.” 

1 86. Ibid., Chapter 5, “Strategic Military Power.” The original has shih rather than 
pen, “main force.” 

1 87. The section demarked by brackets does not appear in the Ming edition of the 
Seven Military Classics and is restored from the Sung edition. 

188. A sentence found in the Hsi tz'u , one of the famous commentaries deriving 
from the Confucian school that is appended to the / Ching. 
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189. Mencius , UB: 1 . The terms appear at the very beginning of the chapter, intro- 
ducing a rather interesting passage that emphasizes the importance of man over 
Heaven and Earth. The initial sentence reads, “The seasons of Heaven are not as | im- 
portant) as the advantages of Earth [terrain]; advantages of Earth are not as (impor- 
tant) as harmony among men." 

1 90. Yiieh I, a man of Yen, was commander of the joint forces of the five states that 
attacked and largely vanquished Ch'i. He was eventually displaced though T’ien Tan’s 
clever use of spies, and his victories were reversed (see note 1 78, above). 

191. One of the joint commanders of the Chin forces at the Fei River battle in which 
they defeated Fu Chien and his Ch’in armies. 

192. This saying appears in Pai Ch’i’s biography in the Shih chi and probably does 
not stem from the Taoists (cf. L.WK CCCY, p. 243). 
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Because full bibliographic information for all works cited in the intro- 
ductions and annotations is provided in the footnotes, only selected items 
from among them — together with additional, essential books and articles — 
are included herein. For the convenience of readers interested in pursuing fo- 
cal topics, the entries are divided into several categories. With the great pro- 
liferation of academic hooks and articles in both Asia and the West, works of 
a tangential nature and a myriad others that provide general contextual ma- 
terial cannot be included. Unfortunately, for every item listed several more 
are necessarily excluded, even though the bibliography must therefore be 
slightly less comprehensive. In addition, variant editions of other ancient 
texts and the extensive Japanese secondary literature on numerous historical 
topics-— both well-known to scholars — are only minimally represented. Pref- 
erence has been given to items that are reasonably available to interested 
readers and to Chinese scholarship on fundamental historical issues as well 
as to reports on selected archaeological finds and their interpretation. Writ- 
ings on intellectual history by such famous scholars as Fu Ssu-nien, except 
where directly relevant or cited in the notes, also have not been included. 
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Glossary of Selected Terms 
with Chinese Characters 



A-shih-na She-erh 
abandon the army I ®1 Pl 
action ft 

administration jjfc 

civil m 

military Wffl, W&, Mfe 
advance 21 
advance force 
advantage ^IJ 
afraid & 
agents (spies) flfl 
double 

expendable 5EflB 
internal 
living £ fK 
local 8M 
agriculture fk, 

All under Heaven 
alliances ^ 
altars (of state) (B3) fit 
ambush 

ancestral temple M 
archers 
armor ^ 
army M, &G 
contrary 
fierce StM 
hard MM 



of the Center T M 
of the Left tE.W 
of the Right 
righteous MM 
Six (Annies) 7 \@rR 
strong 

Three (Annies) £5 
Army's Strategic Power M9$ 
artifice IS 
artisans I,IE 
ascension and decline §§§, 

mm 

assemble □* 
and divide 5^1=5* 
attack 0C 
incendiary X%C 
orthodox IE 0c 
sudden S 
unorthodox ^0c 
augury h 
auspicious ^ 
authority (ch'uan) M 
awesomeness 
ax 
fu 

yueh M 



balance of power and 
plans mm 
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bamboo slips 
barbarian iK, ®, #, M, 
dress SJfjg 
barricade M 
battalion M, 35 
battle W 
battle array 1£|^, 
bells £p 
beneficence M 
benevolence fz 
besiege ® 
bestowals jtf 
boats and oars ffrfS, fit 
border ig 
bows and arrows Mi ^ 
brigade 8® 
brigand M 
brutal gf 

calculate W, 
caltrops 
capture #5 
cavalry m,m& 
armored ^it 
attack Pi It 
elite mm, mm, mm 
fighting He It 
heavy fi m 
light mm 
roving ffim 
swift (fast) -f£lt 
certitude {§ 

Chang Liang HMM 
Chang-sun Wu-chi M MM ,!i 
change ® 

and transformation SHb 
Chao (state of) 

Chao Ling B IS 
chaos SL 
character 14 
evaluating ft] A, #A 
flaws 5g 



chariot M 
assault 
attack 
battle IC#- 
deer-hom fMftM 
defensive 
fu-hsii 

great covered A IS 

heavy 

light 

martial flanking ffc W 
narrow 
Ch'en P'ing 
Ch'enSheng 
cheng Wl 

Ch'eng T'ang I&M 
chevaux-de-frise ffH 
Chi River if? A 
Chi Tan $6$ 
ch'i (pneuma, breath) M. 

Ch’i (state of) W 
Duke Huan of Ch'i 
Ch'i-pi Ho Li miZWtl 
Ch'i-tan (Khitan) 

Ch'i Tu 
Ch'i Wei Wang 
Ch'i Yang &S§ 
chiao ft 

chieh (constraint, measure) ®5 

chien-tu ®Ht 

Chih-shih Ssu-li 

Chin (state of) if 

Chin Wen-kung 

Ch'in (state of) ^ 

Ch'in Shih Huang-ti 
Chou 3 
Duke of 
dynasty Ml$l 
Eastern SH[1 
Western gfjl! 

Chou li ( Rites of Chou ) Mill 
Ch'u (state of) 
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Chu-ko Liang Hi ® 
ch'iian fit 

authority IS 

tactical balance of power IS 
ChuangChia ® K 
Ch'un ch'iu 

Chung Kuo (Central States) 

circuitous x£ 
circular formation HI (^) 
city $ 
civil 3C. 

and martial 

civil (cultural) offensive 
civil virtue A IS 
civilian affairs M 
clamorous i$ 
clarity (clearness) 
clique US, MS 
cloud ladder S #5 
combat SK 

combat platoon WcM 
comet US 
command #, ^ 
commandant I=f 
commonpeople zpK, 
company FB 
compel others A 
concentration of force A 
configuration and designation 

configuration of power 
confront #, [r] 

Confucius ?LT- 
confuse 35 

confusion Si, 35, If Si 
conquer B, M 
constant ^ 
constraints ®5 
contrary virtue 35 ® 
covmterattack MS8 
coinage M 



court ^ 
crack troops 
credibility If 
criminal 31# 
crossbow ^ 
winch-powered linked 

danger Ife 

death 5E 

deceive Ife, 

decline § 

defeat 

defense ft 1 

defiles BE 

deflated in spirit 

deploy ® 

deployment 1^ 

depths of Earth fi ife h. T 

desert 3P 

designation # 

desire $ 

destroy ® 

dilatory IS, 

disadvantage If, ^F^fJ 

disaster 

discipline &$!), 
disharmony T'fO 
disordered 9, 
dispirited A&, && 

disposition and strategic 
power 1^^ 
disposition of force 
disposition of power $$ 
ditches P, iH, * 
divine (divination) h M 

doubt si, msi 

Dragon's Head ftgi 
drums 

Earth ife 

Earthly Deployment 
elite force m ± 
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embankment 6SES 
emblem 
emolument fjft 
emotionally attached ISPft 
emotions tS 
employing men A 
employing the military 
empty 3? 
encampment ® 
encircle(d) H 
enemy 

entice *IJ£, SI 

error jfl, ^ 
estimate It 
estimation It 
evaluate Jft, If, SO 
enemy gift IS , 
men %A, 
evil fefl, & 

evil implement £<J S 
excess 

excess (flaw) Sfi 
execute IS 
exterior IS 
external 

failure Rfc 
Fan K'uai 55 d# 

Fan Li ?£* 

Fan Tseng 
fatal 5E 

fathom (the enemy) fit iffi, £ 

(») 

fear g 

Fei River SC/R 
feigned retreats #Jb 
Feng Rung B H 
feudal lords 
few *p 
fields if, E 
fines S3 
fire A 



five 2 
affairs 2$ 
colors 2fe, 2& 
flavors 2^ 
grains 2 IS 
notes 2t 
phases 2ff 
weapons 2ft 
flag M 
flanks ®, 
flee (run off) 
flourish and decline 
flying SI 
bridge SlflS 
hook SI Sr] 
river Slff 
tower SI® 
foodstuffs ft 
foot soldiers ^-ft 
force 

heavy Ml* 
light HI ft 

ford (rivers) it (7k), aSf (7k) 
forest # 
formation Pf 
assault ffijf 
Former Kings 22 
formless 

forms of etiquette (ii) iji 
fortification fcfc, S, f£, M 
foundation ^ 
four E3 

Heads and Eight Tails 
0iAI 
limbs E9K 
quarters 02 
Seasons HP 
four-sided martial assault 
formation 
fragrant bait ffffi 
frightened Sill 
front Htf 



frontal assault force $£$$$£ 
FuChien ftg 
full * 

funeral mounds iftS 

gate H 
general 

commanding ±Jt§ 
enlightened 
Grand ft 
ignorant fS!f§ 
subordinate giJUt, l$)f§ 
ghost M 
glory ^ 
gnomon ft 
gong ft 
gorge m 
grain ?i? 
granary ft 
guarantee units 
guest £ 

halberd ;£ 

Han (people) iH 
Han Ch'in-hu 
Han dynasty 
HanHsin 
Han Kao-tsu 
handles of state !H ® 
hard M 
and strong S 
harm If 
harmony fO 
hasty g|, is 
Heaven 5k 
Heavenly 
Deployment 2® 
float 2# 

Offices 2H 
Heaven's 
Fissure X 
Furnace 2S 
Huang 231 



JaU 2=£ 

Net 2» 

Pit 2 Pi 
Well 2# 
heavy force 8ft 
hegemon Wi 
heights i® 

heights of Heaven A2-2.2 

helmet S, flf 

hero m, ft 

high official 2 2 

hillock 2 

holding force E W 

honor ft 

horse H 

host ± 

Hsia dynasty S ® 

Hsiang Yu 
Hsiao Ho jjffnf 
Hsiao Hsien M$)i 
Hsieh An it 3c 
Hsieh Hsiian Wfr'lZi 
Hsin Lo frJS 

Hsin shu [New Book) Iff it 
hsing (form) 0 
Hsiieh Wan-ch'e 
Hsiieh-yen-t'o 
Hsiin Wu ftf 
Huang Shih-kung H5& 
Hui-ho (Uighurs) [hJ 
Human Deployment A 1^ 
human effort (affairs) A 9 
human emotions Afn 
hundred H 
illnesses 
surnames 
HuoCh'u-ping 

I Yin 

implements 
impositions 
incendiary attack ftJSt 
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indications Sf 
infantry 
heavy 
light 

insignia $fc, ft 
instructions felt 
intelligence (military) jftff 
interior 1# 
internal f*9 
invader g 

jails Hffl 

Kao-li (Koguryo) 

King Chou ijitl 
KingHui SCI 
King Wen XI 
KingWu 5£I 
know yourself 3 
Kuan Chung ©ft 
Kuan-tzu I? I 
kuang (£ 

KuangWu 
kung S 
Kung-sim Shu 
K’ung Ch'ang ?lft 

labor services & 
law ft 

li (rites, forms of etiquette) H 
Li Chi (Hsii Shih-chi) mW] 

Li Chien-ch'eng 
Li Ching 

light force && (W) 
likes if 

limbs and joints Kffi 
Liu Pang gij #5 
local guide ^ 
long weapons ft ft 
Lord Shang ® 
lost state t US 
love the people gft 

Ma Lung [SR 



majesty 
mandate rip 
many ^ 
marsh jp 

marshy depression tih if? 

martial (the) 

masses M 

Master of Fate WJrip 

material resources IS, It 

measure it 

Mencius if 

Meng Chin IS 

Meng Huo iS 

merit 

method ft 
military 

administration iffij 
campaign MM, ftSP, tUS 
discipline 
power ^15 

Military Pronouncements W-W6. 

misfortune f&, 

moat jS, ffe, 8? 

mobilize the army jglE, Sft, 

mountains (JL| 

movement and rest Wl it, Sbffl 
Mu-jungCh'ui M@M 
Mu-jung Pao M&’fk 
Mu-yeh t£I? 
music if? 
mutual 
change 

conquest fg&l 
production 
protection 
responsibility ffift 

name and action 
narrow pass 

Nine Attacks, Law of ft 

non-action 

not being knowable InJ® 
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nurturing the people 8 A, Sft 
oath if 

observation post fy{£, ft IS 

observe (the enemy) R, ft (&) 

occupy ft, Sfi 

offense 

officers ±, 15 

officials 15, TIT 

old army ^ ft 

omen & 

opportunity IS 

oppose #, J§ 

order < t3‘ 

ordinance ft 

orthodox ( cheng ) I 

pardon Hk, ik 
party SC 
pennant M 
people A, ft 
perverse 31? 

pipes and whistles )55® 

plains H 

plan if, 31 

platoon f^, fifi (ffi) W 

pleasure 

power p} 

pray if*# 

Praying Mantis Martial Knights 

precipitous M 
preservation 

press (the enemy) IS, K, W, IS 
pretend fH 

probe (the enemy) f!l (Sft), 
probing force Eft IS (18) 
profit tU 
prohibitions 
prolonged A 
protracted fighting ® A 
provisions IS 
pimish 10 
punishment ft 
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pvmitive expedition ft 
pursue li 

Questions and Replies F4JS1 

raiding force 5S 
rain M 
ramparts S 
rank f) 
ravine 6$ 
rear » 
rectify I 

Red Eyebrows ifcM 
regiment SK, Sfi 
regimental commander frt) 
regulations ft, $*J 
repel 

repress & 
resentment 
responsibility f£ 
rested ft 
retreat 11, it 
rewards Hf 

and punishments X ft 
righteous H 
rites (see li) ij9 
river Jl|, A 
rows and files ft ft 
ruler ± 

enlightened S M ± 
obtuse (ignorant) 
rules ft 
rumor mm 

Sage EA 

salary 

San I-sheng 

sated tfi 

scouts (IS) ft 

seasonal occupations 

mm 

secret plans 
secret tallies fif?? 
security % 
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segmenting and reuniting friZ 
seize # 
sericulture SS, 
sever #g, $r 
shaman M 
shame 16 
Shang ® 
dynasty 
king of ® 3L 
Shang shu f£M5 
shape ( hsing ) ® 
shield ® 

shih (strategic power) 

Shih chi 5&I2 
ShihLe 

short weapons @ ft 
shuaijan (snake) 

Shim (Emperor) $$ 
siege [H 

six (domestic) animals A Hr 
Six Flowers Formation A?£l^ 
Six Secret Teachings ASS 
soft ti; 

soldiers ft, ± 
solid ® 

Son of Heaven 
spear ^ 

spies (see agents) flf) 
spirit (morale) M, 
spirits 

Spring and Autumn 
squad ffi 
square formation 
Ssu-ma W]l| 

Ssu-ma Fa n) 
stalwart §? 
standoff 

stimulate (the enemy) ft (®) 
storehouse 1$. 
stratagem fF9t 
strategic 

advantage ft, iteft 



configtnation of power [shih ) 

£ 

point m, mm, su, m, m 

strategy IF, j£, ft j* 
strength ft 
strike ® 
strong 

substantial H 
subterfuge 
subtle $ 
subtle change 
Sun Pin 
Stm-tzu 
Sun Wu mn 
Sung Lao-sheng 
SungWu-ti 
supply wagon IS 
sword M, -MSk'J 

ta-fu Aft 

T'aiKung 

take (the enemy) 55 (l&) 
tally ft 
T'ang Chien 
T'ang Kao-tsu 
T'ang T'ai-tsung /Irftg? 

Tao (Way) if 
of men AM 

of the military ftM, Sil 
of Warfare ®il, ftM 
taxes IS 
technique ifo 

techniques and crafts f£Pj 
terrain 

accessible iiite 
advantage of ite ft 
broken-off Igite 
classification of 5Fite 
configurations of 5b 0 
confined ®<ite 
constricted IS ite 
contentious 
deadly (fatal) 5Eite 



dispersive ifcite 
easy Hite 
encircled Site 
entrapping iEite 
expansive jalite 
fatal (deadly) 5Eite 
focal ®ite 
heavy Site 
isolated iffiite 
light Site 
precipitous ^ite 
sinking iET 
stalemated ;£ite 
suspended Fbite 
traversable it ite 
treacherous ite 
terrified £* 

Three Armies E.W 
Three Chin H# 

Three Strategies HBft 
Ti ik 

T'ieh-le mi) 

T’ien Tan BBS 
tiger drop 
Tiger Guards 
tired B 
tomb S 

tortoise shell fc® 
town & 
training SI, ^ 
tranquil If 
transformation it 
troubled 5 
true humanity iZ 
True Man of Worth ( chiin-tzu ) 
ff 
trust fS 

trustworthy WIh, °Um 
Ts'aoTs'ao 
Tso chuan 
T'u-chiieh (Turks) 

T'u Shan i[l| 



unconquerable 
unity — - 

tmorthodox [ch 'ij Sf 
uprightness IE 

vacillate 58$ 
vacuity 1$ 
vacuous IS 
valley ft 
vanguard MW 
victory ® 

by turn of events ft ffli 
village ft 
villain M 
virtue ® 
vital point $ 

vulnerable point §§ Sfi, 

A Hi (ite) 

wage war fF® 
wall US, tit 
Wang Hsiin 3:^ 

Wang I IS 
Wang Mang IE ft 
Wang Meng 312 
war ® 
ward off IE 
warfare ft, ® 
explosive 
forest ft® 
mountain ill® 

Warring States ®ES 
warrior ±, S; 

armored Sit 
water 
weak H 
weapons ft§§ 

Wei (state of) M 
Wei Liao-tzu 
Wei Yang rid 
well ft 

wetlands il, M, ffl 
withdraw £|J 
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Worthy ISA 
WuCh'i &£ 
Wu Han ^ M 
Wu Kuang ^ fg 
Wu-tzu 

yang |S§ 

Yang Kan 
Yangtze River 
Yao (Emperor) ^ 



Yellow Emperor 
Yellow River M 
Yen (state of) jSi 
yin & 

yin and yang 
Yin-fu ching &$$$ 
yii 33 

Yu-chih Ching-te 
Yfi-li fix m 
Yiieh (state of) & 



Indexes 



jfcxTREMELY common terms, such as ‘‘army’’ or “soldier;” are noted only 
where of significance or where discussed in the introductory material. 
References to the reputed authors of the various military classics, such as Wu 
Ch’i in the Wu-tzu , and the other figures participating in the dialogues are 
not provided when they appear as speakers in their own works, but only 
where they occur in either introductory material or other texts. Historical 
individuals cited in the texts, unless extremely prominent, are also omitted. 

In order to facilitate the study of these military writings for the widest 
possible audience, two indexes have been provided. The first enumerates the 
basic strategic and tactical principles found embedded in the texts; lists 
essential tactics used to realize these basic principles; and concludes with a 
summation of commonly encountered battlefield situations and suggested 
responses. In compiling this index the emphasis has been upon selecting 
significant, illuminating passages rather than upon comprehensiveness. 

For a more complete listing of relevant topics, the second index — 
presented in the traditional format — should be consulted. 
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INDEX OF STRATEGIC AND 
TACTICAL PRINCIPLES 



Statements of General Principles 

51, 53-54, 68-69, 70,71,73, 74, 135, 139, 142, 143, 151, 159, 160-161, 163- 
173, 175, 176, 178, 181, 183,208,212-214,218-219,222, 247, 250-251,262, 
272-273, 323-326, 336-337, 346, 350, 352-353, 358, 359 

Essential Principles 

Be active, take and keep the initiative, 166, 262 
Be deceptive, 69, 90, 93, 94, 158, 169, 254 
Be decisive, 69, 215 
Confuse the enemy, 103 

Divide and reform, 70, 83, 85, 94, 96, 169, 220 

Divide the enemy, 167,210 

Eliminate doubt, cast out omens, 69, 215 

Drill, train, and prepare thoroughly. See Preparations; Training, military in General 
Index 

Engage the enemy only if victory is possible, 69, 164, 184, 262 
avoid problematic terrain, 216 
avoid strong enemies, 293, 358 
avoid the substantial, 158, 164, 293 
Be formless, 68-70, 297 

Evaluate the enemy, 71-72, 73, 157-158, 168, 177, 212, 218, 247, 336, 353 
calculate chances, 159, 164, 168, 171, 177, 340 
Manipulate the enemy, 83, 165-167, 169, 170, 179, 322, 352 
Gather military intelligence, 182, 184-186 

Impose hierarchical organization. See Administration, military; Military 
organization in General Index 
Employ strategic power, 158, 165, 166 
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Employ surprise, 2 1 9 

Be swift, powerful, explosive, 69, 70, 80, 164,210,214 
avoid prolonged campaigns, 159, 160 
Vary tactics, 141, 165, 183 

Exploit configurations of terrain, 70, 81-82, 85-86, 94, 177 

Be unconquerable, 163, 358 

Be unexpected, 69, 158 

Unify the forces, 51, 274, 293, 297 

Employ the unorthodox, 68, 321-326 

Selected Concrete Measures Used 
to Implement General Principles 

Exploit weakness: Attack 
the cold, 212 

command deficiencies: commander absent, 97, 213; flawed, weak, or ignorant 
commander, 212, 219, 273 
the confined, 213, 219 

the debilitated, 74, 102-103, 141, 142, 163,218, 247 
the disordered, 73, 74, 90, 97, 102, 103, 170, 212, 213, 323 
the doubtful, 102, 142,218 

the fearful and terrified, 70, 73, 97, 102, 103, 141, 212, 213, 273 
the hot, 212 

the hungry, 90, 97, 170,215 
the lax, 85, 219 
the thirsty, 212 

the tired, 70, 95, 102, 212, 213, 215, 273 

the vulnerable and exposed, 97, 212, 213, 219; crossing water obstacles, 97, 219 

222 ’ 

when and where unexpected, 83, 158 
when and where unprepared, 83, 158, 166, 273 
the vacuous/vacuities, 81, 167, 247 
Concentrate force, 167 
Confuse and disrupt the enemy, 80, 103 

Divide and assemble. See Divide and reform under Essential Principles 
Employ ambushes, 84, 90, 92, 94, 346 

Employ noise to frighten and disorder, 71, 83, 84. See also Clamor in General 
Index 

Exploit the enemy’s character, 210-211 

Exploit terrain. See under Essential Principles; see also Terrain in General Index 
Exploit adverse weather, 71 

Manipulate the enemy to weaken him 
deceive him, 69, 70 



entice him with profit, 69, 94, 166, 210, 352; feign defeat and chaotic retreat, 71, 
84, 90, 322 

seize what he values, 136, 137 

tire and debilitate him, 83, 94, 158, 166, 210, 21 1; harass and psychologically 
weaken him, 83, 210, 21 1 

Commonly Encountered Situations, 

Difficulties to Avoid, and Selected Tactics 

Ambushed, 85-87, 104 
Attacked unexpectedly, 84-85, 87 
Confined (by terrain), 104 
Debilitated, 93 
Forced march, 169 

Invading enemy territory, 80-81, 85-87, 89, 91-92, 93, 95, 131, 139, 143, 179, 
181,222, 321-322 

Occupying enemy territory, 71, 86, 87, 128 
Plans are fathomed, 52, 83, 84 
Probe the enemy, 219, 325, 336 

Pursuing a retreating enemy, 71, 104, 129, 131, 142, 170, 323,358 
Relative strength, situations of 

outnumbered, 70, 80,91-94, 105, 142, 151, 168, 179,213,217,220-221,321; 

solution: manipulate the enemy to attain localized advantage, 167 
out-weaponed, 104, 105 
equal in numbers, 151, 352 
outnumber the enemy, 1 42, 151, 220, 22 1 
Retreating, 167 
uncontrolled flight, 92, 93 
Stalemate, 176 

Standoff, 51-52, 70, 83, 84, 89, 95, 325, 352, 358 

Surrounded, measures for escape, 70, 80, 81-83, 85, 91, 93, 105, 210, 221 
Warfare measures for specific terrains 
forests, 89 

mountains, 92-93, 95, 170, 172, 221 

plains, 173 

valleys, 95, 221-222 

water obstacles, 70, 81-83, 93-95, 1 72 

wetlands, 172, 222 

Defensive Measures 

against: cavalry, 70, 77, 78; chariots, 70; incendiary attack, 87-88; infantry, 77, 
78; invaders and raiders, 77, 78, 89-90, 103, 171, 222; sieges, 90, 242, 252- 
254; superior enemies, 76 
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in the field (invading the enemy), 82-83, 84-85, 89, 9 1, 92 

for specific terrains: heights, 71; narrows, 7\.See also Warfare measures 

Tactical Measures and Advice 

Employing ambushes, 70, 8 1, 90, 92-94 
Exploiting terrain, 71. See also under Essential Principles 
Incendiary attacks, 183-184,219 
Mounting attacks against 

cities (including sieges), 71,74, 86-87, 159, 161, 171,223, 252,272-273 

enemy’s front, 71 

enemy’s rear, 71 

formations, 70 

fortifications, 71, 88, 273 

retreating forces. See Pursuing a retreating enemy 
supply lines, 71, 103 
Psychological warfare, 7-9, 56 



GENERAL INDEX 



A-shih-na She-erh, 332, 335 
Abyss, 44, 50, 305 

Achievement, 26, 31, 63, 69, 124, 141, 163, 
185, 186, 197,207,212,223,235, 237, 
249, 255, 257, 266, 271, 299, 300, 304, 
305, 3 1 3, 3 1 4, 3 1 6-3 1 9, 328, 347, 359 
Active, be, 35, 39, 142, 155, 163,237 
Administration, 31, 115, 192, 197, 223,285, 
286, 289, 329 

civil, 1 , 4, 7, 1 0, 23, 32, 43, 44, 75, 1 62, 
203, 233, 259, 26 1 , 287, 3 1 3, 332, 375 
military, 1, 4, 7, 11, 34, 60, 68, 71, 75, 

111, 116, 121, 135, 162, 180,203, 204, 
208, 214, 229, 237, 284, 285, 295, 327, 
328, 331,373-376 

Advance, 11, 15,48, 69,71,73,81,83,85, 
90, 93, 101, 102, 104, 105, 117, 119, 
131, 132, 134-136, 138-140, 142, 143, 
151, 167, 169, 170, 174-177, 179, 181, 
206, 209, 2 1 1 , 2 1 3-2 1 6, 2 1 8-222, 236, 
245, 250, 251, 254, 255, 257, 262, 266, 
267, 269-272, 275, 298, 300, 306, 314, 
3 1 5, 3 1 7, 3 1 8, 32 1 , 322, 325, 327, 328, 
331, 340, 34 1 , 349, 352, 353, 356, 358 
Advantage, 171, 177, 179, 181,238,273, 
276, 288, 298, 334, 360 
military, 159, 169, 184,314 
strategic, 14,61,85, 157, 198, 235 
tactical, 51, 67-69, 137, 155, 156, 204, 
205, 236, 245, 322, 348, 353, 358 
Afraid. See Fear 
Agents 

double, 185, 186 



enemy, 185, 186 
expendable, 185, 186, 348 
internal, 185, 186 
living, 185, 186 
local, 185, 186 
necessity for, 184-186 
secret, 62,135, 155, 168, 173, 186, 205, 
218, 220, 259,297,317,348 

Agriculture, 3, 4, 6, 10, 11, 14, 23-26, 32, 
42, 43, 46, 48, 49, 74, 75, 1 1 9, 1 85, 
209, 232, 233, 246, 249, 255, 260, 294, 
331 

Alertness, 85, 86, 97, 121, 140, 141, 179, 
215 

Allegiance of the people, 23, 26, 29, 30, 33, 
39, 4 1 , 43, 59, 1 1 9, 1 94, 203, 233, 236, 
255, 287, 289, 290, 293, 303 

Alliances, 6, 7, 1 5, 26, 32, 56, 154, 161, 1 69, 
171, 178, 181, 182, 195,212,231,301, 
331 

Allies. See Alliances 

All under Heaven, 29, 30, 4 1, 42, 44, 47, 48, 
54, 55, 58, 74, 1 36, 1 52, 1 63, 1 78, 20 1 , 
231, 243, 246, 247, 255-257, 260, 272, 
273, 303,314, 328, 355 

Altars of state, 33, 45, 56, 64, 65, 127, 202, 
206, 271,293-294, 302 

Ambush, 15, 35, 39, 70, 84, 85, 87, 90, 92- 
95, 104, 118, 121, 129, 173, 174,210, 
314, 344, 346, 349 

Ancestral temple, 3, 159, 183, 206, 207, 223, 
267, 356 

Ancients. See Antiquity 
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Anger, 25, 43, 50, 66,71,98, 140, 154, 158, 
160, 172, 174, 176, 184, 195, 197, 208, 
212,215, 243, 282,289, 297 
Animal, 3, 25, 29, 54, 128, 206, 223, 261, 
264, 327 

behavior, as warning, 1 74 
Antiquity, 111, 116-118, 121, 122, 125-127, 
129, 131, 132, 137, 141, 143, 163, 179, 

1 98, 202, 206, 207, 209, 244, 248, 255, 
257, 260, 28 1 , 286, 294, 299, 301,317, 
318, 321, 324, 325, 327, 329, 332-335, 
339, 341, 342, 344, 346, 347, 349, 352, 
356-358, 375 

Anxious, 73, 74, 1 02, 1 2 1 , 2 1 3, 273 
Archers, 89, 202, 221 
Armories, 75, 183, 194, 297 
Armor, 4, 7, 61, 75, 1 17, 120, 128, 132, 138, 
139, 141, 151, 159, 160, 169, 201,212, 
214, 243, 252, 253, 256, 257, 272, 275, 
290,331,369, 370 

Army, 1, 4, 9-1 3, 23, 24, 29, 33, 34, 36, 38, 
50, 51, 53, 60, 63, 64, 66-68, 70, 72, 
74-77, 79-82, 91, 92, 94, 99, 103, 1 12- 
114, 120, 124, 127, 129-131, 134, 135, 
138, 141, 151, 152, 154, 155, 159-162, 
164, 168, 169, 171-177, 179-186, 194, 
195, 199, 200, 202-205, 207-209, 21 1, 
2 1 2, 2 1 5, 2 1 7, 2 1 9, 220, 223, 234-237, 
242-244, 246-259, 262, 264-268, 270- 
276, 288, 290, 293-299, 30 1 , 302, 3 1 2, 
315-319, 321-323, 325-329, 331-336, 
338-340, 342, 344, 346-351, 356-360, 
366-368, 374-376 

of the Center, 80, 95, 264, 265, 267, 269, 
349 

of the Left, 80, 95, 264, 265, 267, 269 
“old”, 249, 273, 295 
of the Right, 80, 95, 264, 265, 267, 269, 
322, 323 

tired, 70,71,87, 97 

Arrogance, 25, 45, 46, 56, 57, 1 1 3, 1 24, 1 32, 
1 58, 1 77, 2 1 0, 2 1 8, 273, 293, 296, 34 1 
Arrows, 4, 26, 67, 76, 77, 134, 160, 195, 
245, 252, 253, 258, 274, 337, 364 
Art of War, 17, 18, 37, 115, 116, 149, 150, 
153, 154, 192, 229,237,259, 322-324, 
326, 330 



Art of war, 76, 77, 252, 26 1 , 262 
Artisans, 69,131, 133,253,259, 373 
Assembling, 96, 97, 167, 171, 179, 182, 214, 
220, 244, 268,315,331,338 
and dividing, 52, 96, 215, 295, 351 
Attached, emotionally, 175, 207, 236, 250, 
347 

Attacks, 6, 14, 25, 29, 30, 34, 35, 47, 53, 58, 
59, 6 1 , 69, 72, 76, 8 1 , 85, 86, 88, 90, 
91,93-95, 97, 104, 1 12,114, 116, 118- 
120, 126, 127, 135, 141, 142, 155, 156, 
158, 161, 163, 164, 166, 167, 171, 172, 
177-179, 183, 198, 205,208-210,212, 
213, 219, 220, 222-224, 230, 234, 238, 
242, 247, 249, 250, 253, 254, 257, 260, 
262, 266, 272-274, 276, 289, 292, 294, 
296, 297, 301, 314, 315, 317-319, 324, 
325, 328, 332-334, 337, 338, 341, 343, 
348, 350-354, 364 

counter-attack, 15, 34, 84, 142, 222, 349, 
351 

incendiary, 34, 87, 183, 184,219,223 
strikes, 102, 103, 176, 21 1, 354 
sudden, 51, 52, 61, 70, 77, 83, 21 1, 220, 
318, 322, 349 

surprise, 34, 61, 83, 142, 155, 219 
swift, 81,94,214, 221 
thrust(s), 105 
urgent, 90-94 

Authority, 7, 8, 33, 39, 40, 46, 48, 58, 6 1 , 

98, 113, 116, 126, 137, 139, 141, 182, 
199, 235, 241, 255, 259, 267, 281, 284, 
286, 289, 296, 299-302, 3 1 2, 3 1 6, 3 1 9, 
334, 356. See also Ch’iian 
Autumn, 47, 75, 126, 260, 315 
Awesomeness, 39, 46, 49, 56, 61, 63, 65, 66, 
73, 76, 99,112,114,123,126,131, 

132, 135, 136, 140, 182,214,218, 220, 
223, 234, 236, 237, 243, 247, 250, 25 1 , 
254, 255, 262, 263, 270-273, 276, 284, 
290, 292, 295, 296, 298, 299, 301, 302, 
304-306, 316, 319, 331, 347, 356 
Axes, 4, 26, 29, 46, 47, 75, 256, 274 
ft* and yiieh , 64, 65, 77, 267, 274, 276, 

356 



Bamboo slips, 16, 36, 232, 239, 240 
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Banners, 2 1 3, 2 1 6, 2 1 8, 21 9, 222, 34 1 
Barbarian(s), 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 12, 24-27, 292, 
314, 331-335, 337, 343, 347, 367 
dress, 12, 367, 369 
Barricades, 85, 252 

Battalion, 161, 251, 329, 331, 338, 343, 373, 
374 

Bartering rams, 12, 53, 82, 364 
Battle, 4, 5, 9, 1 1, 14, 15, 24, 33, 34, 36, 73, 
80, 83-86, 89, 90, 94, 96, 99, 100, 102, 

1 14, 120, 121, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 
137, 138, 140, 141, 150, 153, 154, 156, 
159, 161, 164-167, 170-173, 175, 176, 
178, 183, 191-194,204, 206-209,211, 
214, 215, 217-219, 221, 223, 232, 235- 
237, 243-249, 251, 255, 257, 262, 263, 
265-270, 274-276, 289, 295, 297, 313, 

314, 316, 319, 322-325, 334, 350, 353, 
354, 358-360, 364, 368, 372, 374 

array, 84, 97, 102, 120, 210, 220. See also 
Formations 
nature of, 121 
preparation for, 69, 84 
Bells, 74, 82, 88, 138, 216, 218, 266, 267, 
303 

Beneficence, 43, 47, 53, 58, 59, 119, 121, 
135, 196, 212, 254, 259, 295, 297, 298, 
303,316 

Benevolence, 2, 24, 31, 32, 37, 41, 45-48, 

58, 62, 71, 87, 1 16-1 19, 126, 129, 136, 
137, 141, 157, 185, 191, 194, 198, 199, 
206, 207, 218, 233, 234, 239, 241, 262, 
273, 284, 287, 289, 296, 298, 301, 304, 
312, 322, 348, 402(n5) 

Birds, 25, 88, 174, 246, 256, 302, 327 

Boast, 73, 124, 129, 141,296 

Boats, 54, 8 1 , 1 80, 1 94, 2 1 5, 2 1 8, 222, 245, 

315, 348 

Border, 12, 62, 63, 65, 82, 85, 114, 128, 136, 
185, 195, 231, 246, 247, 252, 255, 261, 
268-272, 275, 276, 295, 319, 333, 367 
duty, 132,275 
psychology of, 181, 262 
Bows, 4, 13,26, 35,67,70, 101, 133, 134, 
216, 245, 302, 365,383(n25) 

Bribes, 2, 26, 33, 36, 56-58, 62, 95, 21 8 
Bridges, 82, 85, 252, 268, 282 



Brigade, 5, 126, 338, 341, 374, 375 
Brigands, 47, 58, 224, 245, 254, 263, 292, 
304, 484(n5) 

Calculation, strategic, 154, 157, 159, 162, 
164, 168, 183, 204, 234, 247, 272, 274, 
298, 336, 340, 426(n30) 

Caltrops, 74, 77, 78, 82, 105, 252, 255, 349 
Campaigns 

military, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 13-15, 23, 26, 
31,82, 116, 119, 131, 135, 154, 155, 
181, 184, 208, 272, 314, 319, 320, 332, 
356, 368, 375, 376 

prolonged, 156, 159-161, 348. See also 
Duration 

Captain, 100, 251 

Capture, 4, 12, 103, 160, 161, 175,211, 
250, 265,317,319, 321-323 
Carts and wagons, 82, 161, 363 
Caution, 210, 21 1, 217, 249, 254, 257, 259 
Cavalry, 37, 70, 75, 77, 78, 81, 84, 86, 87, 
89-96, 99-105, 21 1, 216, 2 17, 220- 
222, 224, 3 1 4, 3 1 6-3 1 8, 320, 326, 332, 
339, 340, 342, 343, 350, 367, 368, 371, 
372 

elite, 39, 96, 322, 368 
heavy, 368, 370 
history of, 5, 9, 12, 13 
light, 72,315, 368 
roving, 99, 342 

Certainty, 51, 65, 192, 197, 236, 274 
Chang Liang, 16, 37, 281-283, 330, 355, 
360 

Change(s), 45, 46, 51, 61, 62, 64, 68, 71, 88, 
96, 98, 101, 103, 133-137, 160, 165, 
170, 171, 180, 183, 197, 201,202,215, 
216, 219, 238, 248, 254, 270, 272, 292, 
300, 301, 302, 323-325, 332-334, 336, 
339-341,344, 346, 348, 349 
and transformation, 42, 60, 94, 168, 292, 
324, 328, 442(n64) 
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larly, although we have outlined the essentials of various concepts, such as 
unorthodox/orthodox, we have not analyzed them in depth, nor have we 
discussed the details of technology; concrete tactics of deployment; or the 
overall implementation of strategy beyond the discussions found in the 
Seven Military Classics. Furthermore, except in an occasional note, we have 
not explored the relationship of these texts to the Knan-tzu, the Book of 
Lord Shang. or other Warring States philosophical writings that promi- 
nently espouse military policies, administrative measures, and strategic con- 
cepts. These and many other topics, including the systematic analysis and in- 
tegration of ideas and methods in each of the classics, require extensive 
studies in themselves. Because their inclusion would be premature and 
would also make an already massive book more unwieldy, we will focus 

upon them in a future work integrating the interactive development of mili- 
tary technology and tactical thought. 

Because this book is intended for the general reader, a rubric we assume 
encompasses everyone except those few specialists in ancient Chinese studies 
with expertise in the previously neglected military writings, we have pro- 
vided somewhat fuller notes on many general aspects than might otherwise 
be necessary. Overall the notes have been designed for several different audi- 
ences; although much of the translation cries out for detailed annotation, in 
order to minimize the number of notes, we have refrained from exploring 
deeply every thought, concept, and strategy. Many of the notes simply pro- 
vide contextual information or identify figures and terms for the conve- 
nience of readers unfamiliar with Chinese history and writings. Others are 
intended for those students of Asia — professional or not — who might bene- 
fit from further historical, technical, or military information or from the ci- 
tation of certain seminal articles. Many notes comment upon the intricacies 
of translation matters: They provide alternative readings; note emendations 
we have accepted and commentaries followed; and sometimes indicate 
where we have relied upon our own judgment contrary to traditional read- 
ings. Finally, some amplify those portions of the introductory material 
where we sought to avoid dogmatic assertions about the numerous issues, 
such as textual authenticity, that have only tentatively been resolved or re- 
main the subject of scholarly controversy. Every reader is encouraged to pe- 
ruse them all, at least briefly, focusing upon those of greatest relevance in the 
quest to understand these texts. 

Full bibliographic information is provided for each work at its first ap- 
pearance in each chapter, with abbreviated titles thereafter. Consequently, 
for the bibliography we have departed from the usual format and instead 



provided a selected listing by subject for those who might wish to investigate 
the literature on a single topic. Numerous books with only tangential con- 
nections with the Seven Military Classics and solely of interest to specialists 
have been excluded. For matters of general knowledge that have not been 
annotated, the reader should consult the Western-language works listed in 
the bibliography for further reading. 



A work of this scope, in our case undertaken enthusiastically without fully 
realizing the many thorny issues it would entail, is necessarily the product of 
years of reading, study, pondering, sifting, and effort. We have benefited 
vastly from the commentaries and essays of a hundred generations of Chi- 
nese scholars and from the growth of detailed knowledge deriving from the 
work of Western and Asian scholars in the present century. However, having 
left the academic community two decades ago, we have enjoyed a rather dif- 
ferent, vibrant perspective on these ideas and philosophies — the result of 
twenty-five years of technical and business consulting at all levels in Japan, 
China, Taiwan, Korea, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Southeast Asia. For a 
startling number of our Asian associates, the various military classics remain 
compendiums of effective tactics and strategies, providing approaches and 
measures that can be profitably adopted in life and employed in business 
practices. Their discussions and understanding of many of the concrete les- 
sons, although not necessarily orthodox or classically based, stimulated our 
own enlightenment on many issues. In particular, conversations over the de- 
cades in Asia with Guy Baer, Cleon Brewer, Ma Shang-jen, Kong Jung-yul, 
Professor W. K. Seong, Professor Ts’ai Mao-t’ang, and especially C. S. Shim 
have been both stimulating and illuminating. 

Certain early teachers had a lasting influence on my approach to Chinese 
intellectual history. In particular, as a graduate student at Harvard in the tur- 
bulent 1960s I was greatly influenced by Professors Yang Lien-sheng, Yu 
Ying-shih, Benjamin Schwartz, and especially Dr. Achilles Fang, under 
whom I was privileged to be thrust into the true study of classical Chinese. 
Thereafter I was fortunate to read intermittently for more than a decade with 
Professor Chin Chia-hsi, a Chuang-tzu specialist and university professor of 
Chinese at National Taiwan University. However, my greatest intellectual 
debt is to Professor Nathan Sivin, initially a Sage at M.I.T.; a friend for more 
than twenty-five years; and ultimately responsible for both illuminating the 
Way and making the path accessible. However, these are all general intellec- 
tual obligations, not specific, for these scholars have not seen any portion of 
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